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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
AT LAST THE REAL ST. PAUL? 


E publisher’s blurb on the dust 
jacket of Beyond Damascus, 
though intended evidently as a 


“come-on,” will not be particularly 
alluring to those who have devel- 
oped a distaste for fanciful or fic- 
tionized biography. 


The volume 
presents St. Paul, we are told, not as 
a “crabbed misogynist” or a “fanat- 
ical perverter of the word of Christ,” 
but “as a man of flesh and blood, 
sentient to the misery and glamour 
of the Roman world.” So far, good, 
but when the an- 
nouncement goes on 
to promise that we 
shall “realize at last 
what manner of man it was who 
made of a small-town local Jewish 
heresy what we know as Christian- 
ity,” it creates misgivings. We have 
had of late too many biographies 
that purport to reveal “now for the 
first time” some one we feel we have 
always known. And when the 
anonymous blurb-writer speaks of 
“the strangely modern personality- 
split” of the apostle to the Gentiles, 
we fear the worst—a Freudian biog- 
raphy. And there is worse to come. 


An Unfortu- 
nate Blurb! 


1By F. A. 


New York: Harper & 
Bros. $3.00. 


Spencer. 


We are told that Paul, who would 
not so much as drop a pinch of in- 
cense on the brazier before the Em- 
peror’s statue, was “a diplomat who 
like Josephus compromised with 
paganism.” This is worse than bad 
psychology—it is distorted history. 
And when in fine the publishers per- 
mit their ballyhoo man to speak of 
St. Paul as “a passionate dreamer 
who with the same sublimation of 
desire which in John the Baptist 
fascinated Salome, could draw 
women away from Isis and Cybele”; 
the result is that we anticipate not 
“a refreshing biography for the most 
fastidious,” but something prepared 
for the delectation of readers who 
have lately been introduced to the 
Satyricon of Petronius and the 
Golden Ass of Apuleius by means of 
the corner “drug-store” book coun- 
ter. 


OWEVER, it is well in this case 

not to be frightened away by 
that insufferably stupid blurb. Be- 
yond Damascus is the work of a 
university professor who happens 
to be that rara avis, a scholar and 
an artist, and in this volume he has 
combined great erudition with even 
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greater literary skill. It would seem 
that he got his inspiration from 
those two famous old volumes 
Gallus and Charicles by Becker. 
He has utilized an historical 
character, Paul, in 
much the same way 
that Professor Beck- 
er utilized an imag- 
inary Roman and an imaginary 
Greek as a vehicle for the convey- 
ance of a vast amount of archzolog- 
ical knowledge. The circumspect 
reader will indeed quickly discover 
that Beyond Damascus is not what 
it purports to be “an authoritative 
biography,” but an interesting, en- 
tertaining, often fascinating descrip- 
tion of life in the Mediterranean 
world in the days of Tiberius. It 
would be hardly fair to say, as one 
reviewer does, that “as the back- 
ground increases in importance, the 
figure of Paul shrinks.” Rather I 
should say that Paul’s personality 
looms larger as the work proceeds. 
Though Dr. Spencer piles digression 
upon digression like Pelion upon 
Ossa, the character and the achieve- 
ments of that undersized, bald, 
bandy-legged Syrian Jew, as his 
biographer describes him, refuse 
to be overwhelmed. St. Paul 
emerges greater than the Cesars, and 
the story of his life appears more 
important than the history of the 
Empire. This too not because the 
author loves and worships his hero. 
On the contrary, he says many mean 
and disparaging things about Paul, 
but unless I misread the latter chap- 
ters of the book, the professor was 
close to saying with Agrippa, “A lit- 
tle more and thou persuadest me.” 
It reminds one of the paradoxical 
exploit of Renan who in his Life of 
Jesus tries to make Our Lord a mad- 
man, but ends with a rhapsodic eu- 
logy of Him as God. 


Beyond 
Damascus 
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Not that the modern—very mod- 
ern—American university professor 
permits himself any spontaneous 
outburst of emotion over St. Paul. 
It would have done credit to his 
heart and his spirit if he had done 
so. In fact it must be quite an 
achievement in self-restraint not to 
cry out with admiration somewhere 
in a life of St. Paul. But as the work 
progresses, the offensive phrases, the 
insinuations and the slurs grow few- 
er, and in the end Paul threatens to 
run away with the author, his 
learned and fascinating digressions, 
and his main thesis. 


ESIS indeed he has, though he 

never confesses it. For the sake 
of intellectual honesty I wish he had 
warned his readers at the very be- 
ginning that he would write as an 
opponent of the supernatural and 
admit that he considers his hero a 


fanatic—the victim of repeated hal- 
lucinations. Fouard commences his 
Life of Christ with the protestation, 
“This work is an act 


of faith” Why _ Biographers 

should a skeptic be Who Dislike 
outdonein frankness Their Subject 
by an orthodox theo- 

logian? Besides—why should a bi- 
ographer deliberately choose a sub- 
ject whom he does not admire? Can 
it be that since the reading public is 
clamoring for more and more biog- 
raphy, authors set themselves de- 
liberately to supply the demand with 
no pretense of respect for the man 
whose life they write? The public 
desires something interesting and 
entertaining. Well then, the public 
shall have what it wants. It matters 
little whether the subject of a biog- 
raphy be set upon a pedestal or 
knocked off one. In fact nowadays 
the reader is more likely to be an 
iconoclast than a hero-worshiper. 
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However, I do not mean to sug- 
gest that Dr. Spencer deliberately 
sought public favor by “debunking” 
Paul and his religion. But I do think 
that he could have used the same 
material and produced an equally 
entertaining volume if he had se- 
lected Petronius, or Josephus, or 
Tiberius, or Herod, or Agrippa as 
the means of airing his erudition. 
In that case he would have avoided 
annoying Christian readers and in 
particular devotees of St. Paul. Be- 
sides, I cannot see that Dr. Spencer, 
or any one else is equipped to write 
of St. Paul if he rejects Paul’s reli- 
gion as a superstition, considers 
Paul’s chief and all-important spir- 
itual experience an_ hallucination 
and has, I will not 
say no adequate the- 
ory but no theory at 
all as to why St. Paul 
succeeded better 
than any other Ori- 
ental fanatic, or why Christianity 
survived when dozens of Oriental su- 
perstitions perished. After all, the 
man who ventures to explain St. 
Paul and—still more—the origins 
of the Christian religion, has a size- 
able task on his hands, and I doubt 
that the task can be performed by 
one who approaches the subject with 
the preconceptions of Dr. Spencer. 


The Under- 
standing 
Heart Is 
Necessary 


E author’s method is an inter- 
esting study in itself. In fact 
I admit that while reading Beyond 
Damascus I was at times not so 
much interested in what Dr. Spencer 
was doing as in how he was doing 
it. Let us see how a skeptic goes at 
the work of interpreting a saint. 
First, of course, your skeptic de- 
nies miracles. But in the Scripture 
life of St. Paul (the only source of 
information) there are many mir- 
acles, one of which, in Paul’s own 
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estimate, was the chief fact in his 
life. He presents that one miracle 
as his apostolic credentials. Several 
times he repeats the story of the in- 
cident. There can 
be no doubt that it 
is the key to his 
character and to 
his career. But it involves a mira- 
cle. In fact it is wholly a miracle. 
The question is what will the denier 
of miracles do with it. If I were a 
skeptic and a biographer I think I 
should beg to be excused from writ- 
ing a saint’s life. Who does not re- 
member what St. Thomas said when 
he saw St. Bonaventure writing a life 
of St. Francis, “Leave the saint to 
write of the saint.” But as there is 
no man more dogmatic than the ag- 
nostic, there is no one surer that he 
can explain a miracle than the man 
who denies the miracle. 

Very well, then, here is the mira- 
cle. As Saul went thundering 
down the Damascus Road with 
his company of horsemen (or 
camelmen since Dr. Spencer insists) 
“breathing threats and slaughter” 
against the followers of Jesus, he 
was instantaneously and, as he him- 
self always believed, miraculously 
converted to Jesus. After careful 
consideration of that incident and a 
thorough study of the consequences 
of a denial of it, a modest ag- 
nostic would leave it severely 
alone. He would adopt the attitude 
of the better informed and more 
honest skeptics about the miracles 
at Lourdes. It used to be the fash- 
ion to pooh-pooh those miracles. 
But it was impossible to deny them 
flatly unless one remained away 
from the shrine and carefully avoid- 
ed reading the dispassionately sci- 
entific records of cures assembled 
by the Bureau des Constatations. 
Later it became the custom to admit 


A Study 
in Method 
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the fact but to explain it by natural 
causes—hysteria, mass hypnotism 
and what not. But there were cer- 
tain cures, especially those of 
surgical cases, which could not be 
explained by any such rough-and- 
ready theory. So, most recently the 
fairer type of unbelievers have 
learned to say, “We had better leave 
that question alone. Wonders are 
done, but we just don’t know how.” 

It is a pity that Dr. Spencer did 
not adopt that method in regard to 
the conversion of St. Paul. But not 
having a truly agnostic mentality, 
he feels himself called upon to ex- 
plain how the fiery Christ-hater was 
instantly and permanently convert- 
ed to be the greatest of all lovers 
and champions of 
Jesus. He has no 
help in the authentic 
records. So he sup- 
plies the need—not out of other con- 
temporary histories—there are none 
—but out of his own imagination, 
with the assistance of that never- 
failing all-sufficing deus ex machina 
“Psychology.” 

The method is interesting and il- 
lustrative not only of Dr. Spencer’s 
work but of that of all the skeptics 
before him who have attempted a 
purely rationalistic explanation of 
miraculous events. 

“The young man,” he explains, 
“was plainly exhausted. No one 
could endure the strain of two 
months of mad activity in the 
scorching streets of Jerusalem with- 
out showing the strain.” 

“Scorching streets” implies that 
the incident took place in summer. 
But there is no ground for that sup- 
position, or for Saul’s illness except 
in Dr. Spencer’s fancy. He admits 
in a note (the notes, by the way, are 
assembled in very fine print at the 
back of the book and I fear not eve: y 


Out of His 
Own Head 
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reader will go to the pains of search- 
ing them out), “this inference as to 
Paul’s health is of course not in 
Acts.” But it is necessary to Dr. 
Spencer’s explanation of the mira- 
cle, so he assumes it. 

He continues, “it was the season 
of the dry west wind, of the sand- 
bringing sirocco. Saul gave his 
companions no rest; he goaded 
them along under the hot sun even 
at noon when other caravans were 
resting in the shade.” Here again is 
a note, this time a reference to Acts 
xxii., 6, which however simply says 
that Saul was “drawing nigh to Da- 
mascus at midday.” Midday in win- 
ter would induce no particular 
fatigue or “nervous prostration,” so 
the author arbitrarily assumes that 
the expedition to Damascus took 
place “in the broiling heat of sum- 
mer,” and he works up the picture 
of the frenzied leader goading on 
his companions in the heat of the 
day. It is done so expertly that the 
hurried reader doesn’t observe that 
it is only a trick. 

But even so: heat and excitement 
cannot explain a miracle. The de- 
scription of Saul’s mental condi- 
tion must be further built up so 
that the miracle will come as it 
were naturally. Thus: as Saul was 
passing Mt. Hermon he saw its 
“three snowy peaks nine thousand 
feet in air.” Now I cannot say that 
Mt. Hermon is not snow-capped in 
the broiling heat of summer, but 
here on the North American Conti- 
nent we have mountains much loft- 
ier from which the snow burns off 
in early summer. But since Dr. 
Spencer needs the snow, we shall 
let him have it. On Mt. Hermon 
Christ was alleged to have ap- 
peared to some of His disciples “in 
the gleaming white raiment of a 
God. Doubtless, reasoned Saul’s at- 
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tendants, their eyes were dazzled by 
the snow. Perhaps, thought Saul, 
they did see a God.” 

The logic seems to be that since 
those who loved Jesus were snow- 
blinded so that they saw Him in a 
vision as God, therefore it would be 
natural that those 
who hated Jesus 
should, after look- 
ing from a distance 
at a snow-capped mountain, see Him 
in a vision as God! 

Saul hated Jesus. Dr. Spencer 
elaborates the fact: “Saul is now 
ready to curse Jesus” not only for 
the reasons he had before he left 
Jerusalem, but because up here 
around Mt. Hermon “the fame of the 
Galilean filled every valley and hill, 
every peak and dune.” How then 


Working Up 
to a Vision 


did he suddenly come to love Jesus? 
Well, it happened thus: Saul had 
grown up in Tarsus, a pagan city. 


There he had seen or had heard of 
the indecencies and abominations of 
the heathen religions. In the first 
chapters of Beyond Damascus these 
orgies are described vividly — too 
vividly—and in great detail—too 
great detail. Now on this journey 
with the blazing noonday sun beat- 
ing down upon his head and the 
snow-capped mountains behind his 
back, Saul begins to “see things.” 
He beholds “as in a vision the vo- 
taries of Tarsus, fanatics drinking 
the blood of the god and drunk with 
the wine of immortality.” Dr. Spen- 
cer calls these visions “disorderly 
ramblings.” But he neglects to say 
that they are in his own mind, and 
that he has no evidence whatever 
that they were in Saul’s mind. But 
even if they had been in Saul’s mind 
it seems to me they would only 
Strengthen his determination to 
complete the job he had commenced. 
As a Jew of the strictest sect he 
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would loathe the foulness of pagan 
worship, and the blasphemies of pa- 
gan theology. And here ahead of 
him in Damascus were certain apos- 
tate Jews who whether or not they 
indulged in lascivious and obscene 
religious orgies, surely had adopted 
what he thought a pagan abomina- 
tion, belief in a god-man. 

How all this could prepare Saul’s 
mind for a vision of Christ I cannot 
understand. In fact I should imag- 
ine (and if the writer of a book may 
give rein to imagination, why not 
the reader?) that the Pharisaical 
zealot would burn with all the more 
furious indignation to get at those 
heathenizers. The miracle becomes 
more inexplicable as Dr. Spencer 
prepares to explain it. 

But the caravan goes on. 
far there had been 
heat, fierce, white 
heat, but now (we 
shall have to rely on 
Dr. Spencer since St. 
Luke says nothing of it) there comes 
a thunderstorm. 

“A change comes over the heavy- 
ens. The sky grows like lead. 
Black clouds rush up and over-rule 
the sun. Crash—a peal of thunder! 
A blast from the very furnace of 
hell smites camels and asses and 
men. Scatter for cover now in 
confusion. Every man for himself. 
Curses in Latin and Greek and 
Hebrew. The groaning of camels. 
Men bred to the desert dismount 
and crouch in the shelter of their 
beasts. 

“Saul, like a man possessed, keeps 
straight on. They shout to him. 
He hears nothing. 

“Suddenly a shaft of lightning 
splits the air, gleams for an instant 
above their heads. As if smitten 
with a spear of light, Saul and some 
of his companions fall prone on the 


Thus 


Dr. Spencer 
and St. Luke 
Collaborate 
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ground. Others stand dumb in ter- 
ror. 

“Then out of the lightning, with 
seeming brighter than the sun, 
came a figure as John saw it on 
Patmos, clad in the radiance of a 
god. He wore a long robe and a belt 
of gold round his breast. His head 
and hair were white as wool, white 
as snow. His eyes flashed like fire; 
his feet glowed like unto burnished 
brass. 

“A voice as of many waters beat 
on Saul’s ears, saying in the Hebrew 
tongue, ‘Saul, Saul, why do you 
persecute me?’ His companions 
heard Saul ask, ‘Who are you, sir?’ 
And the reply, which they did not 
hear: ‘I am Jesus, the Nazarene, 
whom you are persecuting. It is 
hard for you to kick against the 
goads.” Aye verily, thought Saul, 
the goads that have been driving me 
on this very journey. Then again 
they heard Saul answer and ask, 
‘What shall I do, Lord?” The voice 
replied to Saul alone: ‘Rise and go 
into Damascus. There it shall be 
told you what you must do.’” 

I think that passage with its skill- 
ful interweaving of the fancies of 
Dr. Spencer and the sober story from 
the Acts of the Apostles, will suffice 
as an example of the method em- 
ployed in Beyond Damascus. He 
does indeed warn the reader, here 
and there, that he will “fill up the 
gaps” and with engaging disingenu- 
ousness he explains that the filling 
material will be taken from his own 
mind. But in the rush of the nar- 
rative, especially at climactic points, 
I am afraid that the reader will 
hardly know where Dr. Spencer’s 
fancy ends and St. Luke’s or St. 
Paul’s own narrative commences. 
Some years ago a_ tremendously 
spectacular motion picture, The Ten 
Commandments, was produced. It 
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fell rather roughly into two parts. 
In the first part the Bible text was 
used almost exclusively and the 
scenes were Biblical. The second 
part was written, if I remember 
rightly, by a woman, Jeanie Mc- 
Pherson, and the scenes were just 
plain American. 


Some witty critic re- God and 
marked that it was Jeanie 
too easy to see McPherson 


“where God left off 

and Jeanie began.” Dr. Spencer is 
not so clumsy, but if you look back 
over the passage you can see where 
he ends and where Jesus begins. The 
snow on Mt. Hermon is Dr. Spen- 
cer’s; the “vision of the votaries of 
Tarsus gashing themselves” is his; 
the “disorderly ramblings” in Saul’s 
mind are Dr. Spencer’s; the fierce- 
ly hot weather, the change, the lead- 
en sky, the peal of thunder, the 
curses in three languages, the “blast 
from the very furnace of hell,” the 
“shaft of lightning” all are Dr. Spen- 
cer’s. It must be confessed that he 
has pepped up the account a good 
deal. Take up the 22nd Chapter of 
the Acts of the Apostles and see how 
with imagination and a rather lib- 
eral application of melodramatic 
rhetoric, the modern historiographer 
has surpassed the ancient. But be 
it said in St. Luke’s defense that he 
was handicapped. He knew St. 
Paul, had talked with him and heard 
the story from him and didn’t feel 
free to play it up as your modern 
reporter does. In those days they 
put things down as they happened. 
Nowadays—witness, amongst a 
thousand others, the Lindbergh- 
Hauptmann case—rivers of words 
running into oceans are spilled in 
the report of any dramatic incident. 
In austere apostolic times the epoch- 
making, world-transforming conver- 
sion of Saul “rated,” as they say in 
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modern jargon, less than one brief 
chapter which can be read in three 
minutes. 

But we must not forget that Dr. 
Spencer’s amplification is not for 
rhetorical purposes alone. He has 
a serious psychological job in hand 
—to explain the conversion of Saul 
without recourse to the supernat- 


ural. I cannot feel 
The that he has been suc- 
Tubingen cessful. In fact I 
School cannot see that his 
Once More method is any im- 


provement upon that 
of the Tiibingen School of a century 
ago. Those old-fashioned rational- 
izers went through the Scriptures 
and reéxplained the Old and New 
Testaments without miracles, but 
their explanations have been reject- 
ed as impossible and even ludicrous. 
So, men like Dr. Spencer feel it nec- 
essary to try again with the im- 
proved apparatus of twentieth cen- 
tury psychology. But with no 
greater success. 


HESE skeptic critics don’t even 

wait for the next generation to 
refute them. They refute them- 
selves. On the very next page to his 
embellished account of Saul’s vision, 
Dr. Spencer says, “Saul did not 
know the meaning of the word hal- 
lucination.” There is more mean- 
ing and deeper truth in that obser- 
vation than Dr. Spencer himself is 
aware of. Later—two hundred 
pages later—when he is concerned 
with Paul’s mystical experiences, 
he writes, “unlike hysterical, over- 
sexed, passive mystics, Paul shows 
himself to be essentially practical 
and dynamic. His mystic tend- 
encies in no way unfit him for the 
task of organizing and governing 
the Church. He regards with more 
than a little suspicion those who let 
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miraculous and mystic powers get 
out of control.” 

Yet, the man who pays that trib- 
ute to St. Paul’s sanity is (because 
of his rejection of the supernatural) 
compelled to hold that the supreme 
mystical and miraculous experience 
which revolutionized Saul’s career 
and explains his twenty-five years 
of incessant apostolic activity is an 
hallucination, the consequence of 
exhaustion, “a nervous breakdown.” 
The exhaustion and the breakdown, 
it must not be forgotten, are gratui- 
tously supposed. So it amounts to 
this, that one of the most “practical, 
dynamic” men in history is in a mo- 
ment transformed, remains convert- 
ed and convinced for a quarter of a 
century, travels the known world 
from end to end, turns it upside 
down, inaugurates the greatest spir- 
itual and moral revolution the world 
has ever seen, influences the minds 
of men as no other mere man has 
done, and is still so important after 
1,900 years that skeptical professors 
in American universities are drawn 
to “interpret” him once more though 
he has been interpreted ten thousand 
times,—yet this man is “explained” 
as a visionary and his reconstruc- 
tion of the human race is held to 
have originated with illusion and 
hallucination! I confess that of the 
two explanations, that of St. Paul in 
the Acts of the Apostles and this ex- 
ceedingly intricate and difficult mod- 
ern psychological hypothesis, I pre- 
fer St. Paul’s. The naturalistic 
theory is in the last analysis less 
plausible than the miraculous. 


HAVE dilated upon that one su- 
preme event in St. Paul’s life not 
because its treatment is unique in 
Spencer’s Beyond Damascus, but 
because, on the contrary, he follows 
the same method consistently 
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throughout the entire work. Ex 
uno disce omnes. One particu- 
larly amusing instance of the use of 
the method of commencing with an 
imagination, forgetting it to be such 
and finally persuad- 
ing one’s self that it 
is a fact may be seen 
in Chapter XIV. Dr. 
Spencer is about to 
explain Paul’s “sting in the flesh.” 
A good many commentators have 
thought it to be a carnal temptation. 
Dr. Spencer prefers to think it ma- 
laria. In accordance with his fa- 
vorite method, he reasons thus: 
“Paul and Barnabas and Mark prob- 
ably [my italics] reached Pamphylia 
when the blinding heat of summer 
was pouring down. Pamphylia at 
this season was a most unhealthy 
spot ... like a crescent broiling-pan 
it sizzled.” So “Paul may have con- 


The Sting 
in the Flesh— 
Malaria? 


tracted malaria [italics mine again}. 
Such a supposition would explain to 
a large degree Paul’s much disputed 


thorn (stake) in the flesh.” By the 
middle of the next page the word 
“probably” and “may have” are 
dropped. Paul is “now weakened 
by malaria,” and two pages later we 
are reminded without any “ifs or 
ans” that “he was at this time a 
rather febrile convalescent.” That 
simple and unimportant example of 
the Spencer method is, I think, not 
only amusing but illuminating. It 
illustrates his plan and explains 
how it is possible to make a four- 
hundred page book out of the mea- 
ger biographical sketch provided 
by St. Luke in the Acts and a few 
scattered passages in St. Paul’s 
Epistles. 


ATURALLY in such an imagi- 
native work inconsistencies 
and contradictions abound. Take 
for example, the question of Paul’s 
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effect upon women. We have al- 
ready been promised on the jacket 
of the book that St. Paul will here be 
treated as no “crabbed misogynist.” 
That is very well, but we who vener- 
ate St. Paul are not so pleased with 
the statement that he, the ascetic, 
“drew women away from Isis and 
Cybele.” The phrase arouses suspi- 
cions, and surely enough when we 
come to page 196 we find—now not 
the blurb-writer but the author— 
speaking of “the tremendous fasci- 
nation which a man of Paul’s fire 
and energy and nervous restraint 
must have exercised upon the sus- 
ceptible women of Asia Minor. 
They found in him the same intensi- 
fication of desire that proved fatal 
to John the Baptist when Herod’s 
daughter felt it.” (At this moment 
there comes over me a painful sus- 
picion that the blurb-writer and the 
author may be one and the same!) 
But whence comes this curious no- 
tion that Paul had— 
dare I use the vul- 
gar phrase—sex-ap- 
peal? Dr. Spencer 
deduces it from the Acts of Paul 
and Thecla, a highly colored and ef- 
fusive document which, as all the 
world knows, is a forgery. The au- 
thor gives its substance in six pages, 
calling it a “charming and naive 
prose poem.” It is indeed that, but 
it still puzzles me to understand 
how one may conclude from a for- 
gery and a prose poem that Paul ex- 
ercised a “tremendous fascination” 
over the ladies—such ladies—espe- 
cially since on a preceding page we 
are told that he was “a man of slight 
stature, bald-headed, with promi- 
nent eyes and long aquiline nose un- 
der heavy eyebrows that met in the 
middle,” and that “his legs were a 
bit crooked and his knees stuck out.” 
After that and also in view of the fact 
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that St. Paul said things about wom- 
an’s place in church and in the home 
that have made him the béte noire of 
the feminists even to this day, I think 
I shall have to confess skepticism 
about his being a great favorite with 
women. As for the devotees of Isis 
and Cybele, I am sure that they hated 
and feared him. Furthermore, the 
alleged abnormal fascination of the 
gaunt and terrible John the Baptist 
for Salome is a product of the fancy 
of modern authors admittedy de- 
generate. I should expect to find in 
some spectacular motion picture 
done in the over-luscious Hollywood 
style John the Baptist or St. Paul 
represented as having a fascination 
for prostitutes, but it disturbs me to 
find a sober American scholar de- 
ducing such a nauseous conclusion 
from an apocryphal work. 


AVING said so much I feel com- 
pelled to say more. I fear that 

the New York University professor 
has in one respect fallen into the 
Hollywood fashion, and used a fa- 
miliar Hollywood device. Our friend 
Richard Dana Skinner has said that 
Cecil de Mille in The Sign of the 
Cross “made the story of the mar- 
tyrs the vehicle for 
displaying some of 
the worst features of 
late Roman vice in- 
cluding vices of sex- 
ual perversion.” So, in this life of 
St. Paul, there is, to my taste and I 
think to that of most Christians, 
quite too much Petronius, Apuleius 
and Juvenal. To say the full truth, 
these pages are pretty heavily 
spiced. I hope, and I am willing to 
believe, that the spice was inserted 
as a necessary condiment for the 
pudding. But I hope we shall not be 
accounted evil-minded if we find ob- 
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jectionable in a life of St. Paul pro- 
longed and detailed descriptions of 
the vices which he himself declared 
“should not be so much as named 
among you.” Becker, to whom I re- 
ferred in the beginning, managed 
this ugly business much more deli- 
cately in his two volumes on Greek 
and Roman life, and the reserve 
with which he dealt with vice did not 
prevent his books’ being master- 
pieces. Sienkiewicz—by the way an 
excellent archzologist—in Quo 
Vadis allowed himself considerable 
liberty in a couple of chapters. But 
I imagine it would be just as well 
for the student to get what informa- 
tion he needs about the moral de- 
cadence of imperial Rome from such 
a source as D6llinger. 


HAVE spoken of Dr. Spencer’s 
preconceptions as unfitting him 
for the job he has attempted. Ina 
letter to the New York Herald Trib- 
une referring to its review of Be- 
yond Damascus, he makes a con- 
temptuous remark about mysticism, 
indeed so contemptuous and so bad- 
mannered that I had to read it four 
or five times before I could convince 
myself that it was not a printer’s 
error. He says Paul was eager to 
flee “from this faulty world to the 
‘Alone’ where holy pie is free and 
saviors durable.” That letter ap- 
peared after my observations on the 
book were written. If I had seen 
the letter first, I would not have 
spent time to write the observations. 
The one who speaks flippantly and 
scurrilously of mysticism shows 
himself by that fact constitutionally 
and temperamentally unable to un- 
derstand the man who was lifted up 
to heaven and heard secret words 
not given to the tongue of man to 
utter. 





CORVO—THE ENIGMA‘* 


By Susan DEVINE 


ORE than twenty years ago 

there died in Venice, an Eng- 
lishman, who bore the name of 
Frederick William Serafino Austin 
Lewis Mary Rolfe, but who is now 
better remembered by his self-con- 
ferred title of Baron Corvo. A more 
eccentric Englishman never lived. 
Had he been born in Ireland, his pe- 
culiarities would have been put down 
to “the idiosyncrasies of the Celtic 
temperament,” and another bad 
mark set against the Celtic race, but 
Rolfe was born in London, and there 
is nothing to account for the enigma 
of his personality or the eccentricity 
of his character or the mystery of 
his life. 

Frederick William Rolfe was born 
at 61 Cheapside, London, on July 
22, 1860. He became a convert at 
the age of twenty-six, received the 
name of Serafino on becoming a 
Franciscan Tertiary, and added the 
names of Austin Lewis Mary at his 
Confirmation, a ceremony performed 
by Cardinal Manning. As a boy, he 
had been sent to a good school in 
Camden Town, and was holding the 
post of Master in Grantham Gram- 
mar School when he suddenly de- 
cided to become a Catholic. Gran- 
tham dismissed him very soon after, 
and for a while he was Headmaster 
of the Cathedral School for Boys, 
founded by the Marquess of Bute at 
Oban. 

Immediately after his conversion, 
Rolfe got the idea into his head that 
he was destined for the priesthood, 
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an idea which never left him for the 
rest of his life. Accordingly he ob- 
tained admittance to Oscott College 
as a clerical student. But he devoted 
most of his time to painting, for 
which he developed a passion, and 
the hours he should have spent in 
study, were passed in covering three 
sides of his bedroom walls with a 
huge representation of the burial of 
St. William of Norwich, each figure 
in the scene bearing a strong re- 
semblance to himself. It is not to 
be wondered at that he left Oscott 
without progressing far on the road 
to Orders, though he did get as far 
as the tonsure. From Oscott he went 
to Rome, where through the influ- 
ence of the Archbishop of Edin- 
burgh, he was admitted to the Scots 
College. His stay there was short, 
and by no means pleasant. The stu- 
dents disliked him. They could not 
understand his presence amongst 
them, and were affronted by his 
eccentricities. He said his office in 
his bath, he was a vegetarian, and 
on the walls of his room, he had put 
up a number of texts from Anglican 
hymns and the Scriptures, chosen 
more for piquancy than for piety. 
His afternoons were spent in paying 
fashionable calls in the city. A state 
of warfare seems to have existed be- 
tween him and the rest of the stu- 
dents, which finally came to a head 
in their going in a body to the Rec- 
tor to lodge a complaint against him. 
The Rector asked him to leave. After 
a little delay, he did so, and the day 
he left the Scots College, he, all un- 
knowingly, took the first step on the 
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road of restless wandering, misery, 
poverty, suffering and hardship 
which ended only with his death. 
Even with facts and dates be- 
fore one, it is almost impossible to 
follow Rolfe through the maze of his 
subsequent wanderings. For a lit- 
tle while he remained in Italy, and 
when he returned to England, it was 
with the title of Baron Corvo. There 
is some doubt as to how he acquired 
this title, but he says himself that 
“a man of my rank has as much 
right to the title of Baron as any 
pork butcher, who’s had his from the 
king with a title filched by politi- 
cians from a worthier house.” His 
friends advised him to drop this 
empty title, alleging that it had only 
brought him bad luck, as if he had 
ever had anything but bad luck! It 
was not until some years later that 
he availed himself of this advice, 
and then he signed himself “Fr. 


Rolfe,” giving publishers and re- 
viewers the impression that he was 


a Catholic priest. But it was too 
late. Fr. Rolfe cuts but a poor 
figure beside Baron Corvo, and it is 
as Baron Corvo that he is best 
known, and will be remembered. 
Corvo’s intention on his return to 
England was to make a livelihood 
by painting. He set up a studio at 
Christchurch, Hampshire, where 
fragments of a fresco of Saints with 
which he decorated the inside walls 
of St. Michael’s Church still remain. 
Before he began to paint, he insisted 
on having his brushes blessed. A 
violent quarrel with his friends put 
an end to his career in Christchurch, 
and sent him to London. The 
strange path of his destiny was un- 
folding according to plan. From 
London, he made the fatal mistake 
of wandering northward to Scotland. 
Though he found good friends 
amongst them, Corvo would have 
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done well to have kept away from 
the Scots. Possibly he went north 
with the intention of becoming a 
Benedictine monk, for he stayed 
some little time at the Benedictine 
Monastery of Fort Augustus. 

For a period, Corvo was tutor to 
the future historian, Malcolm V. 
Hay and his brother, at their home 
near Aberdeen. Afterwards, he tried 
to earn his living by photography in 
the city of Aberdeen. The salary he 
received, about $3.00 a week, was so 
wretched, he was driven to ask the 
House Surgeon at the Royal Hos- 
pital to certify him insane, so that 
at least he might have the shelter of 
the insane asylum. But Corvo was 
not insane. He was merely a genius 
in the wrong environment, a square 
peg in a round hole. Aberdeen had 
worse things in store for him than 
the insane asylum. She had the 
nakedness of the streets. She flung 
him into the street in his pyjamas, 
threw his clothes after him, and 
compelled him to dress on the side- 
walk. As soon as he was dressed, he 
went to the Bishop who provided 
him with a room and with food. 
After wandering around a little, he 
managed to become Secretary to H. 
H. Champion, the Labor Leader, but 
when Champion went to Australia, 
Corvo was left stranded again. 

Wales was the next place on his 
doleful itinerary. As in all things 
tragic, there is a humorous element 
in Corvo’s adventures and wander- 
ings. Tired out and hungry, he ar- 
rived at the Franciscan Monastery at 
Pantasaph, where after he had eaten 
and rested, he announced his inten- 
tion of making a retreat. This was 
cut short, however, when on the 
third day, his Retreat Master found 
him reading a novel of Charles 
Kingsley’s instead of the spiritual 
book prescribed. 
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Better luck awaited him in Holy- 
well, where the priest in charge of 
St. Winefride’s Well, engaged him 
to paint a set of banners for the 
Shrine in return for board and lodg- 
ing and pocket money. In addition 
to the comfort of his lodgings, and 
the agreeableness of his task, Corvo 
had ample time and opportunity for 
writing. But he never could keep 
himself from quarreling with those 
who befriended him; he said him- 
self that he “bathed in a row,” and 
his Holywell engagement terminated 
in a quarrel, which he magnified into 
a scandal. 

At this distance of time, it is pos- 
sible to find the affair, so tragic to 
the eyewitnesses, and so fateful to 
Corvo, if, not actually laughable, at 
least amusing. Corvo demanded an 
exorbitant price for one of his pic- 
tures, and this being justly refused 
him, he grew very indignant, threw 


up his engagement, and invoked the 
majesty of the law. When engaged 
in a quarrel with friends who had 
become foes, he had the foolish habit 
of writing offensive and abusive let- 
ters in purple, green or vermilion 
inks, in a beautiful fifteenth century 


script. Numbers of these letters 
were now addressed by him to the 
priest who had befriended him, and 
in order to further prosecute his re- 
venge, he took a position on the staff 
of the local paper, the Holywell 
Record. Asaresult of his campaign, 
the paper was dead in less than a 
year; on its death, Corvo retired to 
the workhouse, whence he continued, 
to launch intermittent attacks on 
the priest who had once rescued him. 

To a man of his temperament, life 
in the workhouse offered no lasting 
attractions, so he set out to walk 
from Flint to Oxford, where his old 
friend, Dr. Hardy, was Vice-Presi- 
dent of Jesus College. For a little 
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over a year he was Secretary to Dr. 
Hardy, then he went up to London 
determined to make his living by his 
pen. He had given up painting, and 
had now turned another corner in 
his winding course. 

From Holywell, he had sent to 
Henry Harland, Editor of the Yellow 
Book, six short stories, folktales of 
Catholic saints, which had been ac- 
cepted and published. These re- 
ceived such excellent reviews that 
Corvo was asked to write another 
series. Both sets of stories were pub- 
lished in book form under the title, 
In His Own Image. The brilliant 
and unusual character of these tales 
won for Corvo a commission to write 
a history of the Borgias, for him a 
labor of love, for he positively rev- 
eled in the fifteenth century. 

But, in the meantime, he did not 
have enough money to live on. The 
sum of one pound a week, allowed 
him by the publisher, was not suffi- 
cient for his wants, and his efforts 
to supplement it by some other work 
were unsuccessful. He made the 
rounds of publishing offices begging 
to be given a position as reader, he 
reported inquests at sixpence an 
hour, he invented scores of things, 
but he could not make ends meet. 
But for his Faith, he would have 
gone to pieces. That held him to- 
gether. He had an extraordinary de- 
votion to his Guardian Angel, and 
reading the record of his life one can- 
not fail to be struck by the number 
of occasions when friends turned up 
in the nick of time to save him from 
absolute starvation. He never failed 
to find a benefactor. A young man, 
whose tutor he had been, now res- 
cued him from want, and took him 
with him to Hampstead, where he 
paid for his room, in the same house 
with himself. Another lodger in 
the house at the time, Henry C. Bain- 
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bridge, says in his autobiography, 
Twice Seven, that the years they 
spent together with Corvo were the 
most cheerful, the most instructive, 
and the most hilarious years of their 
life. 

In his attic at Hampstead, Corvo 
wrote The Chronicles of the House of 
Borgia, and Hadrian the Seventh, 
both of them brilliant and unusual 
books. 

Corvo says in a characteristic and 
striking preface to the Chronicles of 
the House of Borgia: “The writer 
does not write with the simple object 
of ‘whitewashing’ the House of Bor- 
gia; his present opinion being that 
all men are too vile for words to 
tell.” The Borgias, however, were 
very fortunate in their chronicler, 
for while Corvo’s work is now used 
as a book of reference on the period, 
he invariably presents the Borgias in 
a favorable light. A chapter on 
Venoms—the word “poison” he dis- 
dained—is an eccentric, learned, and 
fascinating dissertation on Venoms 
as they existed in the Middle Ages, 
written to prove that the Borgias 
could not possess enough knowledge 
to administer poison in an artistic 
way, any more than they could send 
telegrams. The characters in Corvo’s 
history are vividly alive, and move 
through his pages with the swiftness, 
the violence and the picturesqueness 
of the period. The style is never 
dull, on the contrary, it is full of 
curious turns of expression. For in- 
stance: “This year also, died the 
twelve-toed, chin-tufted, excom- 
municated little Christian King, 
Charles VIII. of France; and was 
succeeded by his cousin, Louis XIL., 
a thin man with a fat neck and lip, 
and an Ethiopic nose, and exquisite 
attire.” 

Hadrian the Seventh, the book by 
which Corvo is best known, was also 
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written in the attic at Hampstead. 
A description of the room is given in 
the opening pages, the measure- 
ments, it seems, being absolutely 
correct. Hadrian the Seventh is 
Corvo’s autobiography, his confes- 
sion, and his compensation for the 
bitter frustration of his life. A witty, 
brilliant and unusual book, it is 
packed with reflections on life, which 
are uncomfortably true, and perhaps 
just a shade too thoughtful to allow 
the book ever to become popular 
with the many. It fell dead from the 
press, on its publication in 1904, and 
Corvo never received a penny for 
writing it. 

The hero of Hadrian the Seventh 
is George Arthur Rose, none other 
than Corvo himself, and he has an 
unswerving desire for the priest- 
hood. He meditates in his room on 
the futility of his life, says his Ro- 


sary and goes to sleep. Next morn- 
ing, he has two visitors, a Bishop and 


a Cardinal. They offer him the 
priesthood, and at first refusing, he 
finally accepts. The scene then 
shifts to Rome. A Papal Conclave, 
described with all the skill at Corvo’s 
command, is sitting to elect a Pope. 
The Way of Inspiration fails, so does 
the Way of Scrutiny. The Way of 
Compromise is tried, and the Pope 
elected by this method is George Ar- 
thur Rose. He takes office as 
Hadrian the Seventh, and immedi- 
ately begins a series of innovations. 
Some of Corvo’s guesses were very 
shrewd. He makes Hadrian canonize 
Joan of Are and Don Bosco. The 
beatification of Henry VI. and of 
Mary Queen of Scots was a little 
wider of the mark. Hadrian takes a 
vacation at Castelgandolfo, goes in 
procession to St. Peter’s, and walks 
about the city dressed in white. His 
first act is to give the blessing to the 
city. He renounces the Temporal 
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Power, sends out some very remark- 
able epistles to the nations of the 
earth, sells the art treasures of the 
Vatican, and gives the money to the 
poor. The Socialists he denounces 
with severity. Their principle of 
equality rouses him to red hot fury. 
“One man,” he thunders, “is not as 
good as another; he is generally a 
great deal better.” 

The strangest thing in Hadrian the 
Seventh is the forecast of the politi- 
tical future of Europe. Writing in 
1904, Corvo prophesied the Great 
War, the downfall and dismember- 
ment of Austria, the assassination of 
the Russian royal family, and the 
desire of Germany to dominate Aus- 
tria. The world is in a chaotic state 
when Hadrian sets himself to the 
great task of restoring order and 
peace. Just as he has succeeded in 
simplifying the order of things by 


establishing four supreme States, he 
is cut off by the hand of an assassin. 


A Socialist, from Scotland, who 
knew George Arthur Rose in the old 
days, and is jealous of his present 
dignity, shoots him as he is walking 
in the streets of Rome between two 
European monarchs. Hadrian lives 
long enough to give his blessing to 
the city and to forgive his murderer, 
then he dies with a smile on his face. 
“Thus died Peter in the arms of 
Cesar”... “The world sobbed, wiped 
its mouth, and experienced extreme 
relief” ... “Pray for the repose of his 
soul. He was so tired.” 

All the characters in Hadrian the 
Seventh are taken from the circle of 
Corvo’s friends and enemies. On his 
friends, he bestows all the honors at 
his command, his enemies he casti- 
gates with violence. While the per- 
sonal tone detracts from the book, it 
makes it thrillingly interesting. 
There is a fascination about this 
harrowing record of the struggles, 
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sufferings and triumphs of a human 
soul, its agonies, its frustrations and 
its pitiful efforts to right the balance 
in the field of the imagination. The 
book, while not of the first rank, is 
undoubtedly a remarkable achieve- 
ment. 

While he was still writing Hadrian 
the Seventh, Corvo was harassed by 
his usual lack of money. He left 
Hampstead, and wandered about, 
living from hand to mouth on the 
benefactions of his friends. Never 
could he earn enough money to be 
independent. The temporary as- 
sistance which from time to time he 
received, only irritated him, for by 
its very nature, it emphasized the 
uncertain mode of his life. Even if 
he did turn on all his friends, and 
quarreled with all his benefactors, it 
is hardly to be wondered at. But, as 
a matter of fact, there were a few 
friends to whom he was always loyal, 
and of whom he always spoke very 
highly, and besides there are two 
sides to every question. 

The last three years of his life, 
Corvo spentin Venice. Efforts to in- 
duce him to return to England failed. 
In Venice he suffered the same vi- 
cissitudes as in England, he went 
hungry and was fed, was alternately 
without shelter, and comfortably 
housed. According to the biography 
by A. J. A. Symons, entitled The 
Quest for Corvo, recently published, 
his character underwent a strange 
and regrettable deterioration during 
the last three years of his life. But 
benefactors never failed him, and 
when at last it seemed as if they had 
all tired of him, Death stepped in as 
his final benefactor. He died sud- 
denly and alone on October 26, 1913. 
The cause of his death was diag- 
nosed as heart disease. All things 
considered, it was not to be won- 
dered at. 





AN APOSTROPHE TO MUSIC 
By W. P. Morrissey 


OT for nothing, O Music, art thou 
A feminine word in many languages; 

For thou art much like to woman, I think, 
In the diversity of thy ways with men. 
I say this thing of thee because I know 
Thou art to me as women to most men. 
Thou art the cause of great joy, 
And yet the reason for great grief. 
Pleasure thou art, and the expression of pleasure; 
And yet art thou pain, bitter pain. 
Thou art the reason for the sleeping of little babes, 
And yet because of thee there are men who never truly sleep. 
All men go after thee because they hear thy voice, 
But to each one thou hast a different word. 


Thou art as a virgin to some hearts, 
And they adore and bless thy purity. 


To other hearts thou art as a public woman, 

And they delight themselves with thee as being such. 

Thy voice giveth rest and consolation to the souls of the weary, 
And yet are many made more weary, listening to thy very speech. 
Thou art bread and the means of bread to many, 

And there are those who starve the body, feeding the soul on thee. 
Thou art life itself and the reason for living, to many who love thee, 
And yet hast thou lovers for whom thou art a living death. 

All men have blessed God, and given thanks because thou art, 

And we think thee to be one of the signs of joy in heaven. 

But there are men who, had they the power, 

Would give thee the very lowest place in hell. 

Yes, thou art all these things, O Music: 

Joy and grief, pleasure and pain, 

Food and famine, health and sickness. 

And because thou art all these things, I liken thee 

To a fountain of many waters, bitter and sweet. 





ONE SHALL BE TAKEN 


By Beatrice BrapsHAW BROWN 


“In that night there shall be two men in one bed; the one shall be taken, and 


the other shall be left. 


“Two women shall be grinding together; the one shall be taken, and the 


other shall be left. 


“Two men shall be in the field; the one shall be taken, and the other shall 


be left.” 


NE year is like every other year. 

Only the things that happen in 
them are different. In 1914, as in 
other years before and since, there 
was a June, a July, and an August; 
and in July a great many people were 
enjoying their vacation. 

Henry Chedworth had motored 
down from Normandy to spend a few 
days at the Chateau de Suresnes. 
Paul de Suresnes had been at school 
Delightful 


with him in England. 
chap: likable, handsome, and with 
something that went beyond that: 
an essence, a flavor, as rich and un- 
mistakable as the satisfying ripeness 
of old wine, for which there is no 


other word than romantic. Spoke 
English as well as Henry did himself. 
Only son of an old French family 
with the ranking of a marquisate, 
which the religious and political 
strife of centuries had failed to ex- 
terminate. When, therefore, he 
threw out a hint about a visit, Ched- 
worth jumped at the chance. That 
is, he said he believed he could man- 
age. And in July he managed; and 
managed, too, in spite of his famili- 
arity with French chateaux, to pro- 
duce an immediate and sizeable en- 
thusiasm for the place. He found 
himself in the position of a connois- 
seur of women who falls in love at 
first sight with the unpardonable 
suddenness of a novice. 


—Luke, xvil., 34, 35. 


The mother of Paul served tea on 
the balcony overlooking the gardens. 
The brilliance of the day was mel- 
lowed by the gold of late afternoon. 
The Englishman looked up at the 
creamy mass of the Chateau, vibrant 
and glowing against the vivid curtain 
of the sky. 

“Lord, how beautiful!” 

The Marquise smiled. 

“You think so?” 

“Of course. It’s like a mound of 
cloud, or moonlight on the fields, or 
a very lovely woman dressed in 
white.” His eyes traveled over the 
variegated brilliance of the flower 
beds and the long mirror of the pool 
flashing between them. Diagonally 
across from him, the left wing of the 
Chateau ended in a _ picturesque 
structure with a small spire pointing 
into the sky. 

“The chapel?” he asked, nodding 
toward it. 

en 

“I remember. I’ve wanted to see 
the chapel. I hear there’s a story.” 

“Two stories, Monsieur. Paul will 
tell you.” She turned to her son. 
“You will take him to the chapel, 
Paul?” 

“Surely, when he is in a mood for 
hearing stories.” 

The Englishman stood up. 

“That’s now. It’s a perfect time 
and place for stories. Anything 
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will seem real to-day—the romantic, 
the fantastic, the impossible, even.” 

The Marquise raised her brows in 
the shadow of a protest. 

“But, Monsieur, it is not fantasy. 
It is history, truth.” 

“No doubt. But history becomes 
fantasy when it is old enough. Or 
when it has happened to some one 
else.” 

The Marquise shook her head. 

“No. One year is nothing. You 
are young, but you should already 
have learned that. And four hun- 
dred times nothing are still nothing. 
Anne de Suresnes, Louise de Sures- 
nes—but for a little accident of four 
hundred times nothing, either of 
those women might have been my- 
self. When I think of them, that is 
what I think.” She shuddered a lit- 
tle, the sympathetic shudder of one 
who condoles but is safe. “I would 


prefer not to, but I cannot help it.” 


“When I think of them,” said 
Paul, “I think only that they were 
beautiful. To be a woman and to be 
beautiful makes up for all the sorrow 
in the world.” 

“No. To be a woman is, in some 
measure, to suffer. It is to be at the 
mercy of people and of circum- 
stances. To be beautiful is only a 
slight mitigation. To be a woman 
and not to be beautiful—that, of 
course, is to suffer incurably. But 
you are men, you are young, you are 
charming.” She looked from one to 
the other. Their white garments in 
the golden light were dazzling. She 
felt that agreeable tremor which 
stirs a woman of any age when her 
eyes fall on an attractive man; and 
she had an added pleasure in know- 
ing that of the two, rather the more 
attractive was her son. But she 
smiled at the Englishman because he 
was not her son. “Life will be good 
to you. You are autocrats, you young 
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and charming men. You will order 
things as you wish. For that reason 
you will not understand the stories 
of Suresnes. You will tell them, 
Paul, and you, Monsieur Chedworth, 
will listen. But they will not be truth 
to you, never.” 

Shading her eyes, she watched the 
two white figures, tinted and 
warmed by the late sun, as they 
moved across the gardens and disap- 
peared in the arch of the chapel 
doors. And suddenly, as if the four 
hundred years of which she spoke 
were indeed nothing, and the chapel 
had reverted to its original mission, 
a chill fell on her spirit, and again 
she shuddered a little, and sighed. 

Inside the chapel, the Englishman 
exclaimed again. 

“How gorgeous!” 

It was many generations since the 
chapel had been used for the private 
worship of the family and estate; 
barren now of ornament, it retained 
only the structure of its altar, the 
original pews, and high in the west- 
ern wall, a rose window. This win- 
dow gleamed in the dim interior like 
a circle of jewels. The sun poured 
through its multi-colored transpar- 
ency and lay splashed on the floor in 
glowing pools of light, ultramarine 
and amber, vermilion and emerald. 
In the gray and brooding silence that 
wrapped the place so thoroughly 
that the intrusion of the two men 
hardly disturbed it, these colors on 
the worn flagstones sang aloud. 

Beneath the window a row of 
carved stone panels extended. Paul 
de Suresnes stooped and felt along 
the wall a little above the floor. 
There was the click of a released 
spring. One of the panels swung 
outward and revealed a hollow in the 
thick stone of the wall, very shallow 
and narrow—in fact, hardly large 
enough for a single person. 
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“This is the place,” said Paul. 
“My respected ancestor who built the 
chapel was foresighted. He believed 
in preparing for emergencies.” 

And he enlightened his friend as 
to the two occasions on which the 
opening in the panel had been used. 


I. 


It was a fine spring morning in one 
of those years when heaven was ap- 
palled and earth shaken by an in- 
congruous and terrible phenome- 
non: Christendom divided into two 
armed camps and each fighting the 
other in the name of Christ. There 
were those who championed what 
they called liberty, there were those 
who upheld the ancient Faith, be- 
lieving the loss of it to be the worst 
loss a people or a nation could sus- 
tain; and among these latter were 
the family of Suresnes. 

The air was filled with the golden 
quiver of sunlight spreading its 
transparent fingers in benediction 
over the earth; each breath one drew 
was intoxicating with the heady 
sweetness of growing things. On this 
day the youngest son of the family, 
who had been long abroad, was to re- 
turn from his travels. He was not a 
soldier, he was a painter, a poet, a 
musician; he had been dedicated not 
to war, but to learning and art. In 
his childhood he had shown remark- 
able abilities, as a consequence of 
which he had been sent, with a tutor, 
to England, and then to Italy. His 
talents being as pronounced as they 
were varied, great things were ex- 
pected of him. His return was there- 
fore an occasion of rejoicing, but 
there was no rejoicing; and his 
bright-haired young cousin, Anne de 
Noisy, twisted her hands together 
and wondered how she would tell 
him what had happened. 
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There are only certain words in a 
language and one uses them for 
everything. She found herself face 
to face with her cousin, and she said 
what she had to say. 

“These wars, Armand—these 
dreadful wars. They are all gone, all. 
Your father—he was shot, at an inn. 
Charles and Victor, in battle. Louis 
—they broke into a church where he 
was saying Mass. You are left, only 
you. You are Marquis de Suresnes.” 

He stood silent, looking at her. 
She had been a child when he left. 
A gangly girl with red hair. Now she 
was tall, her figure curved, her face 
pearly white above her dark gown, 
her hair a radiance against it. He 
heard her words, but their message 
was mitigated by a discovery. 

“There is you, too, Anne,” he said. 

For the loss of a family he had 
hardly known, he found consolation 
in this cousin whom circumstances 
had made temporary mistress of the 
Chateau. From that first meeting, 
their marriage was inevitable. As 
soon as propriety allowed, it took 
place. 

“Tell me, Armand,” she asked, 
“why did you do it?” 

“Do what, ma mie?” 

“Marry me.” 

He effected to consider. 

“Some one in the family must 
marry, and there is no one but me. 
Is not that a reason?” 

“A reason for marrying, perhaps. 
But not a reason for marrying me. 
Why did you marry me?” 

“Why, there was no one else to 
marry.” 

“But that is nonsense. There were 
plenty to marry.” 

“Who, then?” 

She counted them on her fingers: 
“The young person in England for 
whom you wrote the twelve sonnets 
because there was something in 
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every month in the year to remind 
you of her.” 

“And at the end of the year there 
was nothing to remind me of her any 
more.” 

“Well, then—the Contessina in 
Rome for whom you composed the 
Italian Trio because she admired you 
so passionately.” 

“For whom I composed the Trio in 
the hope of persuading her to trans- 
fer her passions from the man to his 
melodies.” 

“Qu’on est naif. Considering she 
was Italian, and of rank, and in love 
with him, I marvel that he escaped 
unwifed and — unknifed. But no 
matter. Then, the Marchesa in Flor- 
ence whose portrait you painted and 
who had your miniature done be- 
cause the view from her windows no 
longer pleased her, after she had 
seen you.” 


“She wanted my likeness. She has 


it, and is content.” He stared down 
ather. “But how do you know these 
things? I have never told you.” 

“Ah, non? There were letters, I 
seem to remember.” 

“But I did not write in them what 
you have repeated.” 

“Not in words, oh, no. But I ama 
woman. I need no words. I read 
what is thought, not what is writ- 
ten.” 

“Then you are deceiving me.” 
Cupping her face in his hands, he 
looked into it reprovingly. “You ask 
me why I have married you, and you 
know already. Therefore, I will not 
tell you. For punishment, you shall 
tell me.” 

She returned his gaze, guileless. 
“How agreeable it is to be punished! 
—Because you love me.” 


As Armand had been so much ab- 
sent, he was all but forgotten by the 
Huguenot party as well as by his 
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own. It was generally believed that 
the family of Suresnes had been dis- 
posed of, and no one was sent to at- 
tempt the assassination of the young 
Marquis, or summon him to the 
wars, or otherwise disturb him. He 
lived in the midst of the vast serenity 
of his estate, cut off as it were from 
the conflicts of his time and almost 
unconscious of them. But he had 
hardly been married a year when he 
received a letter which shocked him 
into an awareness of the issues he 
had so long ignored, notwithstand- 
ing that its contents were wholly 
pacific. 

An era of reconciliation was at 
hand. A group of Catholic nobles 
were to treat with the Huguenot 
leaders near Paris. The presence of 
the Marquis de Suresnes, as repre- 
sentative of a family whose loyal 
support of the Faith could always be 
relied on, was desired. 

That was all; but it threw its recip- 
ient into dismay. He was torn be- 
tween two duties. There was Anne, 
who was relying on the comfort of 
his presence in a coming ordeal. 
There was the Faith, to which he 
alone of all his family had given no 
active support. He had been long in 
Italy, he had taken the Faith for 
granted. He loved it and was loyal 
to it, yes, but he did not see why 
others should not take it for granted, 
too, as they had done for hundreds 
and hundreds of years—he failed ut- 
terly to understand why there should 
be all this uproar over what ought to 
be plain to everyone. 

He did not thus marshal to him- 
self the reasons of his indifference, 
however. To himself he said only 
that the immediate duty constrained 
him. This was sufficient, and he 
wrote his apologies forthwith: 

“Madame la Marquise... you will 
understand...” 
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On rereading his apology he bit 
the end of his quill and frowned. 
The excuse which was so valid to 
Anne and himself became, on pa- 
per, a triviality to smile at. He re- 
membered his father and his broth- 
ers. There were others who would 
remember them, too. After all, he 
could not so lightly shirk the re- 
sponsibility which his birth and 
parentage, as well as his conscience, 
imposed upon him. A trip to Paris 
for a council—a council not of war 
but of peace—it was the only sacri- 
fice, the only duty in the name of 
the Faith that had been asked of 
him. He colored with sudden shame 
at the thought of his reluctance, 
tore his apology to bits, and rode 
away that night. 

Anne did not attempt to dissuade 
him. She merely sobbed a little be- 
fore he left and unrestrainedly 
afterwards. Thirty-six hours later 
she was the mother of a son. 

Four weeks went by. Couriers 
came with letters from Armand, let- 
ters protesting his devotion to her, 
his joy in the son he had not seen, 
his sorrow in being parted from her, 
his bitter regret that he had, as it 
would appear, abandoned her in her 
travail. And he wrote also of an- 
other matter, the significance and 
enormity of which appeared to him 
for the first time: “But the Faith is 
in travail now, my sweet, the be- 
loved Mother of us all; and how 
terrible that travail is you would 
know could you see and hear what 
I have seen and heard. In the 
sweetness and peace of Suresnes we 
have not known of it, and I reproach 
myself now for my indifference to 
the Faith in her hour of need, 
though the excuse thereto were the 
excellent one of love of you. I have 
ridden through country where there 
is hardly a church standing, where 
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they, who call themselves réformés, 
care not what they do to the temple 
of Our Lord, defiling it in ways I 
cannot bring myself to mention. 
And they who have no respect, who 
have, indeed, such abominable con- 
tempt, for the Person and Presence 
of the Shepherd, how will they have 
regard for the sheep? The answer 
to that I leave to you. Yes, the blood 
of our Mother is flowing from a deep 
and terrible wound—and shall we 
let her die when we, and only we, 
can stanch it?” 

He added that he prayed to be 
forgiven his previous neglect, and 
to be allowed to make some repa- 
ration for it by active loyalty .. . if 
God would grant him that grace. 

Finally Anne received a letter an- 
nouncing his return. Matters had 
been settled, though there was still 
grumbling; he would see her soon. 
So soon that it seemed indeed almost 
a folly to write, but the pleasure of 
writing her was second only to the 
pleasure of seeing her, and in that 
case folly became wisdom, and why 
deprive himself of either pleasure 
when both were within his grasp? 

The letter preceded him to the 
Chateau by less than an hour. It 
was again a night in spring, white 
and drenched with moonlight. 
Anne stood by the tall candelabra in 
the salon, reading her letter. The 
wavering flame of the candles sent 
ripples of light across her bright 
hair. Her lips curved at the letter’s 
pleasantries, the color rose in her 
cheeks at the things it said to her 
only. 

She was so engrossed that she did 
not hear the ring of a horse’s hoofs 
on the cobblestones of the court. A 
moment later her husband entered 
the room and spoke to her. 

Startled, she looked up. Her eyes 
caught his face, and she stood star- 
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ing, stunned by the ghastly agita- 
tion she saw there. The letter 
dropped from her hands and she be- 
gan to tremble. 

“But Armand—what is it—what 
is it?” 

He crossed the room and caught 
her to him. His breath came in the 
hard gasps of a winded runner; she 
could feel the shaking of his body. 

“Anne—it is a terrible thing I 
have to tell you. You can listen?” 

Her eyes dilated. Her lips nar- 
rowed to a scarlet thread. She 
nodded. 

“They were angry at our terms. 
They laid a trap—they fell on us 
at Mass. They killed us—they tried 
to kill us all. I escaped—I do not 
know how.” 

A silence fell between them and 
lay like ice. After a moment he 


went on, his breathing quieter, his 


words more rapid: 

“There will be no peace now— 
there will be war again. They want 
Suresnes. They want me. They 
did not know about me, they were 
incensed that Suresnes still lives. 
They do not know we have a son. 
They must never know. Take him 
to Italy, and bring him up for the 
Faith. You will be safe there.” 

She drew back, startled. 

“But what are you saying? You 
are home, you are safe. They can- 
not reach you here.” 

He shook his head. “No. I rode 
too fast for them, but they are on 
my heels. There is no time. They 
will be here soon.” A strong shud- 
der shook him. “There will be no 
one left 'at Suresnes when they are 
gone.” 

Her hands gripped his cloak. Her 
hair shone against it. 

“What are we todo?” The words 
were a moan. “Mother in Heaven— 
what are we to do?” 
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“IT will tell you what we are to 
do. And you must obey.” 

She looked up. Instantly she 
knew what he meant. The color 
drained from her lips. Her eyes 
darkened and kindled with hor- 
ror. 

“No!” she cried harshly. 
no!” 

“Yes. 
child.” 

“No, no! It is you who must 
hide—it is you! They will not kill 
me—I am a woman—they—” 

“Anne!” His hands, gripping 
her shoulders, shook with the in- 
tensity of his purpose. “You must 
obey. Do you hear me? You must 
obey. I cannot care for the child, 
and they will not spare him or you. 
Where they have their way, they 
spare no one. If I hide, we die, all 
three. If you hide, you save him, 
and more than him. You save 
Suresnes, for the Faith. We cannot 
all hide. There is room for him and 
you. You must save him. You 
must. I tell you they will hunt un- 
til they find me, and when they 
have found me they will be satis- 
fied. They are sure I am the last, 
they know nothing of him. But 
there is no time. Where is he? 
Come—” 

He was right. There was no 
time. He had hardly shut the panel 
when they broke into the chapel. 
He swung round and faced them, 
his han” tightening on the back of 
a pew. For a moment he turned 
sick with the fear that he had not 
been quick enough and they had 
seen what he was doing. But they 
had not. 

They rode away satisfied that they 
had accomplished the extermination 
of Suresnes. And for some years 
they were spared the humiliation 
of knowing that they had erred. 


“No, 


You must hide—with the 
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II 


It was a winter evening in 1760. 

The candle light wavered inade- 
quately in the great bedroom, throw- 
ing grotesque shadows across the 
cavern of the bed. There was a 
fire on the hearth, but the room was 
so cold that breath hung in the air 
like mist. 

“Louise — my child—are you 
there?” 

The little girl drew near to the 
curtained bed. Her mother lay in 
it, her arm curved round a bundle. 
Old "Toinette the nurse stood by, 
her eyes fiery from weeping. 

“Louise, it is your brother.” Her 
mother indicated the bundle. “You 
will care for him. You will teach 


him—to be good and to do right— 
as I have taught you. 
taught. 


He must be 
There will be no one but 
you. Promise, my child.” 

The little girl began to sob. 

“I promise, Maman—” 

Thenceforth Louise de Suresnes 
had one ideal: to do right, and one 
purpose: to teach her brother to do 
right also. But the task was hope- 
less from the beginning. She would 
read aloud to him from a Book: 
“Blessed are the clean of heart, for 
they shall see God.” He wriggled 
in his chair, yawned, nodded, slept. 
The Marquis then took his son and 
taught him by example how pleas- 
ant it was to live after the fashion 
of the day. With his father there 
was no question of ennui, much less 
of going to sleep. At length the old 
Marquis died, leaving behind him a 
pupil thoroughly trained in the art 
of decadent and exquisite living. 

Louise grew up, dedicated to her 
task. Even the fact that she was 
beautiful did not deter her... . 

“But, Louise, why will you not 
come?” 


“Why do you ask me, Marcel, 
when you know?” 

“There is only one reason I will 
accept, and that is that you do not 
love me. And you do love me. So 
there is no reason. I do not know 
why.” 

The girl raised her distressed eyes 
to the scowling young man before 
her. He stood by his horse, fleck- 
ing his boots impatiently with his 
riding whip. 

“I have only a short time if I am 
to catch the packet at Le Havre. 
You know I love you and want 
you. You know they do not want 
you here. The rich do not like you: 
you are good. The people hate you: 
you are an aristocrat. Soon there 
will be difficult times, dangerous 
times. One does not have to be a 
prophet to foresee that. Now is the 
time to go, while it is safe. I can 
wait ten minutes. Order your horse, 
fetch your cloak, and come.” 

The girl was trembling. She 
forced back the sobs in her throat. 

“But Marcel, do you not see? If 
I go, we are lost. If I stay, he will 
see. I will make him see, some 
day. I must make him see, Marcel 
—I must, I must—” 

He swung his whip impatiently. 

“But that is folly. He will never 
see. What good have you done him? 
None. Will to-morrow be different 
from to-day? You know it will not. 
He gambles, he drinks, he is ex- 
travagant, he amuses himself with 
women, he will not marry. Virtue 
bores him, religion infuriates him, 
he despises you. He will despise 
you more and more. He will never 
listen to you, never.” 

Her eyes were brimming. 

“Oh, please—do not say those 
things. He will listen—he will! ! 
will not lose—you shall see. I will 
win. But go—please go—” 
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He caught her to him. 

“I will go. But one day I will 
come back. In a year—two years— 
you will change your mind.” 

She pushed him from her, ran to 
her room, fell on her knees, and 
sobbed wildly. 

Overnight the Old Régime top- 
pled. The young Marquis de 
Suresnes quitted his apartments in 
Paris and returned to the Chateau 
by night, in a coach without a lan- 
tern. His sister pleaded with him to 
leave the country, but he refused. 
He defied the New Régime; he 
would live as he had always done. 
Deprived of his Parisiennes, he con- 
soled himself with the pretty vil- 
lagers. Again his sister remon- 
strated, and was warned to keep her 
reproofs to herself. 

“There is only one thing capable 
of goading me to extremities, my 
sister, and that is boredom. It is 


impossible for you to conceive how 
terribly I am bored—by life in gen- 
eral, and in particular, by you.” 


She was stricken. It was the last 
hour. There was no longer any 
hope. With her brother’s degrada- 
tion the family perished, and igno- 
miniously. Honorable death she 
would have welcomed. The light 
which had burned so long would 
shine even brighter as a memory. 
But that it should gutter in the foul 
air of immorality. .. . 

The Reign of Terror was in full 
swing. Paris was combed for aris- 
tocrats to serve as examples. The 
Committee of Public Safety was re- 
minded of the Citizen de Suresnes 
and the pretty Citizeness, his sister. 
A friend learned of the denunciation 
and came secretly from Paris, with 
a warning. 

Louise de Suresnes received him 
and listened to his message. Then 
she went to her brother who was 
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sulking in his room. She shut the 
door and stood with her back against 
it. At the sight of his sister the 
young Marquis raised his brows. 

“Ah, Louise. Another lecture?” 

“No, my brother. A command.” 

“A command?” 

“Yes. I have just been advised: 
our presence is desired in Paris. 
But you, my brother, will remain 
here.” 

“Our presence is desired—? 
What are you saying? What do you 
mean?” ’ 

“I say what is true. We are want- 
ed in Paris. It is—shall we say?— 
a féte. The Republic is sending per- 
sonally to escort us. To-morrow— 
perhaps to-night. When they ar- 
rive, I shall present them with your 
regrets.” She almost smiled. “Is it 
not strange? A féte of aristocrats, 
in Paris. I attend, you remain 
here.” There was a pause. She 
added, “You understand me, my 
brother, I am sure.” 

Comprehension dawned upon him. 

“Louise! Are you mad?” 

“You know that I am not mad. 
And you know what I mean. Our 
time has come, but they will not 
find you. When they are gone, you 
will leave France. You will escape 
to England. Later, you will re- 
turn.” She was imperious, a ’gen- 
eralissimo issuing commands. But 
her face was white as paper, and 
her rigidly held lips were trembling. 
“This is not a wish, it is not a re- 
quest. It is a command. You will 
marry, and you will have children. 
You will go regularly to Mass, and 
your children will go, too. You will 
remember—everything I have told 
you. You will teach your children 
to be worthy—as I—as I have taught 
—you.” 

She broke off. The young man 
had risen and stood, his eyes on hers, 
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his face stricken and ghastly. It 
was that instant when the whole 
of a past life was engulfed and 
drowned in the imminence of the 
present, when the realization 
dawned that a moment had come 
after which nothing could ever be 
as it had been before. He stood 
erect, silent, motionless, held in that 
tense stillness beside which repose 
is action, braced against the over- 
whelming force of events which was 
sweeping him out of the current of 
his desires and intentions into the 
impulsion of another’s will. The 
whole of his resistance was gathered 
into the few seconds in which they 
stood facing each other, and there 
spent itself. The silence was shat- 


tered by a terrible sob. He threw 
himself at her feet. 

That evening two servants of the 
Republic arrived at the Chateau. 
She heard the rattle of cartwheels 


on the cobblestones of the court. A 
few moments later she welcomed 
her visitors, alone. 

One of them stood in the shad- 
ows, abashed before nobility, crum- 
pling his cap in his hands. The 
other with his cap on his head, con- 
sulted a list of names. 

“Citizeness de Suresnes.” 

“I am she.” 

“And Citizen de Suresnes. Where 
is he?” 

“There is no Citizen de Suresnes.’ 

“The Republic informs me that 
there is such a person. The Re- 
public never lies.” 

Louise de Suresnes was trem- 
bling from head to foot. But her 
voice was calm as ice 

“In this case, Citizen, the infal- 
lible Republic is mistaken.” 

Deliberately, as if it were an aid 
to him in dealing with the machina- 
tions of aristocrats, the servant of 
the Republic scratched his head. 
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With his thumbnail he extracted 
the material thus collected and 
looked at it thoughtfully. Then he 
added it to the accumulated sedi- 
ment on his breeches. 

“The Citizeness will permit me to 
decide that for myself. Eh, 
Jacques!” 

Jacques emerged from the shad- 
ows, still hanging his head. The 
Citizeness saw that this habit result- 
ed, not from shyness, but from a 
disease of the skin which he tried in 
vain to hide. 

“En avant, Jacques. We hunt 
aristocrats. The Citizeness will show 
us her estate .. .” 

They halted at the chapel. 
Jacques held aloft the candle with 
which the Citizeness had provided 
him. 

“They always hide in the chapel.” 
Sweeping his eyes about him, he 
succumbed to the promptings of 
patriotism. “Down with aristo- 
crats!” he shouted. “Down with 
all Catholics!” 

The servant of the Republic 
curbed his enthusiasm with a glare. 
“Pig! Have you no regard for the 
feelings of the Citizeness? Tais-toi, 
imbécile!” 

They proceeded about the chapel, 
Jacques poking the candle into every 
cranny which could, or could not, 
have concealed a lurking aristocrat. 
The shadows jumped and shrank 
and wavered on the walls and floor 
with the erratic movements of the 
light. The Citizeness remained 
where she was. 

Her knees began to fail her. Her 
trembling increased painfully. Her 
eyes traveled to the panel and fas- 
tened themselves on the spring 
which released it. She could not 
withdraw them. The panel sprang 
into visibility as if it had turned 
suddenly red. The rest of the 
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chapel faded, leaving the panel 
alone, staring, clamoring for detec- 
tion. 

“They will go and release the 
spring,” she thought. “Why do they 
not go? It is so simple...” 

She gripped the back of a pew, 
fighting an insane impulse to go and 
show them herself. It was so plain, 
they must see it. One touch of the 
finger on the right place, and they 
would not have to look any farther. 
Do you not see the place? There, 
right there: an inch from the floor 
... hold the pew, hold it tight... 
how white the knuckles are beneath 
the flesh when you hold anything as 
tight as that . . . The voice of 
Jacques came out of the drumming 
that filled her ears and the haze that 
surrounded her, and pierced her 
consciousness with an intelligible 
meaning: 

“He is not here. He has fled.” 

It was followed by the voice of 
the servant of the Republic: 

“In that event, Citizeness, I can 
promise you the pleasure of a re- 
union in Paris.” 

In this the infallible Republic 
promised more than it could ful- 
fill. There was no reunion in Paris. 

The head of the Citizeness fell be- 
neath the caress of the guillotine, 
and was held up for inspection and 
mockery. The spectators to this 
event did not know that they were 
witnesses to their own defeat and 
their victim’s triumph. They knew 
only that the Citizen de Suresnes did 
not accompany his sister on her last 
journey because he was nowhere to 
be found. 


There was a silence, followed by 
the click of the spring as the panel 
slid shut. 


The Englishman started and 
looked about him. The sun was 
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very low. The shadows had deep- 
ened in the chapel and the colors 
were gone from the floor. He shiv- 
ered slightly. 

“Lord, let’s get out of here . 

Paul laughed a little. 

“You are affected—? Remember, 
it was very long ago.” 


” 
. 


Ill 


It was a spring night in 1918. 

The stars were low and brilliant; 
there was no moon. Against the 
glowing panorama of the heavens 
a rambling bulk spread an inky, 
irregular patch. Seen from the 
ground, it loomed immense and pon- 
derous, cutting into the lighted bril- 
liance overhead like a gigantic scar. 
The ravaged earth was warm and 
moist and full of the sweetness of 
spring. It sent its fragrance to the 
nostrils of two grotesque figures 
who proceeded over the ground 
worm-fashion, and paused before 
the sprawling silhouette. 

In the darkness they might have 
been detached bits of earth, or deep- 
er shadows on the pitted ground— 
and indeed, they were filthy enough 
to have borne out the resemblance, 
and hardly more animated than the 
soil on which they lay. They were, 
however, men: an English aviator, 
and a French officer of artillery. 

The Englishman spoke, in a mur- 
mur even lower than a whisper: 

“Well—here we are.” 

“Yes. We should be across before 
morning.” 

“Thanks to you.” 

There was no answer. The ab- 
surdity of words of any kind was 
evident. They lay silent, breathing 
with the heavy respiration of the 
exhausted. The Frenchman’s head 
rested on his arms. The English- 
man glanced at the motionless fig- 
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ure, and his face wrenched with 
sympathy. 

“Poor devil...” 

He looked up at the black scar of 
the building, and recollection cut 
him like a knife. He remembered 
a summer day and a building shin- 
ing like pearl, a panorama of flower 
beds, a pool flashing between them, 
a chapel with a jeweled window, a 
beautifully dressed woman who 
poured tea... 

The scene came back to him with 
the vividness of a picture flashed 
on a screen in a dark room. The 
impact of the recollection on his 
emotions and his memory was like 
the physical shock which jars the 
wounded before they feel pain. 


There was an impression of imme- 
diacy also, as if the remembered 
episode were coincident with and 
more real than the present itself— 


as near in time at least as yesterday 
and so vivid as to consign to a world 
of hideous and impossible phantas- 
magoria the events of the past four 
years, reducing them to the con- 
ceptions merely of some diseased 
brain. The words of his hostess 
on that brilliant summer day were 
still fresh in his ears: “You are auto- 
crats, you young and charming men. 
You will order things as you wish. 
For that reason you will not under- 
stand the stories of Suresnes .. .” 
He saw, with like clearness, the 
pleasing figure of his companion, 
warm and shining in the afternoon 
sun, as they moved together across 
the gardens; he saw the intimate 
gray chapel, wrapped in a silence 
which their entrance hardly dis- 
turbed, and made luminous by the 
glowing circle of the window and 
the magnificent splash of colors on 
the floor... 

He turned his head a little to the 
left. There was the black finger of 
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the spire, drawing a line against the 
stars. Was it the same place? Or 
was it a bad dream about the same 
place, from which he would waken, 
shaking the hideous impression 
from him as one shakes stinging 
water after a cold plunge? Again 
he glanced at his companion. He 
had not moved. The head still rest- 
ed on the outstretched arms. 

“God,” said the Englishman, “I 
can’t stand this... .” 

He shrank from the necessity im- 
posed on his imagination by that 
motionless figure, of conceiving of 
the extent of another’s suffering. 
His mind in its own defense drew 
back from the picture so recently 
presented to it, and concerned itself 
with the needs of the present. The 
building before them was a tomb 
of darkness and silence, but they 
could not take it for granted they 
were safe. There might be a guard 
around somewhere. For the two 
men on the ground, there was only 
one matter of importance in the 
world: to pass the premises without 
being discovered and stopped. 

The Chateau marked the limit of 
the German advance. Well before 
morning, if their luck held, they 
should reach their own lines. Since 
the day before they had covered, un- 
molested, the thirty miles which 
separated them from the concentra- 
tion camp where they had met by 
accident, and from which they had 
made a successful escape. 

To the Englishman, this chance 
meeting at the prison camp was 
more than a surprise. Something 
in the gaunt figure of a French ar- 
tillery officer, hastily glimpsed 
among a heterogeneous group of 
prisoners, arrested his attention. 
His eyes traveled back for a second 
look. At the same moment the 
French officer glanced in his direc- 
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tion. The recognition was mutual. 
Paul de Suresnes was surprised, but 
the Englishman felt relief pour over 
him in a great wave, relaxing his 
muscles stiffened by an anxiety so 
intense as to amount to physical dis- 
tress. 

In the pressure of the hour, with 
large batches of prisoners arriving 
daily from the front, and all avail- 
able men needed for the great offen- 
sive, the camp was loosely guarded. 
It was not difficult for the English- 
man to tell his story, or for the two 
to plan and effect their escape. 

Flying behind the German lines 
the day before, the Englishman had 
discovered a gun. Its size and loca- 
tion roused his suspicions. There 
were rumors—whether founded on 
fact or hysteria, no one knew—of 
an impending bombardment of 
Paris by a second gun, more power- 
ful and at shorter range than the 
one which had worked so disas- 
trously on Allied morale two months 
previously. This solitary concealed 
weapon announced itself to the 
flyer as, possibly, intended for that 
purpose. With things as they were, 
the effect of such a bombardment 
would be catastrophe. It was im- 
possible to say how much depended 
on his getting back and reporting 
the discovery at once. 

Returning with his news, he was 
forced down by engine trouble on 
enemy territory and captured. 

“T’ve got to get back,” he finished. 
“T'll make a break for it to-night. 
But I haven’t the devil of an idea 
where I am or where to go when I 
get out. You can tell me—if any- 
one can.” 

“Tl go with you.” 

“That’s not necessary. You are 
here now, a prisoner, and for the 
time you are safe. There’s no need 
for both of us—” 
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“I cannot tell you the way. I can 
only show you. We will go to 
Suresnes. It is near the front. 
From there we can cross. If we 
find any dead Boches we will bor- 
row their clothes. At a distance at 
least we will pass unnoticed. The 
country is almost deserted. We 
should have no trouble.” 

Nor had they. In less than 
twenty-four hours they had reached 
their first objective. Only a short 
distance separated them now from 
their own lines. Very soon, if their 
luck held. ... 

The Englishman glanced at his 
companion, who, by a simultaneous 
impulse, raised his head and turned 
towards him. His face made a 
white blur in the darkness. 

“Shall we go on?” 

They began to crawl forward 
again. Suddenly that happened for 
which they had waited moment by 


moment during the past twenty-four 

hours, in an agonizing hope of avoid- 

ing it that was worse than fear. 
The silence was broken by a 


shout. They stumbled to their feet. 
The Englishman felt himself 
clutched by the wrist and pulled 
sharply to the left. Blindly, awk- 
wardly, but with terrific impulsion 
born of the instinct for self-defense, 
and without regard for the darkness 
and ploughed earth that hindered 
them, they began to run. 

The beam of an electric torch 
pierced the darkness. It traveled 
along a scarred wall and stopped on 
the cavern of an open door. The 
finger of light revealed two figures 
framed in a black archway. The 
door swung shut against a hail of 
bullets. 

Outside, the shouting died away 
momentarily, then swelled to a 
clamor of voices and tramping feet. 
But in the few seconds’ quiet that 
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intervened between the dying away 
of the clamor and its recurrence, 
the stone walls of the ancient chapel 
inclosed a sanctuary of silence and 
darkness in which a long drama 
played itself out to a swift end... 

In the unrelieved blackness of the 
chapel, the two figures made hard- 
ly distinguishable shapes of black- 
ness more solid still. One of them, 
stooping, fumbled along the rear 
wall. Behind him, the bulk of the 
other figure hovered, and, in a flash 
of comprehension, became articu- 
late. 

“What are you doing—?” 

There was the click of a released 
spring. The answer came in a 
hoarse whisper. 

“You know the place. Get in 
there. Where’s your hand? There, 
that’s the spring. When they’ve 
gone, open it...” 


The Englishman drew back. He 
spoke savagely. 

“Get in there yourself, curse you. 
Do you think I—” 

The Frenchman’s nails dug into 
his wrist. 

“You found the gun. 


You know 
where it is. I don’t. Hurry—” 

The doors broke open. A group 
of gray-uniformed men stumbled in. 
They stood, looking about them with 
hostile, searching faces. The leader 
swung his light about him. It 
showed him a small stone chamber 
with pews and an altar. In the back 
wall a staring window framed a 
circle of stars and sky. 

Before him, a single prisoner sup- 
ported himself against a pew. He 
wore a filthy German uniform 
which did not fit him. Blood was 
running down one wrist and falling 
in thick drops on the floor. His 
hair was caked and matted with 
dirt. In the deep lines of his face 
shadows lay heavily, as if drawn in 
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with ink. His eyes glittered with 
the intense brightness of a cat’s at 
night. 

The sentry moved his light about 
him again and brought it back to his 
prisoner. 

“There were two of you. 
is the other?” 

The prisoner shook his head. 

“No. Only one.” 

The German swore. 

“Two men ran in here. I saw 
them. You and another. Where is 
the other?” 

The prisoner swayed on his feet. 
His grip on the back of the pew 
tightened, the knuckles rising 
whitely beneath the soiled and 
roughened flesh. Again he shook his 
head. 

“No, I tell you. 
one.” 

The German seized him by the 

arm. 
“You are a cursed spy. There 
were two. I saw them. The other 
is hiding somewhere.” With his 
head he motioned to his companions. 
“Hunt, you others. And you, spy, 
come with me.” 

The others hunted. They spread 
through the Chateau, over the 
grounds, in a search which ended 
in nothing. The sentry led his pris- 
oner away into the starry night. 

The mystery of the second figure 
was never explained. The sentry 
concluded that he must have been 
mistaken, there could not have been 
two. The capture of one spy was a 
sufficient accomplishment, from the 
glory of which the failure to cap- 
ture another must not be allowed to 
detract. 

In due course the spy was tried 
and shot, the sentry cited, and the 
incident considered closed. 

Its direct relation to the discov- 
ery and demolition of a long-range 


Where 


There was only 
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German gun, whose objective had 
been Paris, was known only to two 
people: the British flight leader who 
led the attacking air squadron, and 
a white-haired Frenchwoman in 
Paris, to whom, later, he made 
known the details of the affair. 

It was a painful interview, but 
less painful for the listener than for 
the narrator. 

She realized this. The story was 
not a shock to her, as she had al- 
ready been informed of the death of 
her son; it was a revelation merely 
of the circumstances which led to 
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it, and a revelation not without 
honor, if one could look at it that 
way. Suresnes was gone: the 
Chateau demolished in the German 
retreat, the family extinct; but for 
one of her age and race, it was not 
impossible to look at it that way. 
Her task, she saw, was to assure her 
caller that his part in bringing to 
an end the long story of Suresnes 
was not the occasion for bitter 
self-reproach he had made it, but 
rather for a certain pride. This she 
did graciously, and with some suc- 
cess. 


HE THAT HATH EYES 


By GARRETT O’DRISCOLL 


OD in the filigree 
Of light and leafless tree; 


And in the sun’s opaque 
On clear backwater lake; 


And in the changing sheen 
Of wee wings, copper-green: 


In miniature pampas 
Of July quiver-grass; 


In brush of the wind’s wing 
Across the cheek of spring: 


In Heaven-etchéd hills 
And earth-embedded rills: 


God in Creation, he 
That hath eyes, let him see. 





A WORD FOR THE MIDDLE AGES 
By H. E. G. Rope 


E recovery of our historical 

heritage goes on steadily. 
Among those in whom it has been 
sought to trace disaffection was 
Roger Bacon whose loyalty to the 
Holy See has been fully vindicated 
of late years. A saint he was not, 
but it may be fairly claimed that he 
was at least a good Catholic, whose 
worst fault seems to have been that 
overweening impatience with their 
slow-moving time-fellows to which 
educational reformers and pioneers 
in investigations are sometimes 


prone. Vague rumors handed on for 
three centuries made possible the 
Faust-like sorcerer of the Elizabeth- 


an Robert Green’s well-known play 
Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, 
truly a grotesque travesty of the 
real man. 

Non-Catholics have added their 
testimony to the fact that Bacon’s 
aim, in all his studies and experi- 
ments, was the defense of the 
Church. The new inventions that 
he foresaw, at least in outline, were 
to be used, not by energumens of 
the speed demon for the slaughter 
of their neighbors, but against the 
awaited hordes of Antichrist. Sir 
William Ramsay has a word in sea- 
son. 

“Epimenides, then, was a scien- 
tific investigator and a philosophical 
thinker. Roger Bacon, who stands 
in a similar relation to religion and 
philosophy and science, was also 
surrounded with popular legend; 
and Michael Scott was so in an even 
more marked degree. Bacon prided 
himself more on his theological dis- 


quisitions than on his scientific in- 
vestigations” (Asianic Elements in 
Greek Civilization, 1927, p. 31). 

The Positivist J. H. Bridges* laid 
stress upon his whole-hearted ortho- 
doxy. For Roger Bacon the queen 
of science was still theology. He 
may have foreseen the darling in- 
ventions of our day but assuredly 
he did not foresee the Modernist 
welter or the Oxford of 1933, which 
would have helped him in his con- 
sideration of Antichrist, whose 
coming he thought was foreshad- 
owed by the Mongol invasion of 
Eastern Europe. It was not out of 
contempt for handwork or worship 
of comfort or in the service of hu- 
man pride that this scientific genius 
outlined inventions achieved so 
long afterwards. “The medizval 
world saw all things in God; modern 
thought sees all things in man. Then 
the eternal inimitable Creator was 
recognised as the beginning and 
final end of the creative; now, the 
world refuses to look beyond the 
visible scene, makes life its own ob- 
ject and exalts man’s mortal, ever- 
changing self into a present Deity” 
(Dublin Review, April, 1877, p. 
422). 

The reaction against the Roman- 
tic Movement has surely been more 
extravagant than ever was the move- 
ment itself, in which, especially in 
England and in Germany, there was 
much that was most valuable, much 
enduring good. We now possess, 


1“He was not merely orthodox in the com- 
mon acceptation of the word, but intensely 
papal” (The Life and Work of Roger Bacon, 
London, 1914, p. 166). 
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thanks to the interest kindled by 
the Romanticists and their vindica- 
tion of the greatness of those times, 
in which baroque ignorance only 
wished to see a welter of barbarism, 
increasing and detailed informa- 
tion about the Ages of Faith.? In- 
evitably many exaggerations and 
some delusions of the Romanticists, 
whose interpretation relied far too 
much upon medieval romantic lit- 
erature, were corrected, but that was 
no reason to repudiate the great debt 
we owe, as Cardinal Newman testi- 
fied, to Sir Walter Scott and his fol- 
lowing. We have only to recall the 
lofty disdain of Pope or Gibbon to 
perceive how great a boon it was to 
have an intelligent interest in those 
ages revived. That disdain began 
later and lasted a far shorter while 
in England than in France. The 
most thoughtful of the Elizabethans, 


Spenser, Sidney, Shakespeare, Dan- 
iel, for example, were very far from 
being anti-medieval; they lived, it 
might almost be said, in the medi- 
eval afterglow. Milton of the lyrics 


was still half medieval. Dryden 
himself, witness his appreciation of 
Chaucer, was too wide-minded to 
share the narrow outlook of his suc- 
cessors. Gothic architecture as a 
living tradition lingered on locally 
into the eighteenth century. (In 
Westphalia it continued almost 
down to the revival.) The way of 
the Romantics was prepared by 
great forerunners, such as_ the 
Whartons, Hurd and Collins, who 
did far more than the amateur 
pagan-minded Horace Walpole to 
vindicate pre-Reformation times. 


2The work of Professor Tristram and others, 
has made happily impossible henceforth such 
overweening assertions as the following: “the 
land which gave birth to Shakespeare can 
hardly be said to have had a native school of 
Painting till late in the eighteenth century” 
on D. Wilson, The Lost Atlantis, 1892, p. 
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It must be admitted, certainly, that 
such writings as the Mores Catholici 
or the Ages of Faith of Kenelm Dig- 
by painted the medieval ideal rather 
than the medieval practice. His 
fault was that of unconsciously 
biased selection or rather accumula- 
tion of virtues and overlooking of 
glaring defects. But this does not 
excuse the ingratitude of later gen- 
erations that have ignored a hoard 
of authentic treasures brought to- 
gether by a patient and eager schol- 
ar who had carefully and personally 
explored the vast literature whence 
he gathered them, a huge anthology 
originally published in eleven oc- 
tavo volumes (later in three quarto 
ones), an authentic vindication of 
the ideal the medievals kept in view 
and here and there in some measure 
achieved. 

It is of course easy for a Coulton 
with his muckrake to collect an im- 
posing number of countering scan- 
dals, just as it would be easy to dis- 
patch the ages of “Progress” by the 
same method. Moreover, unlike Dr. 
Coulton, Digby was a kindly toler- 
ant man with some sense of propor- 
tion in human affairs, and not de- 
void of humor. It was not in him 
knowingly to extenuate aught or set 
down aught in malice. His well- 
stored mind dwelt on the amazing 
riches of medieval thought and deed 
so naturally that their shadow-side 
was sometimes in danger of being 
forgotten by him and by his readers. 
I do not see that any graver indict- 
ment can be brought against one to 
whom we are so deeply indebted as 
Kenelm Henry Digby, to whom Rus- 
kin did homage, and Father Bridgett 
and Cardinal Manning. 

In 1838 Frederic Lucas claimed 
for those times that “to them we 
may look for that, which, with all 
our improvements, has been almost 
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trodden out amongst us—for indi- 
vidual energy and vigour of mind, 
for spirits to whom danger, trouble, 
and difficulty were the elements of 
their daily life, for men by whom, if 
cruelty and pain were often ruth- 
lessly inflicted, were at least un- 
shrinkingly borne” (C. J. Rieth- 
miiller, Life, 1862, p. 35). 

A good example of Digby at his 
best may be found in an eloquent 
comment upon the spirit of St. An- 
selm and all the Scholastics and 
their abiding strength. Digby's 
work is so full of quotations that his 
own prose has received less praise 
than it deserves. It should be re- 
membered that the abundance of 
quotations is not due to pedantry, 
but a humble conviction that others 
had already said better what he 
wished to say and a generous desire 
to share his precious finds with his 
readers. 


“Their efforts were all directed 
towards the true reason and intelli- 
gence in God, to which region of 
light their looks were fixedly bent; 
and therefore, in all phenomena, af- 
fairs and institutions, they evinced 
an ideal expression—the lofty, the 
sublime, the fixed, and the eternal. 
As in their structures—especially in 
their churches, whose turrets 
sparkled in the skies—all was di- 
rected towards them, the highest ob- 
ject being nothing else but the circle 
of God’s infinity, as it were sym- 
bolically to show the Divine Being, 
so in like manner the scholastic had 
no other limit in science than that of 
raising upon the foundation of the 
Christian faith a structure of truth, 
which with its pinnacles might 
reach heaven. The eternal, which 
no mortal can give, was supplied in 
revelation; and on that holy ground 
resting secure and immovable, they 


sought to introduce into the king- 
dom of nature and of spirit, in 
terminations and_ syllogisms, in 
theses and antitheses, in questions 
and responses, in distinctions and 
conclusions, the shafts and columns 
of the system, to strengthen and 
represent the one truth, thus re- 
vealed itself the fulness of substan- 
tial truth, in the most varied form; 
while streamed forth also light in 
multifarious revelations, which was 
still ever referred to the one primal 
and inexhaustible essence” (Mores 
Catholici, Bk. VIII., Ch. VIL., Vol. IL., 
pp. 609, 610). 


And no one who has any knowl- 
edge of it can deny that their liter- 
ature is steeped in familiar knowl- 
edge of the Bible. 


“Indeed, no one who has ever 
studied the literature of the Middle 
Ages, can have failed to perceive in 
every page of the works of monastic 
writers, which he may have ex- 
amined, the strongest evidence of the 
profound and intimate knowledge of 
the Scriptures which the authors of 
these productions must have pos- 
sessed. It is not so much in the quo- 
tations made from the Inspired Vol- 
ume, though these are generally 
abundant, as in the general char- 
acter of their style, that the extent 
of their Biblical learning is emi- 
nently and strikingly displayed. 
The languages employed, the image- 
ry introduced, the entire tone of the 
composition, is essentially and 
wholly Scriptural, and evinces, more 
clearly than any other species of 
testimony could evince, their habit 
of constantly reading and studying 
the Bible, until their minds had be- 
come so imbued with its contents 
that new thoughts naturally as- 
sumed a form, and arrayed them- 
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selves in a language drawn from it 
alone” (L. A. Buckingham, The Bi- 
ble in the Middle Ages, 1853, p. 26). 


Indeed the Bible was far more 
truly and intelligently loved by the 
folk of those centuries than their 
boastful supplanters. 


“Such was the Bible in the Middle 
Ages; a precious treasure guarded 
by the Church with jealous care and 
ceaseless vigilance, but guarded by 
Her only that it might be preserved 
in its integrity for the use and bene- 
fit of man; shrined in Monastic Li- 
braries, which were to the poor man 
as free of access as to the lordly 
baron, where the threadbare scholar 
was as welcome as the heritor of 
princely revenues; chained in the 
open Churches that the humble 
might gather solace in his woe, and 
the penitent gain hope in his contri- 
tion, from the holy words which 
were traced upon the sacred page; 
treasured by pious laymen and 
handed down by them as a precious 
heirloom to their children; cher- 
ished among the few books ranged 
on the single shelf in the poor schol- 
ar’s lowly dwelling as the rich store- 
house of all earthly and celestial 
wisdom; the Vade Mecum of the 
Monk in his pilgrimages, of the 
Bishop in his journeyings, of the 
Student in his rambles, of the Priest 
in his mission of mercy into savage 
wilds; the solace of the mourner; 
the hope of the afflicted, the joy of 
the poor, the manual of the States- 
man, the text-book of the Philoso- 
pher, the central source of glory 
whence issued the rays of light and 
beauty which made the loveliness of 
the medixval world” (Ibid., p. 69). 


The whole chapter of which this 
is the epilogue, is a mass of in- 


stances making good each part of 
this splendid sentence. 

In spite of all the cynics, all the 
Coultons that ever lived, the fact re- 
mains that the Middle Ages were a 
time of great and glorious achieve- 
ment (however short this fell of 
lofty aspiration), in manifold fields 
of human activity. To the cynic 
who dilates on the quarrels that 
marred and thwarted the crusades 
it may be replied that the men of 
those days did at least go in their 
tens of thousands upon that high 
and perilous adventure, whereas the 
enlightened moderns shake hands 
with the avowed enemies of God, 
immeasurably worse than any 
Saracens, for a paltry trade ad- 
vantage, and go touring round the 
world from Conference to Confer- 
ence wherein a committee of politi- 
cians propose to reconstruct the 
world’s affairs without any reference 
to the Almighty! That is a form 
of extravagance quite inconceivable 
in those days. After teaching the 
multitude to break or at least aban- 
don the altar and overturn the 
throne, our guides, philosophers and 
friends coolly invite mankind to 
have confidence in the costly futility 
of their godless reunions. 


“The inscription which Lydgate 
read in his youth beneath a crucifix 
in a cloister, ‘beholde my mekenes, 
chylde, and leave thy pride,’ was a 
brief summary of the lesson which 
meditation on that Divine example 
had imprinted in each Monastic 
heart. This phase of the medizval 
mind is perhaps that which appears 
to men of modern days the most 
mysterious and incomprehensible, 
for the deification of the individual 
will is in the nineteenth century the 
basis of Political Philosophy and the 
spirit of daily life, to nothing is hu- 
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manity now less prone than to the 
sacrifice of its own volition at the 
shrine of authority, and the idea of 
obedience and Christian duty has 
become well-nigh extinct among 
mankind” (L. A. Buckingham, The 
Bible in the Middle Ages, pp. 93, 94). 


As wise observers foresaw, this 
anarchy could only end in tyranny, 
and the Hitlers of to-day boast 
means of inquisition and oppression 
denied to the Neros and Ezzelinos, 
means which even Knox and Cecil 
might envy. 

Devout souls in the Middle Ages 
themselves were at least as well 
aware as their modern new-heathen 
critics of the discrepancy, at times 
even scandalous, between their 
standard and their practice. But it 
is much that the standard was up- 
held. Innocent XIII. foreboded 
fearful disasters if the crusaders 


should defy his express prohibition 
of a diversion to Constantinople, and 
truly the way in which they gave 
themselves up to frantic wickedness 
in that sacked city suggests the 
withdrawal of grace from those who 


had flouted the commands of 
Christ’s Vicar. (We may add that 
the rejection of Benedict XV.’s ap- 
peal for a peace of negotiation in 
1917 has been followed by wars, 
revolutions, and ruin.) 

A French Paladin of the nine- 
teenth century, whose farsighted 
judgment and fervent loyalty drew 
down upon him the enmity of the 
“broadminded,” has given a con- 
sidered judgment upon the Middle 
Ages which is worth recalling to- 
day. 
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“If people simply said that the 
Middle Ages did not offer us the per- 
fection of social conditions either 
materially or in politics or in morals, 
we should make no _ objection. 
There were in those days cruel and 
covetous rich, brutal and intractable 
poor, ignorant savants, foolish phi- 
losophers, plenty of incompetent 
writers. There resulted false opin- 
ions, false morals, disturbances, 
crimes,—the very things which we 
still observe in our policed societies, 
for the same causes will always pro- 
duce the same results. It is true 
that we rejoice in several advantages 
unknown to the Middle Ages. Per- 
haps they too had advantages un- 
known to us. We have gas, steam, 
theaters; our public entertainments 
are more in number; our police have 
been brought to perfection. The 
Middle Ages would have been capa- 
ble of such progress as this ... With 
all our marvels we are on the brink 
of civil war, a minor trouble of civi- 
lisation equal to some of the major 
troubles of barbarism. ... What we 
wish for is not... the making anew 
of the Middle Ages but a renewal of 
that medieval spirit which put the 
nations in the hands of the St. 
Bernards and the St. Louis instead of 
urging them disastrously towards 
guides of another kind” (Eugene 
Tavernier, Louis Veuillot, 1913, pp. 
316, 317). 


With all our increased knowl- 
edge of detail it would, I submit, be 
difficult to find a fairer summary of 
the medieval debate than these 
words of the ultramontane Louis 
Veuillot. 





FLANDERS: 1934 


By DANIEL WHITEHEAD HICKY 


E spring has broken on these fields again! 

Ah, what a wealth, a riot of beauty!”” You said 
That morning as we crossed the Flanders plain, 
Looking to right and left the while we sped 
Along the roads. You pointed out to me 
This battlefield, this dugout, and this trench. 
I strained my eyes as far as I could see: 
There stood the crosses, as a sea, immense 
With whiteness that was foam the crosses made 
Beneath the sunlight, stretching on and on. 
“And here it was beneath this lime tree’s shade 
The first shell fell upon these fields at dawn. 
See how the limbs grew out again, see how 
The cool leaves ring like bells beneath the sun! 
Just past this bridge we'll pause. I'll show you now 
The place two thousand fell. Wheels of a gun 
Still mark this soil beneath the shining grass. 
Ah, just to breathe this air, to let your eyes 
Travel along these fields, to let them pass 
Across the tides of spring beneath these skies! 
How beautiful the dayis! Look! A flame 
Of crocus sets the wind afire! I think 
We'd best stop at that village. What’s its name? 
We'll rest down there, with sparkling sherry to drink!” 


The years shall keep our friendship inviolate; 

Time has a way of doing that, somehow. 

But as we stood beside the old inn gate 

I wanted to ask you this, with a furrowed brow: 
Were there really leaves upon those straggling trees, 
And did you really hear a whitethroat sing? 

Were there flowers among those crosses—and bees 
Sucking the honey from the heart of spring? 
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By RopGer L. Simons 


E current proposal by Profes- 

sor Auguste Piccard, argonaut 
of the stratosphere, that the dis- 
integration of matter be used for the 
propulsion of a rocket car blows a 
momentary semblance of life into 
that ancient dream—a trip to the 
moon. It suggests the numberless 
Sunday supplement and pulp paper 
romances woven around glamorous 
journeys to the planets. A visit 
among the strange denizens of an- 
other world! Action and adventure 
amid the depths of space! 

This type of idle revery is given 
encouragement when there fre- 
quently appears in our city news- 
papers or in the popular magazines 
of pseudo-science a news note or 
feature article describing a proposed 
car or rocket for travel to the 
planets. So very persistent is this 
type of rumor that, ill-balanced 
though the dream is, the idea seems 
to have gained some currency that 
interplanetary transport cars are 
soon to become a reality. 

There is nothing at all new in the 
idea of devising cars or space ships 
that might reach the planets, a hope 
which for years has seduced the at- 
tention and efforts of inventors 
whose imagination was less dormant 
than their prudence. Thus for a 
purely fictional account of such a 
contraption, unsubstantiated by 
even a pretense of sound scientific 
support, it is necessary to go back 
to 1865, when Jules Verne’s From 
the Earth to the Moon was published. 
The French romancer proposed to 
shoot his itinerants off in a large 
padded shell by a cannon of tre- 





mendous proportions and a colossal 
charge of explosive. This scheme 
deserves no more than mere men- 
tion, though in the same year that 
Verne’s book came out the use of a 
rocket was proposed by Achille 
Eyraud, one of the “rude, untutored 
forefathers” of the space ship 
dream. Nothing more seems to 
have been attempted in this line un- 
til the 1880’s, when a German in- 
ventor, Herman Ganswindt, wrote a 
paper on rocket ships. He was fol- 
lowed by Dr. Franz von Hoefft of 
Vienna and Franz von Ulinski, a 
Prussian engineer, each of whom 
had been active in the study of 
rocket propulsion. Others took up 
the idea, among them a Swiss physi- 
cist named A. Dittli, a Frenchman 
calling himself Seargent and Pro- 
fessor Ziollokski, a Russian inves- 
tigator. 

Robert Esnault-Pelterie, distin- 
guished French pioneer aéroplane 
experimenter, inventor of the “joy 
stick” or control lever used in many 
earlier planes and author of L’As- 
tronautique, interested himself in 
the problem of attaining high alti- 
tudes and is the joint donor with 
André Hirsch, French banker, of the 
Rep-Hirsch prize of 10,000 francs, 
awarded annually by the French As- 
tronomical Society for progress in 
rocket research. In 1907 Esnault- 
Pelterie made some laborious ballis- 
tic calculations as to the weights 
which could be shot from the earth 
and the force it would take to start 
them going. He embodied his find- 
ings and conclusions in a report to 
the French Physical Society in 1912. 
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This was shortly after a Belgian 
patent had been issued to Dr. André 
Bing covering “an apparatus intend- 
ed to permit the exploration of high 
regions of the atmosphere regardless 
of the rarefication of that atmos- 
phere.” 

By this time the rocket idea had 
made some progress and the occa- 
sion was ripe for Dr. Robert H. God- 
dard of Clark College, Worcester, 
Mass., to commence a noted series 
of experiments. A goodly sum of 
money was placed at his disposal to 
finance an investigation of high al- 
titude rockets and in 1912 and 1913 
he carried on researches which re- 
sulted in his ability to send missiles 
to a height of 427 miles. This is as 
high as terrestrial distances go but 
of course it still falls far short of 
reaching the moon, to say nothing of 
the vastly more remote planets. 

At the present moment several 
German engineers and experiment- 
ers are independently probing the 
rocket question, largely through the 
inspiration of the late Max Valier. 
A Munich man, Valier had been un- 
usually successful in popularizing 
and publicizing his rocket re- 
searches by means of books, press 
articles and lectures, so that large 
numbers of the educated German 
public had become familiar with his 
interplanetary aspirations. His ac- 
cidental death a few years ago while 
pursuing the very investigations 
which had brought him fame did 
not deter a host of followers and 
colleagues from carrying on in the 
cause. These have included another 
German named W. Hohmann, one 
Nikolas Rynin, a mathematician at 
Leningrad, and a prominent Aus- 
trian engineer, Baron Guido von 
Pirque, who heads a group of 
rocketeers in Vienna. More out- 
standing, even, than these names is 
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Herman Oberth, a Roumanian as- 
tronomer and student of rocket de- 
vices and president of the Verein 
fiir Raumschiffahrt, the German in- 
terplanetary society. Herr Oberth 
is directing his energies and expec- 
tations toward the building of a 
transatlantic mail rocket which, if 
successful, would be expanded and 
developed to enter the field of spatial 
transport. Thus, all told, there are 
groups in Germany, Austria, France, 
Russia, Roumania, Italy, England, 
Canada and the United States dab- 
bling with rockets. 

While there has been no lack of 
attention given the mechanical as- 
pects of the space ship chimera, it is 
curious that those extensively active 
with plans for the building and pro- 
pulsion of these celestial transport 
devices seem not to have canvassed 
the question of what could be done 
when and if they attained their ob- 
jective, that of actually landing on 
a planet. It is not a case of being 
“all dressed up and no place to go” 
but of having no place to park when 
they get there. A little investiga- 
tion of this point might eliminate 
the needless expenditure of much 
thought and money on the engineer- 
ing details of the problem, for the 
prospective voyagers might find the 
surface conditions of the planets 
not suited to the encouragement of 
tourist trade. This is evident from 
many recent findings in study of the 
solar system at leading observa- 
tories. 

It is reported that a newspaper 
syndicate once wired a famous as- 
tronomer, asking for a three-hun- 
dred-word article on the subject, “Is 
Mars Inhabited?” His reply was: 
THREE HUNDRED ARE UNNECESSARY— 
THREE ARE ENOUGH: NO ONE KNOWS. 
Yet this is one of the pesky, peren- 
nial questions which the astrono- 
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mer continually encounters, part of 
the large, general query: Is our 
earth the only life-supporting object 
in the universe? It should be no oc- 
casion for surprise that people won- 
der about this mystery, as doubtless 
they have speculated through un- 
measured centuries, for there is un- 
deniable fascination in the thought 
that other planetary or stellar bodies 
may be populated with living, sen- 
tient creatures somewhat resembling 
ourselves. The suggestion that our 
earth may be the only abode of man, 
or even of organic life, seems rather 
presumptuous to many people and 
it is often remarked that there 
“must be” men elsewhere in the uni- 
verse, that it is inconceivable that 
our own little terraqueous bubble 
could be the only seat of life. 

From the standpoint of sustain- 
ing living organisms, the stars and 


nebule, great and grand though 
they are to look at, may be examined 


and dismissed in a few lines. The 
stars so familiar to us are suns, 
some larger and some smaller than 
our sun but each bearing a general 
resemblance to it. Do these suns 
have planets, as our sun does, and 
are such planets inhabited? To 
both questions: We do not know. 
The most powerful telescopes in use 
do not make the most brilliant of 
stars any bigger than the star ap- 
pears to the naked eye. It may seem 
brighter but no bigger—just a pin- 
point of light. Hence when we do 
not see the star as any bigger it is 
plainly hopeless to discern any satel- 
lites which may be moving around 
it, both because of their reduced 
size and because their feeble and re- 
flected light would be absorbed and 
obscured by the vastly greater di- 
rect light of the star with which they 
might be affiliated. Sir Arthur S. 
Eddington of Cambridge voices the 
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opinion that there are no planets as- 
sociated with other stars in space, 
our sun being unique in having its 
retinue of satellites. Whether there 
are these other bodies or not, the 
question of their possible inhabit- 
ants is, for earth dwellers, a point- 
less and unimportant matter. 

The nebulz, being aggregations 
of stars and gaseous, attenuated 
stuff, offer no encouragement to the 
thought that they may be capable 
of sustaining life, and being situated 
at such ghastly distances they are 
quite beyond the present range of 
observational data as to the presence 
of possible planets. This reasoning 
cuts out all possible knowledge of 
life outside the solar system and 
from the uttermost depths of space 
brings the discussion right down to 
our own family of planets, where 
speculations may be based on more 
rational and provable data. 

Associated with our planets are 
large numbers of planetesimals, as- 
teroids, planetoids, fragments of 
disintegrated comets, clouds of 
meteoric dust and other small 
bodies. These range in size from 
powdery minuteness up to a few 
miles in diameter. Their small di- 
mensions coupled with their ex- 
posure to the temperature of space, 
absolute zero or minus 458.4° Fah- 
renheit, renders them entirely out 
of consideration as the possible 
abode of life. The planets them- 
selves then remain to be taken up. 

Proceeding out from the sun the 
first to be encountered is Mercury, 
its diameter of 3,100 miles making 
it the smallest of the nine known 
sisters. Being only 36,000,000 miles 
from the sun, very little as such dis- 
tances are reckoned, it is much hot- 
ter than the earth, a given area on 
Mercury receiving on the average 
seven times as much light and heat 
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as an equivalent space on the earth. 
It is highly probable that the same 
side of the planet is always turned 
toward the sun, even as the same 
side of the moon continually faces 
the earth. Thus two violent ex- 
tremes of the thermometer would 
confront the visitor to Mercury. On 
the side facing the sun the tempera- 
ture has been found to be around 
600° Fahrenheit, hot enough to melt 
lead and some other metals, while 
the side turned from the sun, being 
exposed to the low temperature of 
space, is obviously quite as unsuited 
as the sunlit side to foster life as we 
know it. Thus even though the 
structure and surface of Mercury 
are probably firm and solid like our 
own planet we could not walk 
around there without scorching our 
toes or frosting our ears. This ar- 
gument is so conclusive that we 
need not even consider the fact that 
the Mercurean atmosphere, if any 
exists at all, is far too rare to supply 
the lungs and oxygenate the blood. 

Next out from Mercury and 67,- 
000,000 miles from the sun is Venus, 
in many features of size and struc- 
ture a twin to our own planet. 
Venus receives twice as much light 
and heat from the sun as we do and 
hence, though not so hot as Mercury, 
is yet too warm for comfort. Fur- 
thermore, Venus may boast of some- 
thing which Mercury does not en- 
joy—clouds and moisture. But the 
most reliable determinations lead 
to the belief that there is an absence 
of oxygen on Venus, a situation 
which, with the extremes of temper- 
ature, forces the conclusion that 
that orb would be a poor vacation 
spot. 

Out beyond Venus is the Earth, 
the only object in the universe of 
which we can say with some degree 
of certainty that it supports life. As 
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to the moon, it is a frigid, dry, air- 
less place incapable of harboring 
any life unless it be of a very low 
order. Visitors to that sphere would 
have to provide themselves with 
breathing tanks and warming pads 
for every moment they were there, 
as the moon has long since lost its 
atmosphere and warmth. 

Though it used to be believed that 
Mars, the next out from the earth- 
moon orbit, was a bleak, desert land, 
cold, arid, unable to countenance 
any life except possibly that of the 
lowest and hardiest plants, a much 
more encouraging view has recently 
been established. Using a little 
trinket known as a thermocouple, 
astronomers have measured the tem- 
perature of the Martian surface at 
various seasons of the planet’s year 
and have found conditions ranging 
from 15° to 85° Fahrenheit, ample 
to sustain organic life. It has also 
been shown that the white polar caps 
seen on Mars are not congealed car- 
bon dioxide, as once thought, but 
real snow and ice which during the 
summer season must melt into wa- 
ter and water vapor. Yet it is ques- 
tionable whether Mars’ dainty di- 
ameter of 4,200 miles gives it enough 
mass gravitationally to hold this 
water vapor or any atmosphere 
with which it might be associated. 
This fact, added to the planet’s 
senile and shriveled state, makes it 
doubtful that life does or can exist 
on Mars. If there is any it must be 
vegetation somewhat resembling the 
tundra mosses of the great Siberian 
plains, though from the scant mois- 
ture it could not be as marshy as are 
those tuft grasses. 

From the standpoint of habit- 
ability the five great planets whose 
orbits lie outside that of Mars may 
be considered and rejected together. 
They are Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, 





Neptune and the “new” member, 
Pluto. (Reported discoveries of ad- 
ditional planets within late months 
may await verification.) The more 
generally accepted view is that these 
planets are in a less advanced stage 
of life and development than the 
inner planets and that they contain 
enormous amounts of such gases as 
hydrogen, oxygen, methane and 
helium in rapid circulation both 
parallel and at an angle to the sur- 
face. From the very low intensity 
of solar radiation which reaches 
their surfaces across the immense 
distances separating them from the 
sun it is well established that their 
temperatures must be more than 
150° Fahrenheit below zero. 
Jupiter receives only one twenty- 
seventh of the earth’s share of heat 
and Saturn one one-hundredth, 
while from remote Uranus, Neptune 
and Pluto the sun would appear as 
Without 


just another bright star. 
even going further these conditions 
plainly preclude the possibility of 
life on those planets—unless, as 
some have advanced, the planets 
themselves contain sources of heat 
which render them independent of 


the sun’s rays. This proposal is 
mere speculation, as yet unsup- 
ported by observational and instru- 
mental verification. 

In consideration of these facts 
it clearly appears that the more con- 
servative and tenable view is that 
among the nine planets the Earth is 
unique in having surface conditions 
hospitable to organic life. Yet 
brains which could evolve a method 
of going to and returning from a 
planet could probably devise means 
of existing on the colder ones at 
least long enough to complete some 
scientific investigation, so attention 
may be directed to the question of 
what obstacles would have to be 
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overcome in order to reach the 
planets. 

In connection with any inter- 
planetary conveyance scheme the 
first problem is financial in char- 
acter. Almost all of the proposed 
methods involve large cars or 
rockets of some kind, with runways 
or centrifugal wheels to get them 
started. Any such proposals would 
demand an unthinkable vast ex- 
penditure of money just in experi- 
mental and construction work be- 
fore the car left the earth. Yet im- 
mense though this problem is, such 
an amount of money probably could 
be raised, in these days of large en- 
dowments and generous donors, be- 
fore any of the technical problems 
could be surmounted. 

Second is the difficulty of design- 
ing a car or conveyance to take off 
from the earth’s surface at a speed 
of seven miles a second, which is 
necessary to send the car beyond 
the earth’s powerful gravitational 
field of force. Without this speed 
the car or rocket would ineluctably 
fall back onto the earth, with re- 
sults too frightful to dwell upon. 
Closely akin to the problem of high 
initial velocity is the question of 
what would happen to the hapless 
wretches within the car in being 
jerked off at that snappy gait. A 
man weighing one hundred and fifty 
pounds would be hurled against the 
side of the cab with a pressure cal- 
culated at fifty tons and, of course, 
would be smeared all over the in- 
terior trim. Proposers of space 
ships have urged that this difficulty 
could be offset by the provision of 
swivel gyroscopic chairs capable of 
moving in all directions and mount- 
ed with some sort of shock absorber 
or other arrangement to take up the 
thrust. Mechanically this could be 
done, but the necessary equipment 
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would add materially to the weight 
of the car, a thing to be avoided as 
much as possible. (It is compe- 
tently and conservatively estimated 
that to whisk a ten-ton pay load to 
the moon would require six thou- 
sand tons of hydrogen and oxygen 
or of alcohol and oxygen as fuel!) 

The fourth problem, like number 
three above, is a physiological one. 
Of necessity there can be little or no 
experimental data on which to base 
a conclusion either way but it seems 
entirely probable that when the 
travelers got beyond the earth’s 
gravity unforeseen things might 
happen to the bodily organs. With- 
out the gentle pull of gravity to help 
keep parts in their respective places 
very weird and vexatious conditions 
might arise. Then there is the basic 
biological problem of air and food 
and water. Could a sufficient sup- 
ply of these vital commodities be 
carried to last for the round trip? 
As an instance, Mars is 40,000,000 
miles from the earth at his nearest. 
Using a rocket car now being built 
in Germany and with which its cre- 
ator expects to attain a speed of two 
hundred and fifty miles per minute 
or fifteen thousand miles an hour it 
would take nearly four months to 
reach Mars and more than twice 
that on a round trip ticket. How to 
lug along supplies for such a jaunt 
is a puzzle, for if the ham sand- 
wiches and ice water ran out before 
the end of the excursion... 

So far, then, there are five prob- 
lems, each of them very close to in- 
surmountable at anywhere near the 
present state of development in sci- 
ence. But let it be supposed that 
they have all been solved, that the 
car has been financed and built, that 
the earth has been left behind, that 
the occupants have not been 
smashed up in the “hop off,” that 
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they are gliding along pleasantly 
and that they are liberally provided 
with food, cigarettes and reading 
matter. They might well appear to 
be nicely on their way, but at once 
arises a host of problems more 
baffling than the first five. 

The question of steering is a seri- 
ous one, even if the navigators re- 
tain possession of all their sense 
faculties. To guide a tiny rocket 
car unerringly through millions of 
miles of space toward a distant 
planet perhaps smaller than the 
home base, would be, in Stevenson’s 
phrase, “a task for all that a man 
hath of fortitude and delicacy.” The 
human mind has done some amaz- 
ing things but none as remarkable 
in its way as that and the possibility 
of such a feat is more remote than 
the planets themselves. And of 
course there is always the embar- 
rassment of “running out of gas,” 
the exhaustion of whatever form of 
propulsive power was used. In the 
event of the failure of either the 
driving or steering mechanisms the 
car would become for all time a 
free wanderer in space, differing 
only chemically and structurally 
from numberless asteroids and 
“baby planets” at large in the uni- 
verse. 

Number eight on the list is the 
problem of landing. If there were 
atmosphere in an appreciable quan- 
tity on the objective planet the fric- 
tion of the sides of the speeding car 
against the atmosphere would very 
soon cause the machine and con- 
tents to glow to incandescence and 
burn up, a close approximation to 
the so-called “shooting stars” or 
meteors often observed on a clear 
night. On the other hand if there 
were no atmosphere, either gas or 
ordinary air, on the planet, while the 
friction problem would not enter 
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there would arise the danger of a 
sudden stop. Were the car not 
equipped with an adequate brak- 
ing system, a device largely con- 
tingent on the propelling force em- 
ployed, it would crash down 
abruptly on the planet and be shat- 
tered. 

So this is Venus! The next prob- 
lem is the one of immediate ex- 
istence, the difficulties of which 
should be apparent from the fore- 
going discussion of the surface con- 
ditions and temperatures of the 
planets. Yet as was suggested, the 
major problem would be met in get- 
ting to the planet and once there the 
wanderers would find that to get 
along some way was the least of 
their worries. 

As perplexing as any of the others 
is the return trip problem. Though 
the car may have been launched 
from the earth by a runway or im- 
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HONEYCOMB 
By N. M. BENNETT 


ITHIN unnumbered, fragile cells the bee 









pelling device, such accessories and 
conveniences cannot be presumed to 
exist on the planets and the diffi- 
culty of again getting under way 
would be colossal. Once in flight 
for the return trip the voyagers 
would encounter all the trials of the 
outward journey plus the added 
horror of where to land on the earth. 
Traveling at high speed, as the 
rocketeers propose, critical steering 
would be impossible and a landing 
could not be made at an exactly pre- 
determined spot. If they came 
down on firm, dry land, even though 
in the center of the desert or of the 
great Siberian wilderness, it would 
be phenomenal and _ unbelievable 
luck. The chances are much greater 
that they would whirl tragically into 
the sea, marking the ill-fated ex- 
tinction of a group whose energies 
might well have been directed along 
more rational channels. 


Has locked the memory of quiet bowers 
Where roses climb, of rainbows after showers, 
Of blue, unclouded skies above a sea 


Of clover. 


Sensing want most cleverly 


This artisan has stored his fragrant hours. 
His waxen walls hold hearts of summer flowers, 


Sweet souvenirs of blooming vine and tree. 


So, stored within my aching heart, I find 
Old memories—the blueness of your eyes, 


Your touch, the music of your voice, your smile, 
A phrase portraying beauty of your mind. 
Each day the sweet for which my hunger cries 


I taste—and I am satisfied awhile. 





























FROM THE EVIL THAT STALKETH IN THE DARK 


By M. B. 


CERTAIN small girl, living un- 
der the nursery régime of 
some two generations back, was ex- 
pected daily to learn and repeat a 
Scripture text. One day, to the sur- 
prise of her elders, she firmly re- 
fused to say the text she had learned. 
The governess, baffled, fetched the 
child’s mother, but persuasion and 
threats were alike unavailing; and 
not till the culprit was suffering 
durance vile in the corner did it oc- 
cur to some one to seek a clue to 
the mystery in the appointed text. 
It proved to be a verse of the 138th 
Psalm, beginning (according to the 
Protestant Authorized Version): 
“If I say, Peradventure the darkness 
shall cover me...” How strong 
must have been the fear that could 
make one small girl defy all the 
customary rulers of her little world 
—and that in a generation when 
parental authority had not yet come 
to be lightly regarded—rather than 
pronounce the fatal word which, by 
some awful wizardry, would, as de- 
clared by the infallible testimony of 
Scripture, give her up to the terrors 
of the covering dark. 

To another child, whose memories 
on this subject I am at liberty to re- 
count, and whom I will call Ann, not 
even the gas-light of the “warm and 
cheerful room” could annul the 
horror of “the jet black night” that 
“stares through the window pane” 
behind the blind, and lurks without 
the shut door. (Who knows what 


its sudden opening might bring?) 
Surely no grown-up ever remem- 
bered and understood childhood bet- 





ter than Robert Louis Stevenson; 
yet none but a grown-up could 
have written as lightly as he did in 
The Northwest Passage of the 
perils of the night—or so at least 
Ann might have reasoned had it oc- 
curred to her. But children seldom 
reason, and so, rather than stay 
alone in the lighted nursery, she 
would plead to go upstairs where 
the smaller sister was being put to 
bed, and when refused would brave 
the half-lit stairs to crouch outside 
the bedroom door. 

She no more thought of escaping 
the danger by telling her fears than 
did the child who would not say 
“peradventure.” Such pride as may 
underlie this reticence in children’ 
is mostly, I think, subconscious. It 
simply does not occur to a child to 
reveal its inner life; and how much 
deeper is this reserve than most of 
its elders guess. The nearest indi- 
cation of her fears ever given by 
Ann lay in the second of two ques- 
tions which for long were the un- 
varying formula with which she took 
leave of her parents when return- 
ing to the nursery after breakfast 
and luncheon. Ann’s_ tempera- 
mental tender-heartedness was al- 
most as exaggerated as her timidity, 
and, fearful lest her father’s or 
mother’s feelings should be hurt by 
any . unintentional lack in the 
caresses with which she parted 
from them, she would ask first: “Is 
that enough kisses and hugs for 
now?” and then: “Shall I have bad 
dreams to-night?” The rubrical 
answer to the first question was, of 
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course, “Yes,”—to the second, “No”; 
and Ann’s evident anxiety had 
quickly to be reassured by a contra- 
diction when (and I believe it was 
the only time) her father answered 
the second question by a joking af- 
firmative. It is surprising, to our 
more reflective years, that facts 
never shook Ann’s faith in her fa- 
ther’s infallibility, for she was sub- 
ject to nightmares preluded before 
she slept by a throbbing sound in 
her ears, which, with sleep, became 
the thud, thud of horrible, pursuing 
feet. 

So Ann would lie awake at night, 
in a sweat of terror,—partly too, of 
sheer physical heat in warmer 
weather; for she held the bedclothes 
tightly over her head, not daring to 
neglect so indispensable a precau- 
tion for fear of what might seize 
upon her in the darkness, or show a 
horrible head peering round the 
half open door in the dim light com- 
ing from the lowered gas jet on the 
stairs. 

How little did that most charming 
of mothers guess at the torture of 
fear to which Ann turned—uncom- 
plainingly because so entirely as a 
matter of course—after vying with 
her younger sister as to which 
should call the last worshiping good- 
night while the soft swish of skirts 
died away on the stair. Yet Ann 
and her mother loved each other 
with a passion of love strong even 
among the strong loves that are 
normal between mothers and chil- 
dren; to her Ann surely gave all the 
confidence she had power to give, or 
the most understanding of mothers 
to win. “Remember, all your life,” 
she would say, “that you need never 
be afraid to tell your old mother 
anything (she was then perhaps 
thirty). Whatever it is, I shall never 
be angry with you.” 
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But words, though they may sink 
into the subconscious memory, are 
curiously unimpressive to children 
—even those most vibratingly alive 
to every other impression; and a 
year or two before her mother’s 
death made the admonition useless, 
Ann was hugging a secret even more 
dreadful, because more constant, 
than the terror of the night, which 
for the most part, was forgotten by 
day. It was the secret of a crime 
which Ann had learned from some 
children in whose home she had 
been staying,—nothing more serious 
than the raising of her small thumb 
and outspread fingers to her nose 
at the back of their excellent gov- 
erness, but an offense believed by 
Ann to be so black that even impris- 
onment, should any grown-up dis- 
cover it, might be expected. She 
always feared that the injured lady 
had turned in time to see the insult; 
and for months after Ann returned 
home, fear of disclosure darkened 
the sunshine. A ring at the door- 
bell was enough to rouse her fears, 
the postman terrifying as a specter, 
and so unbearable the sight of a let- 
ter written by the small daughter 
of the house which had been the 
scene of the crime, that a hitherto 
weekly correspondence was broken 
off, and a warm friendship gradually 
lapsed. 

After her mother died, which 
happened when Ann was nearly 
eleven, she lived with an uncle and 
aunt in the country, and here her 
fears were diverted from the more 
childish terror of bogies into other 
channels. The fear of cows, though 
great, was less dreadful, being 
purely physical and having nothing 
of the preternatural. More harass- 
ing was that of murderers, whom 
Ann regarded as belonging to a pro- 
fession of which assassination was 
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the only object. The big house, 
standing on the outskirts of the vil- 
lage, and at the distance of a long- 
ish drive from the lodge gates, lent 
itself more to such fears than the 
small semidetached town house of 
Ann’s earlier years. But the chief 
origin of this terror was a magazine 
article, lighted on by chance, and 
illustrated with photographs of wax 
effigies of notorious murderers. The 
accompanying inscriptions, giving 
each criminal’s name and the num- 
ber of his victims, was all that Ann 
read, and these had a more terrify- 
ing effect than the portraits. For 
children, impressions and _  asso- 
ciations are potent to create a whole 
mental atmosphere; and later, Ann 
was dismissed ignominiously to the 
nursery one Sunday for declaring 
that she hated a certain hymn, the 
unavowed reason being that to her 
the tune was inseparably connected 
with murderers, because she had 
come across the luckless magazine 
article during a former Sunday aft- 
ernoon’s hymn singing. 

In Ann’s earlier years, the same 
sickening, fear-laden atmosphere 
had been produced by trifling causes 
from which not the wisest foresight 
could have guarded her. At five 
years old, being given Alice’s Adven- 
tures in Wonderland, she found the 
picture of the Cheshire Cat so terri- 
fying that she would turn the pages 
of the book cautiously so as to see 
only a corner of each illustration, 
until she found the dreaded page, 
when she would cover the picture 
carefully with her hand while she ex- 
amined those in the rest of the book. 
After a time she took courage to look 
at the following picture where the 
toothful grin is fading, but it was 
long before the first was bearable. 
A merely fantastic ugliness was 
enough to frighten her. I have heard 
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her ask in a top shop on the eve of 
Guy Fawkes’ day for “a pretty mask, 
please”; and I suspect that Ann’s 
failure fully to appreciate Dickens 
to this day, has its root in the repul- 
sion she felt for Cruikshank’s illus- 
trations in her childhood. 

The fear of a surgical operation 
was another dread which haunted 
her intermittently for years; and 
once when the doctor came to see 
her aunt, so great was Ann’s fear 
lest she herself should be the ulterior 
object of his visit, that a copy writ- 
ten with a shaking hand while he 
was in the house, called forth re- 
proaches from the astonished gov- 
erness by its quavering characters. 

Of the dread of death and of the 
end of the world I shall say nothing, 
for I think they haunt almost every 
child at one time or another. 

Ann added self-imposed terrors 
to those which met her at every turn, 
by inventing superstitions for her- 
self. If, in walking along the street, 
she should fail to avoid stepping on 
the dividing line between the paving 
stones, a bear would surely eat her 
that night; or some like horror 
would befall her if she failed to pass 
her fingers along the hinges of the 
doors through which she passed. To 
this last practice she held for long, 
in spite of remonstrances from her 
elders as to the danger of pinched 
fingers from so foolish and incom- 
prehensible a habit. With truth 
have both Mrs. Meynell and G. K. 
Chesterton pointed out that children 
invent their own fears unprompted 
by suggestions from without. Vain 
are the decrees of “ineffectual love,” 
even should his elders succeed in 
guarding his ears from nursery tales 
of ogres and hobgoblins, for worse 
specters will be conceived by the 
child’s own unresting brain. 
Such invention of superstitions, 
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and the religious attitude of a nerv- 
ous, non-Catholic child such as Ann, 
are food for suggestive thought con- 
cerning the fetichism of savage peo- 
ples. Grace builds ever upon na- 
ture, and though I cannot but ascribe 
to the first the strongly religious 
bent of Ann’s mind, yet it was also 
probably part of a natural attraction 
to the mysterious which found a less 
healthy influence in the fascination 
of the uncanny. For it was cer- 
tainly no personal love of God or of 
Christ that made Ann fundamen- 
tally religious. God was to her a 
vague Personality, though she pic- 
tured Him in bodily form, venerable, 
with a long white beard. He was a 
Power to call upon in need, but 
Whose judgments were strict, and 
to be feared since they were as arbi- 
trary as those of all grown-ups, and 
equally impossible to comprehend 
or to foresee. Hence the necessity 
each night before she slept, of pray- 
ing against all possible forms of vio- 
lent death, including hanging, be- 
heading and being buried alive. The 
list of these and other perils was 
much too long for insertion in the 
ordinary night prayers said under 
the eyes of authority, but Ann dared 
not sleep till it was rehearsed with 
scrupulous exactness, lest a chance 
omission or ambiguous wording 
should be her undoing, and always 
in a crouching posture beneath the 
bedclothes above which she dared 
not peep; one of the immutable laws 
of authority, human and divine, de- 
manding that all prayers should be 
said kneeling. Hence, too, when 
faced by some proximate danger 
(such as a walk through fields 
where cows were grazing, or an im- 
minent visit to the dentist) Ann 
would fall upon her knees in a hur- 
ried mental petition under pretence 
of stumbling, which habit surprised 
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those about her by its frequency and 
clumsiness. 

The devil did not figure among 
Ann’s bugbears, and she used to 
pray, furtively and with some mis- 
givings as to the orthodoxy of such 
prayers, for his conversion. Her 
fear of hell was at least lessened if 
not removed by a sudden, heaven- 
sent realization that the God Whose 
judgments she so dreaded was truly 
that same Jesus Who had folded 
the children of Palestine to His 
Heart. Had Ann been a Catholic, 
this knowledge might have been a 
preventive rather than a cure. She 
would have known moreover, the 
protecting friendship of saints and 
angels; though even many small 
Catholics probably share the feel- 
ings of the child who answered 
his mother’s conventional exhor- 
tations at bedtime by the pathetic 
plea: “Couldn’t you have the an- 
gels, Mother, and leave me the 
candle?” 

For those who have a sympathetic 
memory, Mr. Bultitude’s experience 
will not be necessary to prove the 
fallacy of that platitude which labels 
childhood as the happiest time of 
our lives. I believe it to be true only 
by exception. A child’s lack of rea- 
soning power deprives him of any 
sort of philosophy with which to 
bear his sufferings, and brings his 
griefs—often in things utterly trivi- 
al to older eyes—very near to de- 
spair. But while hope in sorrow 
is due largely to reason, and there- 
fore unnatural to a child, expecta- 
tion on the other hand, is the better 
part of his joys; for here imagina- 
tion is at work, and in imagination 
children are hardly ever lacking, 
though the faculty is often unde- 
veloped in later life and eventually 
lost. During the actual enjoyment 
of his pleasures a child is so com- 




















pletely oblivious of all besides as to 
be unconscious even of his enjoy- 
ment. The real thrill of life comes 
only with the realization of self and 
things that dawn when we have 
emerged from childhood. This un- 
consciousness of all but the present 
moment, while it temporarily in- 
tensifies a child’s grief, makes it 
blessedly soon forgotten. Even Ann 
aforesaid, despite her often re- 
curring, but oftener forgotten tears, 
and a childhood spent, after her 
mother’s death, among grown-ups 
of little understanding, was a very 
happy child with a sense of humor 
and considered to be intelligent as 
children go. 

For Ann, in spite of over-acute 
sensibilities, was not on the whole, 
abnormal. She has not developed 
into a neurotic patient nor has she 
fallen into the hands of the psycho- 
analysts. Over impressionable she 
is still, but even as a child her tem- 
peramental excitability took the 
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form of high spirits as well as nerv- 
ousness, and with an increase of 
physical health the first waxed as 
the second waned, so that she is not 
now what is usually called a nervous 


person. This is no psychological 
study of a “case”; it is a human 
record which can claim little inter- 
est except as such, and such slender 
excuse as I have for writing it lies 
chiefly in the fact that Ann was an 
ordinary child, from which we may 
infer that such terrors as hers are 
more or less the inheritance of child- 
hood. I have no moral to point, even 
no remedy to offer, so unfathomable 
is a child’s mind and so little capa- 
ble of self-revelation. It shall suffice 
my ambition if, by indicating these 
qualities in it, this record shall 
stand as a plea for much sympathy 
and delicacy in handling so fragile 
a vessel—a delicacy the more need- 
ful in our touch since it must be for 
the most part a fumbling in the 
dark. 














CHINESE CHRISTIAN ART 


By Francis J. Bowen 


T has often been observed as a 

phenomenon,—that might at first 
sight appear curious,—that fertile 
periods of creative art follow or ac- 
company periods of war and politi- 
cal upheaval. It is war, not peace, 
that seems to produce what is best 
and greatest in man. As De Quincey 
said: “War has a deeper and more 
ineffable relation to hidden gran- 
deurs in man than has yet been de- 
ciphered”; while Ruskin, it may be 
remembered, in his Crown of Wild 
Olive, argued that this was the les- 
son of history, and went on to illus- 
trate it in his own persuasive man- 
ner. History certainly lends color 


to the view. The greatest period of 
Grecian art followed upon the vic- 
tory of freedom-loving Hellas over 
the Oriental despotism of Persia. 
The Middle Ages were times of con- 


stant disturbance—tribe warring 
against tribe, city against city, the 
Empire against the Papacy—yet 
never did the creative genius in man 
achieve more notable results than 
in the supreme period of Gothic 
architecture. The medieval Italian 
schools of painting and sculpture 
were born amid the constant strug- 
gles of the city-republics; that of 
Flanders in its fight for freedom 
against the encroachments of 
France. 

The reason for this may be sought 
in the fact that the seeds of creative 
art are best sown when men are 
stirred by great emotions or fired by 
high ideals: as Greece in its struggle 
for freedom, and Faith in the Middle 
Ages. Material wealth and plenty, 


on the other hand, have a tendency 
to dull, if not to quench, those 
higher spiritual instincts which are 
necessary for the creation of great 
works of the imagination. 

The same phenomenon is appar- 
ent in China to-day. In the midst 
of the ferment due to the infiltration 
of new ideas and the disturbances 
caused by civil war, Communist 
propaganda and almost universal 
brigandage, a renaissance of native 
architecture is to be seen which com- 
bines, with no small success, the 
ancient traditional manner of build- 
ing of the Chinese race with the 
seeds of modern life. The Lu Me- 
morial House in Canton and the Na- 
tional Library in Peiping are in- 
stances in point. Serious as the po- 
litical situation still remains after 
so many years of disturbance— 
though this is no new experience in 
the long history of China, which has 
witnessed many a similar prolonged 
period of civil strife issue in an era 
of national prosperity and greatness 
—all is yet not confusion in China. 
Constructive work is also taking 
place side by side with the efforts of 
the central Government to restore 
peace and order; and if the govern- 
ment is to be blamed for its failures, 
as it so often is, the immensity of its 
task over so great an era is not per- 
haps sufficiently recognized. Many 
of our missionaries returning to 
China after a long period of absence 
have been struck by the improve- 
ments made in the modernizing of 
the towns and in the countryside, 
even while so much still remains to 
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be done. It cannot be disputed that 
the leaders of the Revolution were 
inspired by high ideals in their en- 
deavor to harmonize the modern 
ideas of progress which they felt to 
be essential to the independent na- 
tional existence of China, or to se- 
cure her a place in the sun, with 
all that was best in her ancient tra- 
ditions. This, for example, was 
seen in the resolution of the first 
Parliament of the Republic to retain 
the picturesque national dress in- 
stead of assuming, as some advo- 
cated, the more monotonous fash- 
ions of the West; it was seen also 
in the obviously idealistic measure 
of transferring the seat of the Gov- 
ernment from old Peking—the crea- 
tion of an alien dynasty—to the an- 
cient capital, Nanking. That in the 
process the young Republic fell a vic- 
tim to the wiles of Moscow was her 


misfortune, for which perhaps the 
Western Powers were not wholly 
free from responsibility; but even in 
her darkest hours acute observers 
were not wanting who could discern 
that China would only permanently 


adopt such institutions of other 
countries as were consistent with 
her national genius: a _ forecast 
which subsequent events appear to 
have justified. 

China has been distinguished 
from time immemorial for her pro- 
ficiency in the arts, of which archi- 
tecture is the chief, in as much as it 
includes all the others in its em- 
brace. But such is her conservative 
genius that the national manner of 
building has never materially 
changed throughout long ages, dur- 
ing which Europe has seen the rise 
and fall of many divergent styles. 
For the characteristic features of 
Chinese houses are the same to-day 
as they were two thousand years 
ago, while Europe has seen the 
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growth and decay of the classic and 
Byzantine, the Gothic and Renais- 
sance, until to-day there can scarcely 
be said to be any distinctive archi- 
tecture at all. China’s decorative 
arts, also, have features which dif- 
ferentiate them sharply from those 
of the West, together with a tech- 
nique of peculiar charm which may 
well make the Chinese hesitate to 
adopt that of other races. It was 
then only natural that the leaders 
of the Revolution, imbued with the 
intense feeling of nationality aroused 
by the passing of the Manchu dy- 
nasty, should have given special 
encouragement to native art, and 
that this should have resulted in a 
renaissance of her national archi- 
tecture as remarkable as it is en- 
couraging. 

Now while it is always a matter 
of vital importance that the Catholic 
Church should be in full accord 
with all that is healthy in the spirit 
and culture of the nations she seeks 
to evangelize, nowhere is this the 
case more so than in China. It is, 
accordingly, a matter of no small 
consolation to know that, side by 
side of this national awakening, a 
native Christian school of sacred art 
has also arisen which seeks to har- 
monize the normal characteristics of 
Christian art with the traditional art 
of China. The latter, unlike the 
grosser, obscene art of India, pos- 
sesses a refinement and delicacy of 
touch which, when once any idola- 
trous symbols have been eliminated, 
makes it eminently fit for the pur- 
poses of Christian usage and wor- 
ship. It is somewhat curious, there- 
fore, to note that it does not appear 
to have been so adopted at an earlier 
date. Father Ricci and his com- 
panions dressed, it is true, as literati 
and lived in Chinese style, while 
some at least of their successors, 
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as, for instance, Castiglione, 
achieved distinction as painters in 
the national manner. But the 
churches they built, if we may judge 
by the illustrations in W. Devine’s 
Four Churches of Peking, were cer- 
tainly of European design, while 
those constructed later in the eight- 
eenth or nineteenth centuries were 
always pseudo-Gothic or Renais- 
sance; like the great Cathedral of 
Canton, said to be the finest Gothic 
building east of Suez, and the 
famous Shrine of Our Lady of 
China of Torglu in the Province of 
Hopeh. That this insensibility to 
national sentiment must have jarred 
on the esthetic sense of the native 
converts does not seem to have been 
realized, or that it tended to con- 
firm the yet unconverted Chinese in 
their distaste of Catholicism as a for- 
eign religion. It remained for the 
glorious reign of the present Holy 
Father to point out a better way. 
When His Excellency Monsignor 
Constantini was appointed first 
Apostolic Delegate to China in 1922, 
he went to his post with the full de- 
termination to prove, by his sympa- 
thetic attitude towards the natives, 
the desire of the Holy See to show 
the Chinese that the Catholic Church 
was not a foreign importation, but 
just as well suited to their national 
culture as it was to that of any other 
nation. Known already as a stu- 
dent of art by his foundation of a 
Christian Art Society and Review in 
Italy, Archbishop Constantini soon 
realized the adaptability of the Chi- 
nese manner of building to Chris- 
tian usages. He wrote, accordingly, 
on April 23, 1923, to the new Mis- 
sionary Societies of Maynooth and 
Maryknoll, forbidding them to build 
in any other way than the national 
style. While refraining to con- 
demn the churches already in exist- 
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ence he pointed out their lack of 
suitability to the Chinese character 
and the obligation the missionary 
was under not to antagonize that 
character by imposing on his native 
converts a style of building at vari- 
ance with all their most cherished 
traditions. The instructions con- 
tained in his letter were after- 
wards adopted by the national Sy- 
nod of Tic-Ka-wei, and so passed 
into the general legislation of the 
China missions. 

Whatever may have been the ob- 
jections at first advanced against 
this new method of procedure the 
success that has attended the re- 
sults of this legislation within the 
last ten years is its most triumphant 
vindication. Within the brief pe- 
riod of a single decade churches and 
ecclesiastical buildings of remark- 
able design and beauty have been 
erected which, with others contem- 


plated or in course of construction, 
more than justify the aspirations of 
the Apostolic Delegate and his col- 


laborators. Of the entire suitability 
of Chinese architecture, with its ac- 
companying decorative arts, for the 
building and adornment of the 
house of God, there can now be no 
longer any shadow of doubt. The 
results of the last ten years’ work 
have been summarized in a little 
brochure, issued by the Synodal 
Commission of Shanghai, under the 
title L’Art Chrétien Chinois. Be- 
sides much interesting matter for 
reading, an idea of the excellence 
of the work already accomplished, 
or about to be undertaken, can be 
obtained from the beautifully exe- 
cuted illustrations. With these also, 
and as perhaps its most arresting 
feature, must be ranked the numer- 
ous examples given of the work of 
a native Christian painter, Mr. Luke 
Tcheng, of whom more will be pres- 
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ently said. In him the Church in 
China has discovered a real native 
genius who knows how to combine, 
in a singularly charming manner, 
the best traditions of Christian Art 
with those of the great Chinese mas- 
ters of painting. 

It may here be useful briefly to 
note the main characteristics which 
differentiate the traditional archi- 
tecture of China—with its deriva- 
tives of Korea and Japan—from that 
of the West. The prevailing fea- 
tures of Western churches, where 
as a rule the sanctuary faces the 
east, are the long nave with the 
transept and aisles; the vaulted roof 
with dome or spire; the massive 
piers supporting the round or point- 
ed arch; while the dominant sen- 
sation conveyed is that of length and 
height, symbolic of that lifting up 
of the heart and soul to God, appro- 
priate to a sacred building. The 
Chinese temples, on the other hand 
point to the south, and are broad 
rather than long, with wide facades. 
They are seldom of more than one 
story high and thus lack the sub- 
lime sense of uplifting so often 
effected by the lofty vaulting of 
Western architecture. To this the 
pagoda even, a feature not indig- 
enous to China but emanating from 
an Indian source, is scarcely an ex- 
ception. For the pagoda is built on 
horizontal rather than perpendicu- 
lar lines and consists, in reality, of 
little more than the imposition of 
one story on another in diminishing 
size; having thus nothing of the 
soaring sublimity of the Gothic 
spire. The walls again of Chinese 
dwellings lack the solidity of those 
of the West, but are of the slender- 
est description, being intended for 
the purpose of partition rather than 
of support. The arch is seldom if 
ever used, and the support of the 
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fabric is obtained by means of trans- 
verse and horizontal beams on 
wooden pillars. The heavily-orna- 
mented roof with its colored tiles 
and up-turned ends—derived it is 
thought from a Tartar tent—is the 
most characteristic feature of Chi- 
nese buildings, whether secular or 
sacred, and has been justly de- 
scribed as “the crown and glory of 
Chinese architecture.” Finally it 
should be noted that the wide 
facade in lieu of a lengthened nave 
necessitates the placing of the altar 
close to the door, instead of at a 
distance beyond the choir, the effect 
of which is to eliminate the feeling 
of mystery and awe conveyed by the 
length and height of Western 
churches. 

These differences are sufficient to 
explain why Western architecture, 
even in its most glorious achieve- 
ments, fails to make any emotional 
appeal to the Oriental mind—at least 
to that of China and Japan, as has 
often been observed in the cases of 
students visiting the West. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that the Church 
should adopt as far as possible, the 
national style of building which, 
through countless centuries, has im- 
pressed its mark indelibly on the 
mentality of the Yellow Race, if the 
sympathy of the Chinaman is to be 
aroused and he be made to feel at 
home in a Christian Church. 

It remains to add that in spite 
of such obvious differences there is 
nothing in the outward form of a 
Chinese building to unfit it for 
Christian worship. The interior, 
also, when all idolatrous symbols 
have been removed, can be readily 
adopted to the essential purposes of 
the Church’s liturgy. For what 
could be more suitable for the deco- 
rations of a church or chapel than 
lacquer for the tabernacle, cloisonné 
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for the candlesticks, bronze lanterns 
for lighting purposes, Chinese porce- 
lain for the altar vases and “kake- 
monos” (long painted scrolls on 
silk or canvas) for the Stations of 
the Cross? The elaborate decora- 
tions of the altar of the Jesuit Ecole 
Normale of Nan-Hao-Chan _ elo- 
quently proves how suitable a Chi- 
nese design can be for the altar of a 
Catholic church. 

The architect mainly responsible 
for the many notable buildings 
erected within the past ten years is 
the Flemish Benedictine Dom Adel- 
bert Gresnight, O.S.B., who has 
made a thorough study of his sub- 
ject and proved himself a genius in 
adopting the best traditional fea- 
tures of Chinese architecture to the 
requirements of the Church. Par- 
ticularly is this the case in the fine 
Catholic University of Peiping and 
the regional seminary for the clergy 
of Southern China at Aberdeen in 
the island of Hongkong. But he is 
not the only one in the field, and 
with the steady advance of the 
Church, in prestige even more than 
in numbers, many churches of less- 
er ambition but of beautiful design 
have risen or are in course of con- 
struction in many parts of China 
and Korea. 

Still it may be objected that until 
a number of native craftsmen arise 
capable of constructing and adorn- 
ing their own churches, instead of 
having to employ foreign artists and 
architects, a native school of Chris- 
tian Art can scarcely be said to 
exist. Many of the missionary bod- 
ies, however, such as the Augus- 
tinians and Jesuits, have ateliers for 
the arts and crafts which will in 
time produce the craftsmen re- 
quired, while it is worthy of note 
that the department of Fine Arts 
in the Catholic University of Peiping 
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is under the direction of a China- 
man who is himself a painter of 
distinction—P’ou Chin, a grandson 
of the Emperor Tao-Kouang. There 
is every promise therefore that the 
creation of a true native school of 
Christian Art in all its branches is 
only a matter of time, especially as 
a painter of genius has already 
emerged, whose work has attracted 
considerable attention from art lov- 
ers, and not only in China. Mr. 
Luke Tcheng, already mentioned, 
may indeed be said to have gained a 
world-wide reputation, for his work 
has already obtained recognition 
and is well known in Europe as well 
as the Far East. The numerous il- 
lustrations of his work in L’Art 
Chrétien Chinois, though necessarily 
lacking the charm of his coloring, 
clearly indicate the delicacy and 
grace of his brush-work; and in 
him Chinese Christian Art may be 
said to have already come at one 
bound to maturity, even as the 
primitive art of Flanders similarly 
reached perfection in the work of 
the brothers Van Eyck. 

At an exhibition of paintings heid 
a few years ago in Peiping the Apos- 
tolic Delegate was struck by the re- 
markable qualities shown by a 
young Chinese painter whose name 
was unknown to him, but who 
seemed to combine the highest mod- 
ern technical skill with the tender 
grace of the old Chinese masters. 
He sought him out and commis- 
sioned him to do some paintings for 
him. This was Mr. Tcheng’s first 
introduction to Christian influences. 
In order to do justice to his com- 
mission he began to study the Gos- 
pel narrative and, fascinated by 
what he read, he made inquiries into 
the Christian religion, was convert- 
ed and baptized by Archbishop Con- 
stantini. Since then he has devoted 
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his remarkable talents to the service 
of the Church, and has produced a 
series of masterpieces which hap- 
pily blend the characteristic charms 
of Chinese technique with the tradi- 
tional treatment of sacred subjects 
in Christian art. 

His work, for example, resembles 
in many respects that of the early 
Flemish and Italian painters: it has 
the same simple directness of ap- 
proach to its subject; the almost 
naive simplicity of the figure-paint- 
ing; the delightful little landscape 
backgrounds that add so great a 
charm to the works of Memling and 
others. But the landscapes of Mr. 
Tcheng, with their firs and bam- 
boos, are essentially Chinese. He 


is careful to clothe his central fig- 
ures, especially Christ in His man- 
hood, in the traditional manner; but 
many of his characters—even Our 
Lady and the Infant—are quite un- 


mistakably Chinese in both physique 
and dress. And how dignified a 
Chinese dress can be made to ap- 
pear! As rich and dignified as that 
of any medieval knight or saint. 
The face and figure of St. Joseph, for 
example, in the “Adoration of the 
Shepherds” cannot be mistaken, 
any more than the shepherds, for 
other than that of a Chinaman, while 
the Wise Men in the “Adoration of 
the Magi” form an unmistakable 
group of dignified Mandarins. 

Mr. Tcheng’s technique, as has 
been said, is essentially Chinese. It 
has the unmistakable but inde- 
finable “touch” of the old masters, 
whose coloring was mostly of a sub- 
dued character and who, except in 
frescoes, painted chiefly on silk. 
They excelled in landscape paint- 
ing, in which they were more eco- 
nomical of detail than the painters 
of Europe and obtained by means 
of subtle suggestion rather than ac- 
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tual detail beautiful atmospherical 
effects. A fine example of Mr. 
Tcheng’s success in this respect is 
the large and singularly beautiful 
landscape painting of the “Angel 
Announcing the Birth of Christ to 
the Shepherds.” 

But if Mr. Tcheng is typically 
Chinese in his technique, he is 
wholly Christian in the reverence 
and devotion of his treatment of re- 
ligious subjects. Particularly is 
this the case in his numerous paint- 
ings of the “Virgin and Child,” that 
central theme of Christian Art. The 
figures of Our Lady and her Divine 
Child are always Chinese, but he 
never fails to infuse the whole with 
the tenderest devotional feeling. It 
is in his delightful treatment of this 
subject, tenderly human yet deeply 
spiritual, that he is often at his best, 
and most successful in inserting his 
typical little landscape back- 
grounds. The more unusual “Stella 
Maris,” on the other hand, with its 
simple design of the Virgin and 
Child appearing above a waste of 
sea, is one of the most appealing 
examples of his art. 

To what extent, meanwhile, Mr. 
Tcheng has been influenced by the 
great masters of the West is seen 
in his more ambitious “Christ at 
Emmaus”; a work inspired, it is 
said, by the school of Beuron—the 
famous Benedictine School of Sa- 
cred Art in southern Germany. In 
it he seems to have absorbed in al- 
most equal degree the genius of the 
East and West. Full of a tender, 
devotional atmosphere but with the 
mature touch of a master, it reminds 
one irresistibly—and not least in 
the little landscape seen behind the 
head of Christ—of Leonardo da 
Vinci’s “Last Supper”; on the other 
hand, the bare accessories of the 
room with its lack of ostentatious 
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or cumbersome furniture, and the 
bamboos seen through the window 
at the back, are truly Chinese; 
while a masterly finish is given to 
the whole by the delightful touch— 
worthy of Paul Veronese—of the 
dog seated sedately beneath the 
table! 

Colored reproductions on white 
paper of some of Mr. Tcheng’s works 
can now be obtained. They do not 
appear to me, however, to convey 
quite the delicate grace of the ar- 
tist’s work so noticeable in the un- 
colored illustrations of L’Art Chré- 
tien Chinois; nor have I yet seen 
reproductions of some of his most 
attractive works as mentioned in 
the text. But these are perhaps in 
course of preparation and the deli- 
cacy of coloring may be difficult to 
convey to paper in the case of orig- 
inals painted on silk. Be that as 


it may the “Casa Dell’Arte Chris- 


tiana” of Milan is doing pioneer 
work of undoubted merit for the 
advancement of Christian Art in 
giving an idea, to those unable to 
see the originals, of the work of this 
young painter as an example of the 
wonderful movement that is stir- 
ring the Christian soul in the East 
and a forecast, perhaps, of even 
greater achievements to come. 

His Excellency, Archbishop Con- 
stantini, meanwhile, has been forced 
to abandon his post through ill 
health after ten years of strenuous 
labor, and is now living in retire- 
ment in Rome. But he still retains 
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his ardent affection for China and 
his interest in art as shown in his 
recently published book (in Ital- 
ian) on Art at the Service of the 
Missions. For he clearly sees that 
the Christianizing of native art in 
pagan countries—and where China 
has led Japan will most certainly 
follow—is an apostolic work of 
great practical utility as well as of 
esthetic value; and that by means 
of it the Catholic Church in China is 
helping to break down prejudices 
and to allay antagonism and is 
proving once more that she is ever 
the fruitful mother of a creative 
art, the lover of beauty as well as of 
truth. 

The contemplation of what she 
has already been able to do in China 
in so short a space of time inspires 
the hope that she will be able in 
the not far distant future to rival 
if not to eclipse her greatest achieve- 
ments in the past, and that we are 
but at the beginning of a new and 
brilliant chapter of Christian Art. 
It is an inspiring idea, for, as Ralph 
Adams Cram has said in his Cath- 
olic Church and Art: “There is no 
more fascinating study than this of 
the consistent weaving of a new ves- 
ture for the Catholic Faith out of 
the indestructible warp and woof of 
an older art; the change and enrich- 
ment of an old language to fit new 
concepts and give them to the 
world.” 

This is what we see happening in 
China to-day. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


HERE is no commoner form of 
sentimentalism than that with 
which we color those forms of gov- 
ernment under which we are not 
obliged to live. The man who longs 
for a dictatorship usually imagines 
that he is the dictator, or at any rate 
that he is the dictator’s best friend 
and most trusted counsellor. He 
thinks of the system as a means of 
getting done, promptly and thor- 
oughly, what he himself believes 
ought to be done. But the fact is 
that for most people most of the time 
dictatorship consists not in dictat- 
ing but in being dictated to; not in 
getting done what one thinks ought 
to be done, but in being compelled 
to submit helplessly to what one 
thinks ought not to be done. It is 
true that we are living in an age 
when non-democratic forms of gov- 
ernment are being revived and mod- 
ernized. But instead of weakening 
our allegiance to democratic insti- 
tutions this should rather confirm 
our faith by presenting the odious 
alternatives in their stark reality. 

—Ratpn Barton Perry, in The Yale Review, 
Autumn. 

Intellectualism, divorced from the 
Faith, soon becomes inhuman. The 
dispossessed have nothing to gain, 
as Russia clearly proves, by accept- 
ing the leadership of an irreligious 
intelligentsia, for the intelligentsia 
are interested in the dispossessed 
not as suffering individuals but as 
raw material for five-year plans. 
The Catholic doctrine that every 
soul is infinitely valuable is the char- 
ter of the under-dog, and not only 
of the under-dog but of the bore. 


The intelligentsia is interested only 
in the intelligent. The unintelligent 
are of value only in so far as they 
have votes. 


—ARNOLD Lunn, in The Clergy Review, Sep- 
tember. 


What is needed is, first of all, the 
realization by the parish clergy that 
a system of capitalism, run neither 
in the interest of the production of 
good things nor the comfort of the 
consumer, but solely in the interest 
of “the City,” the money-power, the 
international lenders of money, the 
banks, is a system incompatible with 
Christian morals, inimical to Chris- 
tian morals, destructive of Christian 
morals. .. . Why should the clergy 
take their politics from the newspa- 
pers rather than from the Gospels, 
Epistles and encyclicals? . . . It is 
notorious that the Church is anti- 
Marxian. But is it equally notori- 
ous that she is against the commer- 
cial world and all its usury? It is 
not. Most penny whistles (loveliest 
of instruments) are silent; the big 
trumpet speaks and he is far away 
in Rome. 


—Eric Guu, in The Colosseum (London), 
No. 2. 


Two Columbia professors have 
just issued a report declaring that 
“education is a great aid in stamp- 


ing out false beliefs.” If only one 
professor had reached such a con- 
clusion it might not come with such 
terrific shock. On the other hand, 
they should bear in mind that false 
beliefs are also a great aid in stamp- 


ing out education. 
—Tep Coox, in N. Y. American. 
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Civilized people do not have any 
hand in lynchings. A civilized man 
does not imagine that it is more 
righteous for 100 men to kill some- 
body than for one man to kill him. 
We might as well face the inescap- 
able logic of lynchings. They are 
committed because under our super- 
ficial gloss of civilization, savagery 
is still rampant. Men are not civi- 
lized because they wear the clothes 
of civilization, eat the food of civili- 
zation, live in the house of civiliza- 
tion and use the tools and toys of 
civilization. Civilization is the re- 
sult of a mental and spiritual 
growth, and is a thing for which our 
Piltdown populations are not yet 
prepared. It is perhaps something 
which must always remain the ex- 


clusive possession of the elect few. 


—Tuomas Lomax Hunrtsa, in Times-Dispatch, 
Richmond, Va. 


In the Europe of to-day one can- 


not keep one’s mind for study, mu- 
sic, painting, literature, or travel. 
The old international social life in 
one country after another is dis- 


solved into air. . . . Europe is no 
longer a university, a pleasant soci- 
ety, a museum, or a playground. It 
is a laboratory full of high explo- 
sives and most unpleasant possibil- 
ities. The world seems to be closing 
in. ... In spite of what Mussolini 
has accomplished, there is neither 
freedom of speech nor freedom of 
the press in Italy, the cradle of the 
Renaissance. And there is neither 
in Germany, cradle of the Reforma- 
tion. Everywhere the masses are 
rising who pay no attention to the 
old “rules of the game” from the 
standpoint of what we have called 
civilization. Europe’s new leaders 
come from their ranks, and it is to 
the new masses that they make their 
crude appeals. ... In America one 
wonders what can be done to restore 
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prosperity. In Europe one reflects 
upon a civilization at bay. 


—James Traustow Apams, in The Yale Review, 
Autumn. 


We seem to be welcoming a com- 
mon condition of literary nudism. 
It is an artistic loss. Upon the pages 
of novels, as in nudist camps, we 
find too many people whose sole 
claim to attention is that they have 
their clothes off. It is a cheap way 
to stir up excitement. It is far easier 
to provide oneself with “courage” 
to copy the alley fence than to think 
up something really distinguished 
to say. It is far, far easier to be 
“courageous” than creative. 


—Epwin Batmer, Editor of Redbook Maga- 
zine, in Esquire, September. 


I believe that there is no exhibitor 
who does not desire to be numbered 
among the socially useful members 
of his community and who does not 
thrill with pride when his pictures 
receive critical approbation for their 
artistic or educational merits. In- 
deed I think most exhibitors would 
make heavy personal sacrifices to 
forgo showing shabby or salacious 
pictures. The reason they do not do 
so is unrelated to any trade prac- 
tice; it is because the public has thus 
far been completely indifferent to 
pictures which failed to conform to 
the accepted canons of public enter- 
tainment. 


—AartHur L. Mayer (formerly chief of ad- 
vertising for Paramount Pictures), in Liberty, 
July 21st. 


The drama has suffered from 
three enemies above all—the puri- 
tan, the pedant and the theatre- 
manager; and of these the last has 
been generally the worst: for the 
ideal of those who stage plays has 
usually been to allow nothing what- 
ever to remain imaginary in a per- 
formance, except its dramatic merit. 
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... Better the Chinese stage with a 
chair for a canoe, two candlesticks 
and an image for a temple... We 
do not want lighting effects that 
make us catch our breath or we shall 
have no breath left to catch over the 
tragic climax, and fail to see the play 
for the lighting . . . The drama in- 
deed is lost when the eye begins to 
steal from the ear. 

—F. L. Lucas, Tragedy (Hogarth Lectures). 


There was a time, not so very long 
ago, when anyone who should ad- 
dress an American audience in any 
part of this land might safely make 
reference, by quotation or other- 
wise, to the Bible or to the works of 
Shakespeare with a feeling of cer- 
tainty that the reference would be 
understood and appreciated by the 
vast majority of his hearers. That 
time has passed. The Bible and 
Shakespeare are now usually read 
by title only and the superb litera- 
ture which is their content is, un- 
happily, no longer part of the ordi- 
nary and everyday knowledge of 


American youth. 
—NicHotas Murray Butter. 


Something happened in ’24-’34 to 
the inner life of the younger Amer- 
ican writers. Leaving out of the list 
a few conspicuous exceptions, it 
would seem that they had none. 
There is plenty of ego, but no confi- 
dence of inner living in the new 
writers of this decade. They write 
like sensitive typewriters operated 
by forces outside themselves. They 
are sometimes intensely subjective, 
but find nothing inwards that does 
not shock, or confuse, or distress 
them. They have no standards, no 
faith, no certainties, and this after 
the war and the depression is nat- 
ural, but also no faculty of resting 
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upon an inner confidence in their 
own existence as a soul and mind 
alive, reflective, philosophical 
against fate, and capable of pleas- 
ure in being and thinking in despite 
of circumstances. They have a 
fierce passion for experience, but 


naturally no joy in life. 
—Henry Serer Cansy, in The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature. 


We feel once more [in Europe] 
the need for spiritual or at least 
moral unity. We are conscious of 
the inadequacy of a purely human- 
ist and occidental culture. We can 
no longer be satisfied with an aristo- 
cratic civilization that finds its unity 
in external and superficial things 
and ignores the deeper needs of 
man’s spiritual nature. And at the 
same time we no longer have the 
same confidence in the inborn supe- 
riority of Western civilisation and 
its right to dominate the world... . 
But it is well to remember that the 
unity of our civilisation does not rest 
entirely on the secular culture and 
the material progress of the last four 
centuries. There are deeper tradi- 
tions in Europe than these and we 
must go back behind Humanism and 
behind the superficial triumphs of 
modern civilisation, if we wish to 
discover the fundamental social and 
spiritual forces that have gone to 


the making of Europe. 
—CuaistopHer Dawson, The Making of Eu- 
rope. 


Utopias are the opium of the peo- 
ple—whether the utopia be that of 
Wells or Stalin, Sir Arthur Keith or 
Goebbels, or the sex-utopia of D. H. 


Lawrence. We must fight our way 
through the clap-trap of the pseudo- 
scientists and give the masses the 
truth about the universe and them- 
selveS. —rhe Colosseum (London), No. 2. 











NUNS IN NOVELS 


By WALTER V. GAVIGAN 


OWN through the ages, a halo 
of romanticism has hovered 
about women who have chosen the 
cloister in preference to the world. 
The majority of fiction writers, from 
Elizabethan times to the present, 
have for the most part, portrayed 
nuns sympathetically and honestly; 
for there is something alluring and 
appealing in the ideal of chastity 
and renunciation, especially when 
it is objectified in a woman. In the 
Catholic mind, at least, the purity 
and idealism of the nun is undeni- 
ably associated with the Biblical 
characters of Martha and Mary and 
for that matter with even the 
Blessed Mother herself: but Protes- 
tant writers likewise, with few ex- 
ceptions, have also shown a tend- 
ency to treat of convent life in terms 
of the ideal. 

Most of the nuns one encounters 
in fiction, therefore, are akin to 
Chaucer’s Prioress or Longfellow's 
Sister of Charity— idealized types of 
womanhood, standing out in vivid 
contrast to their sisters of the world. 
But Romanticism, Janus-like, with 
its predilection for the weird as well 
as the beautiful, has often portrayed 
the nun in terms of the wildest ex- 
aggeration. One has but to recall 
the Gothic novels of the late seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth cen- 
turies, to summon a panorama of 
cruel abbesses, immured maidens 
and mad nuns—strange creatures of 
fantasy, but interesting as psycho- 
logical projections of sadly-misin- 
formed imaginations. 

Generally speaking, the nun has 
fared better than has the priest in 


fiction. But a cursory analysis of 
novels old and new, seems to show 
that the sanest and fairest delinea- 
tions of cloistered women have been 
in books by men. The nuns that are 
to be found in books by women, 
Catholic and non-Catholic, are 
drawn either too caustically or too 
sentimentally. Convent life is either 
maligned or emotionally idealized 
amidst a welter of tears and bathos. 

The majority of cloistered women 
are, as far as the present writer has 
been able to observe, unusually 
clear-headed and gifted with con- 
siderable common sense and intelli- 
gence. Imagine then the reactions 
of a group of cultured religious to 
such old bits of tripe as Ann Rad- 
cliffe’s The Mysteries of Udolpho 
and Letitia Elizabeth Landon’s Ro- 
mance and Reality, or for that mat- 
ter such modern bits of inanity as 
Helene Mullins’ Convent Girl or Fan- 
nie Hurst’s A ppassionata. 

I am of the opinion, that most of 
the good Sisters would prefer to read 
the descriptions of convent life to 
be found in the old Elizabethan tale 
by Thomas Deloney entitled The 
Pleasant Historie of Thomas of 
Reading (1596)._ As far as I have 
been able to learn, the “faire Mar- 
garet of Shrewsburie” that one 
meets with in this old story, is the 
first nun to be immortalized in Eng- 
lish fiction. 

It is in Chapter XV. of Thomas of 
Reading that we are told “how faire 
Margaret made her estate and high 
birth known to her master and 


1Edited by C. Aldrich and L. Kirkland. New 
York: J. A. Taylor & Co. 1902. 
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dame and for the love she bore to 
Duke Robert, made a vow never to 
marry but become a nun in the Ab- 
bey at Gloucester.” 

The theme is one that is bound to 
recur again and again—the old one 
of the woman thwarted in love who 
turns for solace to the convent. 
However this much may be said for 
Thomas Deloney, he does not try to 
perpetuate the old myth that un- 
requited love is the only cause of 
women embracing the religious life. 
The “faire Margaret” is separated 
from her lover Duke Robert; she is 
made to witness the horrible ordeal 
in which his eyes are put out; she 
herself is doomed to death, and is 
later pardoned; and it is only then, 
after going through all this suf- 
fering, that she makes known her 
intention of taking the veil. Her 
relatives have been trying to per- 
suade her that since she is young 
and fair the world has better for- 
tune for her but Margaret has made 
up her mind to enter the convent. 

Let Thomas Deloney tell us of her 
veiling in his own inimitable way: 


“All things being therefore pre- 
pared, the young lady was in most 
princely wise attired, in a gowne of 
pure white satin, her kirtle of the 
same, embroidered with gold about 
the skirts, in most curious sort; her 
head, was garnished with gold, 
pearles and precious stones; having 
her haire like threads of burnisht 
gold hanging down behind, in man- 
ner of a princely bride; about her 
ivory necke, jewels of inestimable 
price were hung, and her hand- 
wrists were compassed about with 
bracelets of bright-shining dia- 
monds ... In this sort, she passed 
on to the Cethedral church where 
she was brought to the nunnery 
gate... 
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“The Lady Abbess received her 
when the beautiful maiden, kneel- 
ing down, made her prayer in sight 
of all the people; then with her owne 
hands she undid her virgin’s faire 
gowne and took it off and gave it 
away to the poore; after that, her 
kirtle, then her jewels, bracelets, 
and rings, saying: ‘Farewell the 
pride and vanitee of this world.’ 
The ornaments of her head were 
the next. she gave away; and then 
was she led on one side, where she 
was stripped, and instead of her 
smocke of softe silke, had a smocke 
of rough haire put upon her... 
Then came one with a paire of 
sheares, and cut off her golden-col- 
oured locks, and with dust and 
ashes, all bestrewed her head and 
face. 

“Which being done, she was 
brought againe into the people’s 
sight barefoot and bare-legged, to 
whom she said ‘Now, farewell the 
pleasures of this life! Farewell my 
Lord and King, and to the Duke’s 
sweet love farewell; now shall my 
tongue talke of Vanitee; farewell, 
my good Master and Dame, and 
farewell all good people.” With 
which words she was taken away, 
and never after seen abroad.” 


Thomas Deloney was close enough 
to the Middle Ages to be in the au- 
thentic Catholic tradition; we can- 
not say as much for Mrs. Aphra 
Behn, who lived in the seventeenth 
century and seems to have been the 
first of an interminable line of lady 
novelists who consciously or uncon- 
sciously misrepresented nuns in fic- 
tion. We might signal out two of 
Mrs. Behn’s many novels for special 
comment, as The Fair Jilt (1680) 
and The Fair Vow-Breaker (1689) 
are about as good illustrations of 
the exaggerations of the Gothic 
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school of fiction, as one could find. 
The priests of Matthew Gregory 
Lewis and of Charles Maturin are 
bad; the nuns of Mrs. Behn are 
worse, when critically examined as 
authentic Catholic types. 

In The Fair Jilt the heroine Mi- 
randa is “an uninclosed nun, tall, 
admirably shaped, with bright hair, 
and with hazel eyes full of love and 
sweetness. She is eighteen years 
of age and moves dangerously in a 
black dress to ruin a man of God in 
a confessional box.” As one critic 
has pointed out: “Here is the duel 
of sex, a woman of the world versus 
a man of God. She reminds one of 
Matilda, creeping into the monas- 
tery to ruin Ambrosio in Lewis's 
The Monk (1795) and she appears 
in modern form as Glory Quayle 
ruining John Storm in Hall Caine’s 
The Christian.? 
in common 


Intelligent readers 
with good nuns can smile at the in- 
comparable Astrza’s portraits of 


convent life. Poor deluded roman- 
tic that she was, Mrs. Behn could 
not resist painting her pictures in 
the most lurid colors, but nowadays 
her stories are well-nigh forgotten, 
or remembered only as “tales of ter- 
ror.” 

Sister under the skin to Aphra 
Behn was Mrs. Ann Radcliffe, who 
in The Mysteries of Udolpho (1794) 
gives us the weird but unforgettable 
picture of a mad nun, who moves 
about amidst the Gothic twilight of 
the old convent of the Black Peni- 
tents. 

Sister Agnes of the Convent of 
Saint Clare is introduced at a mo- 
ment when the nuns, in assembly, 
are discussing the character of a sus- 
pected murderer. Their gossip is 
interrupted by a cry from Sister 


®R. N. Whiteford, Motives in English Fiction. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1918. 


Agnes, “Let us pray for his soul,” 
she screeches, “if he was criminal 
his punishment in this world was 
sufficient.” From that moment on, 
we are interested in Sister Agnes. 
She acts mysteriously as the conver- 
sation regarding the supposed mur- 
derer proceeds and finally rises 
from her seat and with a profound 
sigh, quits the room. We learn 
through another nun, Sister Frances, 
that Sister Agnes’s intellect is de- 
ranged at times and it is Sister 
Frances who finally discloses to the 
heroine Emily, the cause of poor 
Sister Agnes’s eccentricities. Mrs. 
Radcliffe makes these revelations 
amidst an atmosphere of eerie mys- 
tery: 


“When the nuns had retired to 
rest, Emily stole to her appointment 
with Sister Frances, whom she 
found in her cell engaged in prayer 
before a little table where appeared 
the image she was addressing and 
above the dim lamp that gave light 
to the place. Turning her eyes, as 
the door opened, she beckoned to 
Emily to come in, who having done 
so, seated herself in silence beside 
the nun’s little mattress of straw, 
till her orisons should conclude. 
The latter soon arose from her 
knees; and taking down the lamp 
and placing it on the table, Emily 
perceived there a human skull and 
bones, lying beside an hourglass; 
but the nun without observing her 
emotion, sat down on the mattress 
beside her, saying, ‘Your curiosity 
sister, has made you punctual but 
you have nothing remarkable to hear 
in the history of poor Agnes, of 
whom I avoided to speak in the pres- 
ence of my lay sisters, only because 
I would not publish her crime to 
them.’ 

“Sister Agnes is of a noble fam- 
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ily as the dignity of her air must 
have already informed you. Love 
was the occasion of her crime and of 
her madness. She was beloved by a 
gentleman of inferior fortunes, and 
her father as I have heard, bestow- 
ing her on a nobleman whom she 
disliked, an _ ill-governed passion 
proved her destruction . . . I have 
only to mention that the long strug- 
gle which Agnes suffered between 
love, remorse and a sense of the 
duties she had taken upon herself, 
in becoming of our order, at length 
unsettled her reason.’ ”’* 


However, as The Mysteries of 
Udolpho are slowly revealed, we 
learn that the melancholy Sister 
Agnes is no other than the lost Sig- 
nora Laurentini di Udolpho and a 
self-confessed murderess. After the 
fashion of good melodrama this se- 
cret is not made known until the 
last moment when Sister Agnes is 
on her deathbed. The final scene is 
unforgettable. Emily enters the 
death chamber to behold Sister Ag- 
nes. “Her countenance so much 
changed that she scarcely would 
have recognized her had she not 
been prepared to do so: it was ghast- 
ly and overspread with gloomy hor- 
ror; her dim and hollow eyes were 
fixed on a crucifix which she held 
upon her bosom.” The mad nun re- 
veals her identity, preaches a death- 
bed sermon on the dangers of in- 
dulging the passions and dies peni- 
tent after having made all the resti- 
tutions possible for her former 
crime. 

We cannot linger to discuss in de- 
tail the nuns of Matthew Gregory 
Lewis one of the few masculine 
writers who has consistently cari- 


8Ann Radcliffe, Mysteries of Udolpho. Phila- 
a Claxton, Remsen and Haflilfinger. 
9, 
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catured the religious life in fiction. 
Even Lord Byron’s sensibilities were 
shocked when he read for the first 
time Lewis’s blood-curdling thriller 
The Monk (1795),* and the poet 
wrote in his diary for December 6, 
1813: 


“These descriptions ought to have 
been written by Tiberius at Capreae; 
they are forced—the philtered ideas 
of a jaded voluptuary. It is to me 
inconceivable how they could be 
composed by a man only twenty 
[Lewis’s age when he wrote them]. 
They have no nature—all the sour 
cream of cantharides.” 


Byron did not forget his disgust 
for Lewis when he wrote of him in 
his English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers: 


“If tales like thine may please, 
St. Luke alone can vanquish the 
disease: 


Even Satan’s self with thee might 
dread to dwell, 

And in thy skull discern a deeper 
hell.” 


His fellow poet, Tom Moore 
agreed that The Monk with its story 
of the bleeding Nun of Lindenburg 
and its picture of the burning of the 
convent of Saint Clare by an angry 
mob was a “libidinous and impious 
story,” and on the basis of these ex- 
cellent critics we can safely dismiss 
it. 

The creatures that one meets with 
in Romance and Reality by Letitia 
Landon are less terrible. They are 
the conventional figures of nine- 
teenth century romance. Like 
Aphra Behn, Miss Landon has a 
flare for effective description: 


4London: Brentano’s, Ltd. 1924, 
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“The chapel was splendidly light- 
ed though day was carefully exclud- 
ed. This passing from day to can- 
dlelight, has a singularly exciting 
effect. A thousand wax tapers 
burned in honor of the Madonna... 
All was hushed in the most pro- 
found silence when the Abbess led 
her proselyte [Emily Arundel, the 
convert nun] to the feet of the bish- 
op. For the last time, she was robed 
in all that taste could devise or 
wealth procure ... She was now 
dressed in white satin, the border 
worked by the nuns in roses with 
leaves of gold; the stomacher was 
covered with precious stones; and a 
girdle like a rainbow encircled her 
waist; a scarf richly embroidered 
with many coloured flowers and 
gold, fell from her shoulders in well- 
arrayed drapery ... Her hair was 
simply parted on the forehead sup- 
ported by a single comb, and con- 


fined by a bandeau of diamonds. 
Her face only was suffused a slight 
delicate crimson, and once or twice 
for a moment the glowing colour 
gushed over neck, arms, throat, to 
her very forehead.”® 


Then there follows this passage 
(reminiscent of one already quoted 
from Thomas of Reading): 


“They unbound the diamond cir- 
clet from her brow and let down her 
luxuriant hair—it swept the floor 
as she knelt and the air grew sweet 
with the fall of its perfumed lengths. 
They flung a dark robe over her and 
she felt thankful—it was something 
of concealment. They severed the 
auburn tresses from her head and 
the next moment her face was hid- 
den in the black veil which was to 
cover it forever.” 


sLetitia Landon, Romance and Reality. Lon- 
don: Richard Bentley & Co. 1852. 
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If we have no “Monk” Lewises to- 
day who build their fame and for- 
tune on the basis of blood and thun- 
der, anti-Catholic thrillers we do 
have sundry lady novelists who busy 
themselves with writing psycho- 
analytical studies of convent life. 

Popular novelists (those of the 
gentler sex in particular) have al- 
ways been among the first to seize 
upon questionable pseudo-scientific 
hypotheses and attempt to popular- 
ize them in the pleasant garb of fic- 
tion. One illustration is the con- 
stant stream of psychoanalytical 
novels that has issued from the press 
over the period of the last six years. 

Happily, of late, the supply seems 
to have exceeded the demand. Not 
a few of these clinical novels are the 
product of women who know little 
of Freud and less of convent life. 

What happens when a poetic 
mind tries to compromise with 
Freudianism is apparent when one 
reads such books as Convent Girl 
by Helene Mullins and A ppassionata 
by Fannie Hurst. 

Both these novels deal with con- 
vent life and convent types unsuc- 
cessfully because the authors are se- 
duced by the principles of Freudian- 
ism and display an inordinate tend- 
ency to look for complexes where 
they do not exist. 

Convent Girl® is in its way just as 
futile a piece of fiction as some of 
the Gothic romances we have been 
discussing above, although it pre- 
tends to be a realistic account of life 
in a Catholic boarding school for 
young ladies. It is, in part, an at- 
tempt to re-create the days of the 
author’s own adolescence, spent in 
a convent school. Miss Mullins does 
not look back to her past roman- 
tically, as we are wont to believe 
people of mature experience always 


@New York: Harper & Bros. 1929. 














do—instead, she appears to be exam- 
ining the simple days of girlhood 
critically—after the fashion of a 
young lady who has recently taken 
an apartment in Greenwich Village, 
and has just finished reading for the 
first time Anatole France, Proust 
and Krafft-Ebing. 

In the opening chapter of her 
book, Miss Mullins shows that she 
has a chip on her shoulder and a 
bitter taste in her mouth, when re- 
calling St. Basil’s Academy for 
Young Ladies. We are told that 
“since there was a sarcastic curve to 
her [Mother Ambrose’s} mouth 
when she laughed, she was undoubt- 
edly in moments of anger, perhaps 
unduly severe.” Of the other nuns 
described in Convent Girl the less 
said the better; they are, at most, 
nothing more than caricatures 
drawn to order under the Freudian 
lamplight. I doubt if very many 
who have had the privilege of inti- 
mate contact, at any time during 
their lives with any of the Catholic 
sisterhoods, will recognize in the 
petty quarrelsome women of Con- 
vent Girl the happy contented nuns 
of their acquaintance. 

Miss Fannie Hurst is, of course, a 
more accomplished writer of popu- 
lar fiction than Miss Helene Mullins 
but her Appassionata’ like Convent 
Girl was written under the influence 
of too much Freud. As a result, 
this attempt on the part of a Jewish 
feminist to portray the state of soul 
of a Catholic girl is a total failure. 
It treats of religious phenomena in 
terms of a purely natural mysticism 
that is abhorrent to the well-in- 
structed Catholic. In reading Miss 


Hurst’s account of the religious ec- 
Stasies which dominated Laura Re- 
gan one feels that the author has 
been reading the wrong books, too 

"New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
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much perhaps of Leuba’s Psychol- 
ogy of Religious Mysticism and not 
enough of St. Teresa and St. John of 
the Cross. However, Miss Hurst does 
not make her Laura Regan a nun— 
only a girl with a possible vocation. 

There is no denying that the nuns 
of St. Vincent’s are much more 
life-like and real than the neurotic 
creatures encountered in Convent 
Girl, probably because in depicting 
them, Miss Hurst forgets for the 
time being her predilection for psy- 
choanalyzing and pictures them as 
normal women, possessed of plenty 
of sympathy, and busy about many 
things. Mother Agatha for instance, 
is worth meeting. One has to grow 
used to this author’s rhapsodic style, 
however, a style which is com- 
pounded of a sort of polyphonic 
prose, surcharged with sentimental- 


ity. 


“Dear Saint Vincent’s. And dear 
Mother Agatha, her very self all 
these months since you had gradu- 
ated, coming always to greet you per- 
sonally with her slow sweet hands 
held out ahead of her in the shape 
of benediction . . . her dear unlined, 
rotund face, with its expression of 
having looked unflinchingly at the 
sun, leveled at you . . . There was 
Mother Agatha for you. So human! 
So dear! So full of the small talk 
of bazaar aprons and the little epi- 
demic of mumps among the lay sis- 
ters and Father Dineen’s visit to the 
infirmary last week and the year’s 
prospect for raspberry cordial from 


the vineyards ... That was the way 
of her busy days. From God to 
gooseberries . . . Dear workaday 


Mother Agatha who could be so hu- 
man that in her understanding she 
became sublime. You had seen her 
with her bare hands ministering to 
a cat with running sores for eyes; 
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her mind on a grocery list, and her 
face drenched in God. You knew 
now that when Mother Agatha 
laughed, it was because she knew 
you were being a child again, but 
the very shape of her drapes, the 
flow of them about you made an arch 
that led you to the cathedral of her 
heart.” 


Nuns form an integral part of the 
Catholic mosaic of old Quebec which 
Willa Cather has fitted together so 
artistically in her delightful Shad- 
ows on the Rock.* 

There is an air of reality about 
Miss Cather’s Mother de Saint Ig- 
nace, “a religious of the practical 
type, sunny and very outright by 
nature,—enthusiastic, without being 
given to visions and _ ecstasies.” 
Mother Catherine de Saint Agustin, 
the founder of the Hétel Dieu, is 
also well delineated, a mystic who 
“at thirty-seven had turned her life 
out in vigils, mortifications, visions, 
raptures, all the while carrying on a 
steady routine of manual labour and 
administrative work, observing the 
full discipline of her order.” 

Then too there are the other nuns 
of the old Ursuline convent, Sister 
Anne de Sainte Rose, a widow who 
had “charm and wit and the remains 
of great beauty”; Sister Agatha, the 
Portress, miraculously saved dur- 
ing a British bombardment despite 
the fact that a shell “had taken off 
the skirt of her apron.” 

On the whole, although Miss Cath- 
er does well by her nuns, she seems 
to be even more successful in her 
characterization of priests. The 
bishops and priests in Shadows on 
the Rock like those in the earlier 
Death Comes for the Archbishop 
are undeniably well-drawn and au- 
thentic. 

1931. 
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Readers familiar with the phe- 
nomena of mysticism may regret, 
however, certain gaps Miss Cather 
has left in her attempted character- 
ization of the recluse Jeanne Le Ber. 
As portrayed in Shadows on the 
Rock, this cloistered saint seems to 
lack much of the warmth of true 
spirituality one is wont to associate 
with all authentic Catholic mystics. 
And yet one can hardly accuse the 
author of this beautiful series of 
vignettes of a lack of sympathy for 
those who choose the religious life 
in preference to the world. Miss 
Cather tells us that: 


“The cheerful faces were those in 
the convents, the Ursulines and the 
Hospitaliéres, indeed were scarcely 
exiles. When they came across the 
Atlantic, they brought their family 
with them, their kindred, their clos- 
est friends. In whatever little wood- 
en vessel they laboured across the 
sea, they carried all; they brought 
to Canada the Holy Family, the 
saints and martyrs, the glorious 
company of the Apostles, the heav- 
enly host.” 


At least one other modern woman 
novelist has succeeded in creating 
some real nuns that everyone will 
recognize as authentic types. Moth- 
er Ignatius, Mother Sixtus and Sis- 
ter Monica, three nuns who figure as 
minor characters in Uplands by 
Mary Ellen Chase® are worthy of be- 
ing classed with the flesh and blood 
nuns to be found in the novels of 
Maurice Francis Egan, René Bazin 
and F. Marion Crawford. 

A few passages from Miss Chase’s 
novel are all that are necessary to 
get a rather complete picture of the 
conventual life in all its serenity. 
First, one meets the Superior: 


Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1927. 
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“With a bow and retiring smile, 
the portress ushered Mother Igna- 
tius into the room . . . a tall, almost 
gaunt woman, whose black discern- 
ing eyes and upward pointing chin, 
might suggest to the thoughtful that 
she justified her conventual life by 
works as well as by faith .. . Be- 
sides her most necessary features 
and her hands, the only evident part 
of Mother Ignatius was one square- 
toed shoe which tapped occasionally 
with ‘little staccato noises. These 
formed the recurring theme as it 
were to an incessant accompaniment 
of her rosary beads, which she never 
ceased, for a moment, as she sat in 
high-backed chair, to run through 
her fingers.” 


In Uplands we are also introduced 
to “the spectacled blue eyes of a 
round-faced little nun, who in spite 
of her rosary and her flat heels had 
somehow entered unperceived. She 
was as different from Mother Igna- 
tius as it was possible to conceive; 
and her red cheeks, the uneven line 
of her wide white guimpe which had 
somehow become askew, and the 
tiniest suggestion of hair which pro- 
truded from her cornet, disarranged 
over one temple, had almost as mel- 
lowing an effect as the sunlight upon 
the environment in general. She 
had not added to the neatness of her 
appearance by using her habit be- 
neath her guimpe as a repository for 
needles, the location of which was 
obvious from the long white threads 
straggling over her front pleats and 
wide sleeves. It was clear that she 
had energy in plenty, but of a more 
spouting, less austere variety than 
that of Mother Ignatius, which sug- 
gested the steady, onrushing force 
of a spring flood. Had Sister Mon- 
ica been a man, she had been quite 
content with presiding over the live- 
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ly activities of a country parish, 
whereas Mother Ignatius not con- 
tent with a paltry archbishopric, 
would have dreamed day and night 
of a red hat.” 


Then side by side, with the por- 
traits of Mother Ignatius and Sister 
Monica is this delightful one of a 
septuagenarian: 


“Mother Sixtus, the oldest by 
years of them all, was at once the 
most active. This paradoxical fact, 
Sister Monica attributed to her 
brother, the late archbishop, who 
hung in purple on the wall of the re- 
ception room. No other nun of any 
age could boast an equal distinction 
and it had exercised for years a re- 
juvenating influence upon Mother 
Sixtus. That she herself had once 
headed the establishment had seem- 
ingly slipped from her memory; but 
the archbishop maintained his hold. 
In no other channel was his power 
so strongly apparent, as in Mother’s 
favorite pursuit, the game of check- 
ers. She played inordinately. Her 
opposites she chose discriminately 
from her more sportive associates, 
among whom, it was tacitly under- 
stood that to win from her, was the 
unpardonable sin.” 


Finally we cannot resist quoting 
in full from Uplands this final vi- 
gnette: 


“The sight of the old women chat- 
ting in pairs, in as amiable a se- 
crecy as two village gossips; sitting 
dozing in the sunny corners with 
their missals falling from their laps; 
reading or sewing by the windows, 
added to that sense of calm and pro- 
tection which in this place so min- 
istered to her. They, she was sure, 
had nothing to be anxious about. 
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When their days came, they would 
doubtless slip into death as quietly 
and as simply as they had lived. 
Holy oils and holier prayers would 
hallow their release; there would be 
candles at their heads and feet; and, 
small sinners surely, their souls 
would slip almost at once into the 
fair harmony of timeless Time .. . 
Until then, like all mortals, they 
were mightily concerned with the 
affairs of their world, enjoyed to the 
full the things at hand. With their 
somewhat mellowed zeal they were 
rather more approachable than the 
younger Sisters . . . she wondered 
sometimes if in their old age, God 
were not so near to them, that they 
could safely lessen the devoutness 
of their youth and middle age.” 


These long quotations from Miss 
Cather and Miss Chase would seem 
to discount one of the initial points 
made in this article—namely that 
the nuns to be found in novels by 
women had a tendency to be less 
life-like than those to be found in 
novels by men. But in all sincer- 
ity we reply that the nuns in Shad- 
ows on the Rock and Uplands are 
exceptions which do not alter the 
truthfulness of what on the surface 
may appear to be merely a sweeping 
generalization. 

We have discussed for the most 
part in the body of this essay nuns 
in fiction created by women; now, 
lest we be accused of not producing 
any evidence on behalf of our asser- 
tions about the superiority of mas- 
culine writers, we can do nothing 
less than hastily call off the names 
of a number of novels which in our 
estimation contain even better por- 
traits of women religious. Among 
the many works that we might men- 
tion, some of the best are The Wiles 
of Sexton Maginnis by Maurice 
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Francis Egan, René Bazin’s The Nun 
and F. Marion Crawford’s Casa Brac- 
cio and The White Sister. 

Space does not permit us to dis- 
cuss more than one of these inter- 
esting novels. Since F. Marion 
Crawford is famous for his stories 
of convent life, let us examine for a 
moment Casa Braccio.*° 

It was no less a critic than Hugh 
Walpole who wrote of this work: 
“For the first third indeed, Casa 
Braccio is a great work .. . the first 
part tells of the elopement of a nun 
from a convent and her flight with 
her lover. Crawford, a Roman Cath- 
olic, felt the full horror of this deed, 
and there is a wonderful flickering 
light of overcoming storm that hov- 
ers about these pages. The details 
are admirably managed. The Ital- 
ian peasants, the sisters in the nun- 
nery, the lover himself—all these 
persons are absolutely realized.” 

Crawford has given us a beautiful 
portrait of his heroine in the open- 
ing pages of Chapter IL.: 


“Sister Maria Addolorata sat by 
the open door of her cell, looking 
across the stone parapet of her lit- 
tle balcony, and watching the chang- 
ing richness of the western sky, as 
the sun went down far out of sight 


behind the mountains. Though the 
month was October, the afternoon 
was warm; it was very still, and the 
air had been close in the choir dur- 
ing the Benediction service, which 
was just over ... as she sat there 
she began to sing very softly and 
quite unconsciously. She could not 
have told what the song was... But 
the voice itself was beautiful be- 
yond comparison with ordinary 
voices, full of deep and touching vi- 
brations and far harmonies, though 


10New York: The Macmillan Co. 2 vols. 
1895. 
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she sang softly all to herself. Notes 
like hers haunt the ear—and some- 
times the heart—when she who 
sang them has been long dead, and 
many would give much to hear but 
a breath of them again.” 


Speaking of nuns in novels by 
men, one might also recall Thorn- 
ton Wilder’s wonderful Madre Maria 
del Pilar—Directress of the Con- 
vent of Santa Maria de las Rosas. 
It is in the Bridge of San Luis Rey™ 
we are introduced to this feminine 
genius of old Peru. 

“She was,” we are told, “one of 
those persons who have allowed 
their lives to be gnawed away be- 
cause they have fallen in love with 
an idea, several centuries before its 
appointed appearance in the history 
of civilization. She hurled herself 
against the obstinacy of her time in 
her desire to attach a little dignity to 
women. At midnight, when she had 
finished adding up the accounts of 
the house, she would fall into an in- 
sane vision of an age when women 
could be organized to protect wom- 
en; women travelling, women as 
servants, women when they are old 
and ill; the women she had discov- 
ered in the mines of Potosi; or in 
the workrooms of the cloth mer- 
chants; the girls she had collected 
out of doorways on rainy nights. 
She resembled the swallow in the 
fable, who once every thousand 
years, transferred a grain of wheat, 
in the hope of rearing a mountain 
to reach the moon. Such persons 
are raised up in every age; they ob- 
stinately insist on transporting their 
grains of wheat and they derive a 
certain exhilaration from the sneers 
of bystanders.” 


In this final picture of Madre 
11New York: Albert & Charles Boni. 1928. 
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Maria do we not find summarized 
the actuating force and divine mis- 
sion that have sanctified all of the 
women of God down through the 
ages? 


“The sun had gone down but the 
Abbess led the way with a lantern 
down corridor after corridor. Dona 
Clara saw the old and the young, the 
sick and the blind, but most of all 
she saw the tired, bright old woman 
who was leading her. The Abbess 
would stop in a passageway and say 
suddenly: 

“ ‘I can’t help thinking that some- 
thing could be done for the deaf and 
dumb. It seems to me that some 
patient person . . . could study out 
a language for them. You know 
there are hundreds and hundreds in 
Peru. Do you remember whether 
anyone in Spain has found a way 
for them? Well, some day they 
will.” Or a little later: ‘Do you 
know, I keep thinking that some- 
thing can be done for the insane. I 
am old you know and I cannot go 
where these things are talked about, 
but I watch them sometimes and it 
seems to me... In Spain now, they 
are gentle with them? It seems to 
me that there is a secret about it, 
just hidden from us, just around the 
corner.’ ... 

“Of the accident at the Bridge 
of San Luis Rey she thought, ‘Soon 
we shall die and all the memory 
of those five will have left the 
earth, and we ourselves shall be 
loved for a little while and forgotten. 
But the love will have been enough; 
all those impulses of love return to 
the love that made them. Even 
memory is not necessary for love. 
There is a land of the living and a 
land of the dead and the Bridge is 
love, the only survival, the only 
meaning.’ ” 





THE HIGHER CRITICISM 
By J. G. E. Hopkins 


**A TO, no,” cried the young Ghost, 

“it wasn’t that way. It wasn’t 
that at all.” It put out a thin hand 
as if to touch the Reviewer’s shoul- 
der, and on the instant drew it back 
again. 

The Reviewer was a very special 
Reviewer, for he was the Editor of 
a most influential and important lit- 
erary monthly. He was sitting in 
his study, protected from any in- 
trusion, solitary amid the ordered 
confusion of books that filled the 
wall space; a delectable cigar be- 
tween his fingers and a decanter at 
his elbow. His reading lamp was 
carefully adjusted so as to throw the 
light upon his page at exactly the 
proper angle. There was an air of 
comfort and ease about the man and 
his room; the framed and signed 
photographs of the contemporary 
great in letters that hung upon the 
walls wherever the book-shelves 
gave them room told of his friend- 
ships and his success. Outside the 
study was the Spring evening and 
through the opened window came 
the sweet smell of water upon warm 
earth. It had rained shortly after 
dinner; a Spring rain that had left 
a blessing after it. Now and again 
there could be heard the noises of 
the street, but faintly and far-away. 
It was the hour just after the final 
dark. 

But, though the Reviewer was 
such a great man, he would not 
have minded the Ghost being in the 
study with him. It was a rather 
charming Ghost, young and a bit 
solemn, with a hint of elegance 


about it; an elegance of the spirit 
that transcended its shabby clothes 
of a century-old cut. And he could 
not have blamed it for haunting 
him at this particular moment be- 
cause the formidable volume that 
he held on his knees was its own 
biography. A pre-publication copy, 
it was of course, that had come to 
him that morning accompanied by 
a long letter from the publishers. 
The Reviewer had smiled sourly 
over the letter but he had brought 
the book home with him. He had a 
sneaking liking for biography and 
in particular the biography of poets, 
for he remembered two, slim, little 
volumes that had borne his name 
once and were long out of print and 
men’s minds. And this was the bi- 
ography of a poet. 

The Reviewer arrived rapidly at 
page 26 by his customary expedient 
of skipping over all the introductory 
matter wherein the biographer 
chronicled his indebtedness to Pro- 
fessor Bumble and Miss Crabtree 
and the Hon. John Pumble for their 
invaluable aid and so forth, and set 
out in detail the genealogy of his 
subject to the seventh generation. 
It was a remark on page 27 that 
drew the Ghost’s indignant denial. 
Although it was known that the 
poet had been dismissed from school 
no reason had ever been given for 
this action of the authorities. The 
biographer, however, had succeeded 
in locating the granddaughter of the 
woman who had been matron at the 
school when the poet had attended, 
and that estimable lady had in- 

















formed him that she wasn’t quite 
sure, but she thought granny had 
once said that he was dismissed for 
stealing the other boys’ pocket- 
money; but on the other hand it 
might have been a boy named Smith 
that granny was talking about at the 
time, and besides, granny’s mem- 
ory had failed her somewhat in her 
latter years. The biographer seemed 
inclined to preen himself on this 
piece of investigation, but the Re- 
viewer did not need the Ghost’s ad- 
vice to dismiss the whole story with 
a sneer: 

“The man who wrote Sea Drift 
was never a boy who stole from 
other boys’ pockets,” he said to him- 
self, and resolved to give the book a 
good slating on general principles. 
But he read on, and the Ghost con- 
tinued to read eagerly over his shoul- 
der; so speedily, in fact, that often 
the Ghost was at the bottom of a 
page before the Reviewer came to 
the middle of it. Then the Ghost 
would look impatient and twirl its 
thumbs until the Reviewer was 
ready to turn over to the next 
page. 

So on they read together, and the 
clock on the wall ticked away the 
moments and the sounds from the 
street became fewer and even less 
distinct, except once when a girl’s 
laugh sounded quite clearly and 
once again when the clip-clop of 
a horse’s tread beat along the pave- 
ment. Once the Reviewer said 
“Hum” and looked very grave as he 
read how the poet would not go to 
his estranged friend when the man 
lay dying but sent him a coin in- 
Stead and the advice not to get 
drunk. And the man died that 
night. 

“Hum,” said the Reviewer, draw- 
ing down his brows, “perhaps I shall 
have to change my opinion. He 
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might have pinched sixpences, at 
that.” 

The Ghost spoke then, quickly 
and earnestly: “But he had told me 
that story so many times before... 
told me that he was sick and in 
want and it was always the same. 
He had always spent my money for 
drink before . . . why should he not 
have done so that last time?” 

More sadly, it went on: “If I had 
known that he was at the point of 
death in reality, I should certainly 
have gone. For he was my first 
friend and sometimes I think he was 
my last.” 

But the Reviewer paid no atten- 
tion, indeed, he had heard no sound 
but the ticking of the clock. 

The Reviewer read silently on for 
a time, and the face of the Ghost over 
his shoulder became sadder and sad- 
der and its eyes fell as it read. Then 
the Reviewer suddenly chuckled and 
closed the book with his finger be- 
tween the pages to mark the place: 

“How it must have galled the fel- 
low when he was dismissed from 
Lord Ensley’s house! How he must 
have cursed as he stumbled down 
the steps that winter night, think- 
ing of the laughter within. Heaven 
knows I’m not a snob... but it suits 
me well when one’s served out prop- 
erly. And how interesting it would 
be to know why my Lord turned him 
out. There’s a problem for you, my 
fine biographer.” He chuckled 
again, deep down in his chest as old 
men do, and slapped his hand upon 
his knee. 

The Ghost looked sternly down 
at him and quickly answered: “My 
Lord insulted me and I struck him. 
There were witnesses and I called 
upon them to testify to my right in 
the matter. But they were cowards 
and ¢2pendent upon my Lord’s fa- 
vor and they held their tongues. 
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When my Lord saw fit to announce 
that he had given me my congé, 
what could I have done further than 
deny it?” 

But the Reviewer had reopened 
the book and was reading stolidly 
along. 

It was very late when the Re- 
viewer put aside the book at last 
and leaned back in his chair. The 
Ghost watched him eagerly as if 
awaiting his decision, but he was a 
leisurely man and remained silent 
for a time in thought. More and 
more would one notice how young 
the Ghost looked, almost childish 
were his large eyes and his hands 
made the quick, fleeting gestures of 
children. At last the Reviewer 
spoke, as was his habit when alone 
in thought, for he found that his 
thoughts marched better when he 
put them into speech. 

“Hum,” he said, “Hum.” 

This was a disappointing start 
and the Ghost dropped its eyes as if 
it felt what was to follow, but quick- 
ly raised them proudly and stared 
full in the face of the Reviewer. 

“That this fellow was a great poet, 
no one will now venture to deny,” 
said the Reviewer musingly, “and 
yet...and yet...” 

“T had always wished to be judged 
as a man,” said the Ghost. But the 
Reviewer went on, unheeding it: 

“As he grew older and as success 
came to him, there grew about him 
a shell of conceit and pride. It 
served him right that he was un- 
friended and grim in his old age.” 

“No, no,” cried the Ghost, “I was 
not so at heart. But there were none 
but self-seekers about me and I had 
to defend myself from them. There 
were many with whom I wished to 
be friendly but I could never win 
them. When I sought them, they 
seemed to shrink from me and I 
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was proud. For I had a position to 
uphold and many eyes were upon 
me.” 

Picking up the volume again, the 
Reviewer turned to the front and 
looked long at the frontispiece: 

“This picture was made in his 
fiftieth year and there is no need of 
the printed word to tell his story. 
Odd how men’s thoughts and char- 
acters stamp themselves on their fea- 
tures. Who was the chap who said 
a man’s face was like a parchment? 
This seems to bear it out. Nota bad 
idea for an essay: I must remember 
it. But to get back to the poet... 
I’m disappointed in him. Hard and 
worldly and insincere . . . maybe he 
deserved it that the years of his age 
were lonely and lacking in any af- 
fection.” 

But the Ghost spoke again: 

“Look at me,” it said. “See me 
as I always was... young and want- 
ing companionship and trusting and 
lonely. See me as I was to myself 
on the day that I died. If men could 
not see the me that was hid within 
my shell of aloofness and reserve, 
that was their fault . . . it was not 
mine. When I sat at the tables of 
the great I wore a face that was like 
their own cold, hard faces, lest they 
scorn me because I was humble and 
kindly and unversed in their ways. 
When the parasites came throng- 
ing about me and I was famous, 
should I not have repelled them? 
Judge me then as I was in myself 
and not as I showed myself to the 
grasping, hungry world. Judge 
me from the testimony of the poor 
whom I helped in secret. Judge 
me in my verses and say if they were 
hard and insincere. I lived in them. 
Write my life from them.” 

The Ghost searched the Review- 
er’s face for signs of his comprehen- 
sion, but there were none. The Re- 
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viewer shut the book and put it on 
the table beside him. 

“Despite all this,” he said, yawn- 
ing and reaching for the decanter, 
“I’m at a loss. We have his work 
... jolly good it is... and I wonder 
if it matters much what the world 
thinks of him. Somehow it seems 
to me that he never cared.” 

He poured out a glass of the wine 
and raised it against the light: 
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“Your health,” he said, smiling. 
“May your shadow never grow 
less.” 

The Ghost drew itself up politely 
and bowed in answer to the Review- 
er’s toast. Its face was smiling, too, 
and it seemed about to speak again. 
But the Reviewer, catching a glimpse 
at the clock, said “Hum,” and put 
down his glass and clumped heavily 
off to bed. 


RELINQUISHING 


By CAROLINE GILTINAN 


EVER let me hold you! 
Go quickly and go far 
While I still remember 
What youth and spirit are. 


I once out-raced the wildest wind, 
Out-sang the desperate sea. 

Can you believe, who never knew 
That vanished stranger, me? 


No meeting place can long remain; 
We both must turn away. 

Do not love me as I love you: 
Do not try to stay. 


When vigor fails and eyes grow dim, 
My waning self may plead. 

With pulses leaping, vision clear, 
Darling, pay no heed. 


Never let me hold you! 
Your youth and spirit are 

What I shall be cherishing, 
Remembering from afar. 





THE DAY OF THE CHAINS 


By JoHn W. LYNCH 


F a man deliberately were to at- 
tempt to say something which, 
of all things, would be the least 
startling, he might make a worse 
choice than to say that each day be- 
gins with a dawn and ends with a 
sunset. And yet, having succeeded 
in saying the thing that is the least 
startling, he would have uttered the 
one truth about the calendar which 
is the most significant. Each day be- 
gins with a dawn and fades with a 
sunset. As if it were some rare, 
precious thing, the common day is 
found to be bounded with the splen- 
dor of horizon fire. There is an en- 
trance and exit of dramatic flourish; 
Alpha and Omega of beauty; fire 
and blood-veined skies to begin, and 
vestment of martyr and cloud of 
flame to end. Of all facts, this is, 
perhaps, the most observed and the 
least realized. It seems too common 
to be remarkable, and, if in this red, 
repeated wonder, God is speaking si- 
lently to tell how great is His gift of 
hours, if these rays be His words, 
this light His language, this riot of 
color His rhetoric, in a Scripture 
never ending, the message is large- 
ly lost in a world grown tired of 
revelation. 

For this world is a place of com- 
merce and trade, and people of busi- 
ness can have little to do with sun- 
rises and sunsets, and to them the 
recurring days have become but 
numbered things, coldly, efficiently, 
numbered things. Thus, on the 
ledgers, and through the neat files, 
you will find, for instance, that the 
day following Christ’s birthday is 


simply 12/26/34. And the day of the 
harvesting is merely 10/8/34. Each 
day as it comes tumbling down the 
morning is given a set of digits, put 
to its grubbing task, and sent out 
again through the sunset, like a 
convict, nameless, unhonored, and 
numbered. 3/21/34. You'd hardly 
recognize it as the day the miracle of 
Spring began! 


But with the Church, the Church 
of Him Who was begotten before 
the day-star, there is a different kind 
of calendar, for the Church has 
made the dawn to be the time of 
Sacrifice, and in the sunset she has 
for centuries said her vesper prayer. 
By an efficiency of her own the 
Church gives each new day, as it 
comes, a definite name. It is set 
apart from other days by a kind of 
temporal Baptism, as a thing of dig- 
nity and honor. A day there is for 
Paul and Peter, and Timothy, and 
John. Other days are called for 
Vincent, and Martha and Leo. The 
Church really becomes godparent 
for the hours. Days there are for 
Mary, special ones, fresh from the 
laundering of the spring rains. Days 
for courage in a martyr; days for 
loveliness in a virgin; days for 
faithfulness in a confessor. The 
Church has seen so many suns rise, 
she has known so many sunsets, 
that in her mind she cannot help 
thinking of them as the drops of red 
that once fell from God’s Son, and 
earned for all the saints the joy that 
their virtues won. 

And out of all the days thus glo- 
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riously named, there is a particular 
one, given back to God through 
Peter, who found his Roman prison 
chains had fallen away, and he was 
suddenly free. 

On this day that marks the re- 
membrance of Peter’s freedom, 
something happened which was 
hardly as spectacular as the break- 
ing of iron bonds, but which, still 
and all, was important enough. It 


happened not to a great man, as 
Peter was, but to a little woman, as 
Mrs. McEvily was. 


Like the Church, Mrs. McEvily 
had seen many days, but unlike the 
Church, the days had made her old. 
There was a stiffness in her limbs 
and in the middle of her back that 
made it difficult for her to stand, so 
she sat, and rocked slightly in her 
chair, and tapped the arm of it in- 
cessantly with her nervous yellowed 
fingers. Her hair had grown thin 
and was pushed back in a grayed 
remnant over her head. A little old 
lady, she was, in the midst of her 
troupe of sons and grandsons and 
all the “in-laws” and people who 
tried to make her feel as if she must 
be ministered unto. The lines in 
her forehead and about the delicate 
triangle of her face were nearly al- 
ways creased into an expression of 
annoyance. People bothered her so, 
insisting on food and pillows and 
drafts, when her soul was busy over 
the little things that had happened 
before she had come out from Ire- 
land in the long ago, which was but 
yesterday. Her eyes snapped at 
them, angrily, when she lifted the 
cover of the lids, for her thoughts 
were flying, like birds, over distant 
places, where her poor wrinkled 
body could not follow. Some said it 
was a sad thing, and maybe it was, 
that the mind and spirit that had 
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braved so many worries, had prayed 
over so many problems, had fought 
and pushed and fretted over her 
brood, should, at last, be wandering, 
no longer concerned over the pres- 
ent, but vaguely employed on its own 
lonesome journeys. 

Mrs. McEvily had no favorite 
granddaughter or lovely child to be 
with her. She permitted approach 
from no one. It was the way the 
years had affected her mind, they 
said. 

“Don’t you want a little of the hot 
tea, dear?” 

“Get out of here! 
I tell you!” 

She spoke it with that incisive, 
precise emphasis on every word, 
characteristic of some sorts of Irish 
speech, and which can give such 
grace to a blessing and such un- 
shouting force to a malediction. 
“Get out of here!” And the slight, 
curved set of teeth she suffered to 
be in her mouth would knock with 
the sound of it. 

It wasn’t so bad that Mrs. Mc- 
Evily should say this thing to all 
and sundry in the household, but she 
also said it to the priest when he 
called. “Get out of here!” 

“But don’t you want to see the 
priest, Mother?” 

“No.” And with her shoulder 
hunched, she drew away from him 
behind its feeble protection. “Get 
out of here!” To the priest! 

Of course the family always ex- 
plained what needed no explana- 
tion, and the priest, being a priest, 
only regretted that the poor tired 
spirit could take none of the gifts 
he held for its soothing. After the 
fatigue of life, there could be no 
Blessed Viaticum, there could be no 
breathing away of fault in confes- 
sion—the mind was gone beyond the 
power of seeking these things. 


Get out of here, 
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And so the priest thought it a lit- 
tle sad that his possible ministra- 
tions should be made, in such great 
measure, impossible. He knew it 
was not always thus, even though 
he had not seen Mrs. McEvily when 
her wit was with her. He knew it 
from the kind of household she had 
fostered, where Christ’s Cross was 
in all the bedrooms, Christ’s Mother 
was on the walls, and Christ’s grace 
was in the sons that kept the roof- 
tree. He knew it from the very fre- 
quency with which he was asked 
“to drop in and see Mother, and 
don’t mind, please, what she says to 
you.” It had not always been “get 
out of here,” when the priest called. 
No doubt there was little essential 
need of his gifts for Mrs. McEvily’s 
stalwart soul, but even so, sunsets 
are the finer for the fanfare of splen- 
did flame, and the fading of life, even 
of a life no longer quite rational, is 
the more glorious, if all of the Al- 
mighty’s Sacraments be well re- 
ceived. 

The whole matter of Mrs. Mc- 
Evily’s wanderings of spirit was a 
source of worry to the household. 
She never said “get out” to the 
priest without causing a shiver of 
dismay to their souls, and they, be- 
ing ordinary men, were not accus- 
tomed to the paradoxes of sanctity 
speaking in rebellion, and holiness 
making fierce gestures of rejection. 
They asked God for her release in 
morning prayers and in evening 
ones, and made sure that the priest 
should call at regular intervals, just 
in case she should decide to admit 
him. But the months were slowly 
counting on Mrs. McEvily now, and 
the years were closing in to smother 
the quiet beating of her heart—and 
all her thoughts were ever as the 
birds in the distance, fluttering over 
far places that cannot be seen. 
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Terce followed Prime, and None 
gave way to Vespers; dawns and 
sunsets came, and uncounted Masses 
were said. The leaves in the 
Church’s calendar were turned; 
there were feasts and fasts, and 
Sundays and First Fridays—and 
then the telephone rang in the Rec- 
tory. It was from Mrs. McEvily’s. 

“Father, could you come? She 
seems better this morning.” 

An odd kind of summons. Peo- 
ple usually said, “Can you come? 
She is worse.” But this call wasn’t 
usual. It was Mrs. McEvily’s. 

Then down the street and up to 
the household of the sons, the priest 
hurried. Some one met him at the 
door and brought him to her famil- 
iar chair which still rocked and 
where the nervous fingers still 
drummed at the arm. 

“Good morning.” 

The rocking stopped and the lids 
fluttered open. “Oh, Good morning, 
Father.” 

“Good morning,” said the priest 
and scarcely knew the truth he 
spoke. No petulance was here. 
There was a smile that lit the worn 
countenance, that seemed the more 
delightful because it was so unex- 
pected. There was an unaccus- 
tomed light in the eyes; a strange 
lilt in the rocking and a quick fold- 
ing of old hands that meant content- 
ment and delight. 

“This is Father,” said one of the 
daughters-in-law. 

Mrs. McEvily’s smile was confi- 
dent. “Of course it is,” she said. 

The priest turned and made a ges- 
ture towards the door. The son and 
the daughter-in-law, and one or two 
of the grandsons who had come in 
childish curiosity at this new mar- 
vel in their grandmother, quickly 
understood and left Mrs. McEvily 
and the priest alone. 




















“You feel better this morning?” 

“Yes, Father, thank you.” 

The rocking of the chair grew 
quite rapid now, not in the intense, 
preoccupied manner of the aged, 
but as if some joy had suddenly 
come to her and demanded motion 
as its only expression. From some- 
where out on its restless voyaging, 
reason had returned and marvel- 
ously made harbor again. Some 
carelessly spoken sentence, the 
sound of some familiar voice, the 
appearance or touch of things long 
known, something or other, on this 
morning had contrived to reach out 
as a snare, and gently had made 
memory captive fora moment. The 
priest did not know, did not try to 
know the mystery of it. There the 
thing was, and what was to be done 
now, in this precious interval, must 
be done delicately and swiftly. The 
mind that had returned might as 
strangely leave. 

“Wouldn’t you like to make your 
confession, Mrs. McEvily?” 

The smiling in the eyes continued. 
The head bowed slightly in consent. 
“Why, yes, I would. To you, Fa- 
ther.” 

The priest and Mrs. McEvily were 
strangers to each other utterly. 
Never before had she looked upon 
him with recognition, and even now, 
she knew not who he was—except 
that he was a priest, and to Mrs. 
McEvily, now that her mind was 
clear, there was no such thing as a 
priest who was a stranger. 

The purple badge of the stole was 
laid quickly across his shoulders, 
his hand lifted in blessing. “Bless 
me, Father ...” and the old remem- 
bered formula was unhesitating. 

Confession made, brief and clear; 
penance given, slight, and of Mary’s 
prayer; absolution granted, swift 
and dowered with Calvary’s power; 
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and the priest asked Mrs. McEvily 


to “make the act of contrition.” For 
a moment the eyelids fluttered and 
the smile faded. “You know... say 
it with me. O my God, I am heartily 
sorry...” The look of uncertainty 
clouded deeper over her expression. 
Was the mind straining now to re- 
turn to its distant places? The 
priest hurried carefully on_ to 
“amend my life. Amen,” and Mrs. 
McEvily followed him in respectful 
obedience. And then when he had 
finished, taking not a moment to 
draw a breath, as if there were some 
hurry, something left out, some- 
thing that this young man didn’t 
realize was dreadfully important, 
the soft old voice of Mrs. McEvily, 
rushed on with her words. 


“For all my sins of mind and flesh, 
forgive me, O my God. 
For all my sins of speech and deed. 
For things I’ve done, and things 
I’ve left undone, 
Forgive me, O my God... .” 


The priest couldn’t catch the rest, 
as the words hurried on. It was a 
kind of litany of sorrow. A formula 
of contrition, learned years ago, 
when this enfeebled mind was in its 
youthful strength and learning the 
deep matters of the Faith. Speak- 
ing out now, after all these years, 
was the instruction of some parish 
priest who taught a little girl in a 
church in Ireland. This was a part 
of Mrs. McEvily’s very soul that was 
speaking, a soul that was grooved 
and engraved with the doctrines of 
the Faith almost as firmly as it was 
sealed with the character imprinted 
at her Baptism. It was an expres- 
sion of contrition. Complete—gen- 
erous—annihilating! Before this 
barrage of sorrow, the minions of 
evil had learned to quake. Before 
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this blasting onslaught, sins had 
withered and left a soul unham- 
pered, and now in the uncertain days 
of her age, in this brief moment of 
rationality, her mind had found it 
again, and had hurled it over the 
ramparts. “Amen,” said Mrs. Mc- 
Evily. And the smile returned again 
as she looked up at the priest, apolo- 
getic for having interrupted him 
with his newfangled prayers. 

But all the charm she was sum- 
moning to placate the priest for her 
moment of boldness was unneces- 
sary. He was encouraged to go on 
with his ministrations. 

“Would you like to receive Holy 
Communion now?” 

“Yes, that would be nice.” 

The door opened, and one of the 
sons returned, eager to do whatever 
he could to assist in what was so un- 
expectedly occurring in his house. 
There was a little question about 
the matter of fasting, since Mrs. Mc- 
Evily had already submitted to her 
breakfast, but the Church, the priest 
said, has special ways for people 
who are seriously sick, and since old 
age was a sickness, it would hardly 
be imprudent, in view of her years, 
to judge that Mrs. McEvily’s sick- 
ness was serious. And this oppor- 
tunity might not happen again. 

After a few words and a few in- 
structions, the priest left, and in a 
little while returned. But, he had 
been to the Place where the red 
flame is burning in the church, he 
had been to the Place where a Tryst 
is kept, “till the consummation of 
the world,” and he returned—not 
alone. The house of McEvily was a 
Tabernacle now, for He had come. 
The privilege of Zachaeus is re- 
peated in this modern day. 

Candles were there, and linen, and 
silence, and kneeling sons and 
grandsons. A prayer was said, and 
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after the prayer, the great Annunci- 
ation of the Church: “Ecce Agnus 
Dei.” Mrs. McEvily instinctively 
lifted a hand to strike her breast, 
and the grandson, the youngest 
child, did likewise, and all that the 
ponderous theologies of the Schools 
demanded was fulfilled, for as the 
child, so the aged had seen that this 
Bread was Bread of Life, and Life 
Eternal. 

No matter now if Mrs. McEvily’s 
mind should take again to its wan- 
dering. It should walk along hal- 
lowed ways, her soul strong with the 
strength of a Guest it had welcomed. 

Then the lids of her eyes closed 
again on the world at the bidding 
of the priest and an anointing was 
made. The ears soon stopped to 
the noise of the world were brushed 
in Sacramental touch. The poor 
hands of Mrs. McEvily were lifted, 
and as she looked down upon them, 
through the tears that came to her 
eyes, she saw them sealed forever as 
Christ’s with the signature of His 
Cross. 

Really, the whole incident of Mrs. 
McEvily’s reception of the Sacra- 
ments of the Church was not an un- 
usual event, since the gifts that she 
received are a part of the heritage 
of the Faith and are as common— 
as common as death. Except that it 
was a little odd how her mind was 
cleared of the bonds of forgetfulness, 
so quietly and so momentarily (for 
on his next visit, the priest was told 
to “get out of here!’’) the whole mat- 
ter was very ordinary, and would be 
repeated to other souls as long as 
God is generous with His singular 
grace of time. Therefore, in the or- 
dinary routine manner, the priest, 
returning home, sat himself down to 
enter the facts of the case in his 
sick-call record book. 

For all the dull appearance that 
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any record book must have, the sick- 
call record book of a Catholic church 
is actually the daily diary of the 
Grace of God. In it, in every parish, 
is kept the names of those to whom 
ministrations are made, the record 
of the Sacraments given and the date 
of the call. In time, the book be- 
comes almost an audit of the Divine, 
and a roll call of the sick. 

When the priest began to enter 
Mrs. McEvily’s name, for a moment 
he ceased to be the agent of Christ, 
and became a business man enter- 
ing a transaction accurately and 
promptly. So, like a business man, 
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he inscribed the date 8/1/34. And 
then he thought of something. 
What was that prayer the Church 
had in the Mass of this morning? 
“O God Who didst loose the Blessed 
Apostle Peter from his chains and 
make him go forth unharmed: loose, 
we beseech Thee, the chains of our 
sins, and in Thy mercy keep us 
from all evil.” Yes, that was it. 
The dawn and the sunset of this day 
bounded a day dedicated to the 
breaking of a bond. So he scratched 
out the 8/1/34, and for a date line 
over Mrs. McEvily’s entry, he wrote: 
“The day of St. Peter’s Chains.” 
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By Cevia ToBIN CLARK 


HEN I first knew Alice Mey- 
nell, she and her husband, 
Wilfrid, were living in Palace Court 
in London. The children had al- 
most grown up—four girls and three 
boys. It was a house thronged with 
children. “As one child went out 
of a door, another came in; as one 
child went out of a year another en- 
tered it.” 

George Meredith called Alice Mey- 
nell “the pencilling Mamma.” At 
that time, she wrote much about 
children—“A poppy bud, packed in- 
to tight bundles by so hard and reso- 
lute a hand that the petals of the 
flower never lose the creases, is a 
type of the child. Nothing but the 
unfolding, which is as yet in the non- 
existing future, can explain the man- 
ner of the close folding of character. 
In both flower and child it looks 
much as though the process had 
been the reverse of what it was, as 
though a finished and open thing 
had been folded up into the bud—so 
plainly and certainly is the future 
implied, and the intention of com- 
pressing and folding-close made 
manifest.” 

Palace Court was a house of hard 
work, and money was scarce. At 
that time, Alice Meynell was con- 
tributing her weekly column to the 
Pall Mall under the title of “The 
Wares of Autolycus.” On the very 
day one of her children was born, 
she propped herself up on her elbow 
to write her column. It was both 
humorous and pathetic to see her 
mending for the children. She put 
down the pen to take up her needle. 

Sunday night supper was the 


great social event of the week—all 
literary London came and went and 
one heard the best talk of the day, 
without the loss of a word, across a 
board as narrow as a dining-table of 
the Middle Ages. 

Her sister, Lady Butler, and her 
distinguished husband, Francis 
Thompson, Aubrey Beardsley, Wil- 
frid Blunt, Lionel Johnson, Stephen 
Phillips, Herbert Trench, W. B. 
Yeats, Katharine Tynan, Ezra 
Pound, Chesterton, Aubrey de Vere, 
E. V. Lucas, Henley, Browning, 
Richard Le Gallienne, Walter De La 
Mare, and in earlier days, Oscar 
Wilde and his brother, were con- 
stant visitors. The Meynells were 
in touch with pretty well all liter- 
ary England in the later Victorian 
and Edwardian days. And further 
back—Dickens and Ruskin were 
among the friends of Alice Meynell’s 
parents. 

I remember one Sunday evening 
in the Palace Court lovely drawing- 
room, a discussion was going on and 
Alice Meynell was sitting in her fa- 
vorite place before the fire appar- 
ently deaf to all. Something was 
said about minor poets, and she sud- 
denly turned her abstracted gaze on 
the speaker and said in her final ac- 
cents-—“There are no minor poets.” 
Two young poets — afterward fa- 
mous — who were sitting side by 
side on a sofa got up, linked arms, 
dashed down the stairs, and out 
the hall door. There were shouts 
of laughter from all the guests, 
while Alice looked on completely 
mystified. 

Francis Thompson’s association 
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with the Meynells is one of the ro- 
mantic stories in literature — how 
they rescued him from the slums of 
London, a victim of opium, hungry 
—with Blake and Aéschylus in his 
pocket. When Wilfrid Meynell first 
saw him, he described him as “a 
waif of a man—far more ragged and 
unkempt than the average beggar, 
with no shirt beneath his coat, and 
bare feet in broken shoes.” From 


that day, Palace Court was his real 
home although he always kept his 
London lodging. His gratitude will 
live forever in his magnificent poem 
“Love in Dian’s Lap.” 


“And on this lady’s heart, looked 
you so deep, 

Poor Poetry has rocked himself to 
sleep.” 


As I look back, I see her sitting by 
the fire in Palace Court—slender, 
elegant, serious, nearly always in 
black. Patmore described her— 
“Her body, too, is so like her—sharp 
honey assuaged with milk, straight 
as a stalk of lavender, soft as a rope 
of silk.” And Francis Thompson 
described her in immortal words: 


“How can I gauge what beauty is 
her dole, 

Who cannot see her countenance 
for her soul, 

As birds see not the casement for 
the sky? 

Hers is the face whence all should 
copied be, 

Did God make replicas of such as 
she?” 


During that winter she was en- 
gaged in compiling her anthology of 
English poetry, and we played chess 
in the evening, to distract her mind 
from the enormous reading of po- 
etry she had done during the day, 
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and so enable her to sleep. She was 
a devoted admirer of Sargent’s, and 
we sometimes went to tea in his Tite 
Street Studio. There we had mu- 
sic, as Sargent was very fond of play- 
ing compositions for four hands at 
the piano with a gifted young friend 
of the Meynells. 

Mrs. Meynell took a burning in- 
terest in the Women’s Suffrage 
movement. No other political ques- 
tion had ever drawn her into public 
action. For suffrage, she spoke pub- 
licly and joined in processions of 
women in the London streets. She 
was impatient of distinctions drawn 
between the sexes, especially in lit- 
erature. 

Her friendship with Meredith was 
of a later date. She often stayed 
with him at Box Hill—“Portia” he 
always called her. The acquaint- 
ance began when he read one of her 
“Wares of Autolycus” columns, then 
published anonymously, and was so 
delighted by it that he wrote to the 
editor to insist on having the writ- 
er’s name. “Princely journalism,” 
he called it. The Palace Court 
drawing-room was often filled with 
the double white violets he grew for 
her, to remind her of Genoa. An iris 
he loved, with pale blue petals he 
named “Alicia Coerulea,” and kept 
her supplied with it. After one of 
her visits to Box Hill, he wrote in 
real Meredithian style—“We 
waltzed together on celestial 
heights.” He offered her his house 
during an absence—“Here you are 
at home, loved, untroubled by wor- 
ries of the household, with the gar- 
den you like. Perhaps you would 
like to have Miss Tobin for compan- 
ion. The phantom host would bring 
her warm welcome.” 

She made her first and only visit 
to America in 1901. She came to 
California with my sister, and spent 
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the greater part of the winter in my 
mother’s house in California Street. 
Her letters tell how intensely she en- 
joyed it all—the Yosemite, an expe- 
dition to Lick Observatory, Mon- 
terey with the Stevenson associa- 
tions so precious to her, and Santa 
Barbara. She lectured in San Fran- 
cisco on Charlotte Bronté, on Dick- 
ens, and on “The Great Transition 
in English Poetry from the Seven- 
teenth to the Eighteenth Centuries.” 
One of the pleasures of the San 
Francisco visit was in the acquaint- 
ance with Mrs. Stevenson, who was 
living there at the time. Mrs. Steven- 
son told Mrs. Meynell that when her 
essays and poems reached Samoa, 
Stevenson kept them under his pil- 
low lest they should be abducted be- 
fore he had finished with them. She 
was intensely interested when Mrs. 
Stevenson told her that Stevenson 
had once said to her—“When I am 
dead, do not talk of me in whispers 
and put me on a shelf—keep me 
about in any shape, until we meet 
again.” 

She loved Americans as they loved 
her. She wrote, in a spring mood— 
“The green is on the trees in Ken- 
sington Gardens and Agnes Tobin 
is on the sea.” She made friends 
with Edith Wharton, with whom she 
stayed on her return to New York, 
and with Father Tabb, whose deli- 
cate gift she much admired. 

After the children had married, 
the Meynells moved to the country. 
I found them again at Greatham, one 
of the lovely rural spots of England. 
By that time, Alice Meynell had be- 
come very delicate, and lived on as 
little food as could sustain life. She 
always retained a certain intellec- 
tual arrogance, and now and then 
there was a rapier flash, gone before 
one had realized it. She had been 
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coaxed into playing croquet, to keep 
her in the air, and I can see her 
standing, looking down at the mal- 
let, her thoughts obviously far from 
the green lawn. In the summer 
months, the children all returned to 
her, and there was a tiny cottage for 
each family, and a cottage for the 
visitors who were free to stay as 
long as they pleased. I had a Brown- 
ing room in the cottage—the books 
were all Browning books, Browning 
pictures hung on the wall, a land- 
scape by Pen Browning over my bed. 
There was a St. Sebastian which had 
belonged to Casa Guidi standing by 
the wall. Padraic Colum had spent 
his honeymoon in this thatched cot- 
tage—with its lovely little English 
garden of phlox and stocks and hol- 
lyhocks —no wonder guests lingered 
on! When the hot weather came 


and the grandchildren returned from 
school, the swimming pool was full 
of bobbing heads and gay laughter. 


She loved blackberrying and weed- 
ing the potato patch. 

I saw her for the last time at 
Greatham, and I shall always think 
of her sitting in that room, her eyes 
far away, but looking over the world 
of Greatham—lawn and flower beds 
and paths running through apple 
orchards, and miles of feathery 
bracken to the woods full of sun and 
shade. 

She died in London, in 1922, and 
was able to say towards the end, 
“This is not tragic. I am happy.” 
When her son Francis came to see 
her, she turned away her face, and 
putting out her hand, said, “He shall 
have my bluest veins to kiss.” How 
wonderful of Shakespeare to have 
thought of making her say that! 

Inscribed on her tomb are Shane 
Leslie’s words: “Poetess of Poets. 
Saint of Women.” 
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By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


MERRILY WE ROLL ALONG—WHERE? 


E “merrily” is the bitterest part 
of what seemed to us a viperish 
satire, but behold Broadway has 
hailed it as a sermon! That is the 
exciting part of the theater — its 
most unexpected reactions. It isn’t 
the poetry or prose or fine writing 
of a play that really counts but what 
it does to the heart of its audience. 
If you take the time to analyze al- 
most any theatrical “hit,” you will 
find beneath the surface entertain- 
ment a subsoil of current thought 
that has been dramatized. That is 
the secret of the selling power of 
Eugene O’Neill and Elmer Rice and 
George Kaufman and Philip Barry. 
This time Messrs. Kaufman and 
Hart have written for a world nause- 
ated by its worldliness. They have 
flavored their indictment to twen- 
tieth century taste with vinegar and 
gall. To renovate their platitudes 
they have stood them on their head 
and as the story unfolds itself back- 
wards from 1934 to 1916 it proves 
with deadly verity how often snap 
judgments must be reversed as the 
whole truth is revealed. The for- 
saken young wife turns out to have 
been the first goad to break her hus- 
band’s idealism; the drunken slut 
is the victim of unselfish love and 
the playwright was once the vale- 
dictorian of his class, who closed his 
graduating address with “To thy- 
self be true...” He is a New York 
Peer Gynt but unfortunately there 
is no Solveig waiting for him. 
The story of Richard Niles, who 
cashed in his genius in box office re- 


ceipts, is a brutal tale of moral deg- 
radation. It opens in appalling 
fashion at a Long Island supper 
party of successful social pariahs 
who disclose the ugly sores within 
their souls until the scene crashes 
to a sickening scene of jealous ha- 
tred. It needs a strong stomach for 
sin to spend an evening with this so- 
ciety scum. One comes to welcome 
the integludes with Jonathan Crale, 
a Bob Chanler type of artist who 
couldn’t understand why Richard 
never forgave the portrait that 
showed him with one arm round a 
typewriter and the other clasping a 
cash register! Crale’s studio life is 
by no means immaculate but he and 
Julia with her unsuccessful love for 
Niles have all the wit of the play; al- 
though Cissie Loftus is given a bit 
all to herself as the “shanty Irish” 
Mother of the famous actress who 
seduces Niles from his wife. In Act 
III., however, drama becomes ex- 
tinguished as the exigencies of the 
story forces it to follow back the 
tale of Richard Niles’ first marriage 
when everyone wants to know about 
Jonathan and Julia. As the latter, 
Mary Philips reaches a terrible cre- 
scendo in Scene I. and as Jonathan, 
Walter Abel has the part of his ca- 
reer. Kenneth McKenna has a more 
difficult réle as Niles. 

We have selected Merrily We Roll 
Along as our first play not because 
we consider it the best but because 
it is an interesting, if cruel expres- 
sion of our times. That it has forced 
home its lesson in its terrible form 
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to many who could not otherwise be 
reached, we have no doubt. Its pur- 
pose seems summed up in those 
stinging lines of Ben Jonson: 


“With an arméd and resolvéd hand 
I'll strip the ragged follies of the 
time 
Naked as at their birth— 
and with a whip of steel 
Print wounding lashes in their iron 
ribs.” 


The whip of steel is certainly there. 
—At the Music Bor. 


Tue First Lecion.—lIt is aston- 
ishing how much a few ideas and 
ideals can help. As soon as the cur- 
tain rises one senses an electric cur- 
rent of interest sweep through the 
over decorated orchestra of the For- 
ty-sixth Street Theater. The cast of 
The First Legion is entirely mascu- 
line and the men are all Jesuits— 
that is with three exceptions; the 
lame boy, an agnostic doctor and the 
Monsignor whose purple among all 
the black cassocks makes him seem 
a bird of very cheery plumage. Al- 
though the background is naturally 
Roman Catholic, the theme is cath- 
olic enough with a small “c” for uni- 
versal appeal and curiously enough 
it strikes —from a very different 
angle to be true—the situation of 
the Kaufman drama, Merrily We 
Roll Along. They are both con- 
cerned with the loss of ideals, al- 
though in The First Legion, ideal- 
ism is concentrated in the deeply 
spiritual casing of faith. 

In the Jesuit House of St. Gregory 
there are three younger men of great 
talent and vitality who have each 
made the sacrifice of a career in art, 
profession and society on entering 
the Order. After a triumphant novi- 
tiate, they find themselves confront- 
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ed at middle life with the terrible 
question: Was it worth while? Sud- 
denly their doubts are answered 
when a wonder occurs in the House 
—Father Sierra, the victim of a 
nervous paralysis has a vision and 
walks. The news, caught up by the 
newspapers sweeps through the 
country and a miracle is proclaimed. 
The chapel is crowded; pilgrims ap- 
pear. Then, under the seal of con- 
fession, the doctor admits to Father 
Ahern that the cure transcended no 
natural law as it was a case of neu- 
rosis entirely susceptible to mental 
faith, How Father Ahern then 
wavers in his loyalty to the Order 
and how his spiritual life is strength- 
ened and restored by a boy’s act of 
faith is part of a story that has pro- 
found emotional appeal. It is one 
of the few plays where the audience 
remain in their seats to applaud at 
the end. 

The intimate side of heroic lives 
has been shown before in Journey’s 
End and Men in White and while 
The First Legion lacks the tremen- 
dous physical tension of the war or 
the operating room, it has a more 
consistent nobility and it is enlight- 
ening to find how much drama lies 
in purely spiritual hazards. 

Mr. Bert Lytell and his company 
are to be congratulated both on their 
courage and their success. Among 
the cast, the Father Rector, the ag- 
gressive Father Stuart of Thomas 
Findlay and the Monsignor of Whit- 
ford Kane are particularly perfect in 
type. 

“Will you stay and dine with us?” 
asks the Rector of the Monsignor 
who considers the proposition. 

“No, thank you,” he announces, 
““we’re having ice box cake at home 
and your desserts are always dread- 
ful.” The sons of Ignatius have no 
retort to that accusation. 














It is in the first weeks of its run 
that a play needs the support of its 
friends. If the Catholic theater- 
going public permits The First Le- 
gion to fail it is in no position to de- 
nounce what is called the “commer- 
cial theater.” It must cry Mea 
Culpa!—At the Forty-sixth Street. 


A SLEEPING CLERGYMAN.— 
“God,” says Dr. Marshall, “is quite 
a good biologist.” That apparently 
is the conclusion that James Bridie 
would have us draw from his play 
and Bridie himself is really Dr. 
Mavor, a practicing physician in 
Glasgow. The play is a pamphlet 
on heredity in dramatic version, 
and would seem to prove that genius 
is dominant over criminal tend- 
encies. It is written with a dour 
Scotch forthrightness and is played 
with little charm to cover its ugly 
skeleton. 

The first Cameron is a consump- 
tive medical student who has se- 
duced his kindly Dr. Marshall’s sis- 
ter and who dies after the hysterical 
girl, in revenge for his brutality, has 
broken the test tubes which contain 
the result of his life’s work on the 
germ theory. The baby girl, who is 
the offspring of this ill-fated union, 
is brought up by Dr. Marshall but 
becomes a victim of her inherited 
weakness with her Uncle’s assistant 
whom she murders. Marshall saves 
her from the gallows, but she later 
commits suicide, leaving to the pa- 
tient doctor’s care, a twin boy and 
girl. Then it is that the genius of 
the first Cameron begins to assert 
itself. After a tempestuous youth, 


the boy has become the leader of 
the scientific world and at the mo- 
ment when the whole human race is 
threatened by a plague, he discovers 
a serum that conquers the pest. At 
the same moment he asks the beau- 
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tiful scion of a noble stock, free from 
taint of disease for hundreds of 
years, to be his bride. The curse of 
his heredity is broken. 

This play, which was first pre- 
sented in the Malvern festival in 
1933 and is still touring England, 
has been given one of the Guild’s 
less perfect productions. Ernest 
Thesiger, the only member of the 
original English cast, has fortunate- 
ly a clear enunciation which is a 
gift conspicuously lacking in the 
rest of the company. This is a 
handicap in a play that relies a great 
deal on its dialogue. Miss Ruth 
Gordon who plays three different 
women, does contrive to differen- 
tiate them all not only in looks but 
in traits of character, but both she 
and Glenn Anders, although they 
have great vitality in their playing, 
never achieve the Scotchness that 
would make their brusque lines 
more rough than tough. Though 
Mr. Thesiger is very clever there is 
no wholly sympathetic character. 
Theodore Newton and Florence 
Britton add a good deal as the mur- 
dered father and future wife of Dr. 
Cameron the Second.—At the Guild. 


THEATER OF YOUNG AMERICA.— 
They were all there the opening 
night—the leading educators, I 
mean, not the children. They sat 
in the front rows, bearded, spec- 
tacled, benign. Dr. John Dewey of 
Columbia University made the in- 
troductory address; and in spite of 
the teeming rain even dear old Mr. 
Robert Underwood Johnson was 
present. The Sponsors’ names cov- 
ered a page in the program and 
ranged from Einstein and Fanny 
Hurst to Father Finn and Mrs. 
Roosevelt. Mr. Lasar Galpern and 
Mr. Percival Vivian are the Direc- 
tors and everyone is working hard 
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to give the children the theater they 
want. But have they done it? The 
play selected was an adaptation of 
Hans Andersen’s Chinese Nightin- 
gale, but the Chinese part of it was 
distorted under Soudeikine’s bur- 
lesque Russian décor and the story 
vanished somewhere amid all the 
stylized dancing and mummery. 
Fuller Mellish as the Emperor and 
Flora le Breton as the little peasant 
girl played their parts with simple 
sanity and charm, but the rest of the 
cast seemed convinced that chil- 
dren’s tastes run to repetitious 
clowning. Our own opinion about 
children is that they always prefer 
to reach up rather than down; that 
they have a keen sense of dramatic 
values and that Hans Andersen 
knew what he was about when he 
told his stories so simply and so di- 
rectly. If only all the kind peda- 


gogues would give the young people 
of New York what they really need 
—not Russian opéra bouffe but 
SHAKESPEARE! — Af the American 
Children’s Theater. 


TuHeE DistaFFr SIDE.— 


“Mrs. Millward. Loneliness means 
that there’s something you want, 
some companionship you’re looking 
for. 

“Christopher. And you’re not? 

“Mrs. Millward. No. 

“Christopher. Perhaps, if instead 
of loneliness, I called it solitude— 

“Mrs. Millward. That’s different. 
There’s a kind of peace in it real- 
ly—” 


and there is in the saying of these 
lines by Dame Sybil Thorndike a 
beautiful underlying serenity and 
understanding that is her own self 
coming through. When last we 
saw Dame Thorndike, she was hold- 
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ing London under the spell of her 
Saint Joan; it is as the wise and wid- 
owed Eve that she comes to New 
York, the central figure in Mr. van 
Druten’s comedy of three genera- 
tions of women. It is not a part that 
reveals Dame Thorndike’s power but 
the play is beatified by that same 
simplicity and dignity that shone 
through Saint Joan. The eightieth 
birthday of Eve Millward’s ancient 
mother is the occasion for a visit 
from two other sisters—a strangely 
assorted pair, as one of them is the 
stout helpmate of a country clergy- 
man and the other has been living 
openly and gaily “in sin” on the 
Riviera. The equivocal status of 
“Liz” seems to be accepted by her 
family, but “Liz” herself is dread- 
fully shocked when she discovers 
that her young niece, Alex Millward, 
has had a lover. It is a little diffi- 
cult to understand how Eve Mill- 
ward, who is painted as the most 
unselfish and sympathetic of moth- 
ers could have been quite blind to 
this situation and her reaction seems 
equally dubious as she lets Alex sail 
off to Canada with the young man, 
armed to be sure with a marriage 
but minus the ceremony. “Oh, 
Alex,” calls out her grandmother, “I 
know it doesn’t seem important but 
don’t forget to get married. Your 
mother would like it.” 

All of which seems to indicate that 
Queen Mary may have to look from 
Lambeth to the Vatican if she wants 
to preserve some semblance of so- 
cial standards. The emphasis of the 
play, however, is on woman’s part 
in marriage. Existing for some one 
else, says Eve, is woman’s real ful- 
fillment. That was her life and she 
could have asked for no better. Now 
that her husband has died, her life 
is over. “But I find,” she says, 
“there’s another kind of life that 
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comes from inside you—a reflection 
from what you’ve made of your oth- 
er life. Without it, you wouldn’t be 
complete.” In opposition to this 
mellow philosophy is the mannered 
egotism of Liz so cleverly played by 
Estelle Winwood and the frank self- 
ishness of Alex—who is Viola Keats 
from the English cast. Mildred 
Natwick, in her twenties, is the lady 
of eighty. But Dame Sybil is the 
core of the play.—At the Booth. 


THE GREAT WALTz.—As one 
emerges with the lilt of the “Blue 
Danube” still tipping one’s toes, one 
half expects the Radio City tower to 
sway towards the Ritz and one won- 
ders why the Sixth Avenue elevated 
is so rhythmically false, for the 
strains of Johann Strauss have so 
completely dominated the evening 
that even the scenery became affect- 
ed and waltzed. For the first time 
the behemoth proportions of Radio 
City architecture have been con- 
quered and what was once known as 
the New Roxy and is now prosaically 
the Center Theater, houses a musi- 
cal production conceived around the 
Strauss waltzes which contrives to 
flood even the vasty heights of that 
gigantic auditorium with melody. 
There isn’t nearly so much story as 
crinoline. The jealousy of the elder 
Strauss and the humility and love 
idyl of the younger and greater 
Johann suffice to give music cues for 
waltz songs, and the crinolines, bil- 
lowy, ample, lacy, diaphanous are 
a changeable, delightfully gaudy 
background. 

Hassard Short has made good use 
of Albert Johnson’s strong sense of 
color and the dark blue backgrounds 
Show off like a generous picture book 
the glinting panorama in which the 
uniforms of the period are particu- 
larly effective. The ballet of the of- 
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ficers—both male and female—for 
most Austrian crack regiments had 
some honorary feminine colonel— 
has unusual piquancy. There is a 
distinguished cast with a soprano 
and tenor of rich assurance, and the 
spectacle culminates in a great ball, 
a picture of dignified and authentic 
beauty in which all the elaborate 
mechanics of the stage are employed 
to show one first the shadowy or- 
chestra under the tall windows lit 
by starlight and then, as the orches- 
tra rises and the windows recede, 
columns and pilasters waltz into 
place and the whole stage is one 
great waltz—that is the part that is 
a little hard on the audience—they 
want to waltz too!—At the Center. 


SMALL MIRACLE.—Until the two 
quiet looking men who are smoking 
in a corner, start to go upstairs, one 
has no idea that they are manacled 
together. It’s not precisely in a thea- 
ter lobby that one expects to find an 
escaped convict on his way back to 
be hanged. But once that circum- 
stance is explained by the fact that 
the detective decided they might as 
well take in a show when they had 
missed their train, the drama be- 
gins to sizzle and boil over. It is 
true that none of the other ingredi- 
ents are very savory or fresh: the 
affair of the important Mrs. X— 
with a young-man-about-town; the 
struggle of the coat-room boy and 
his sweetheart to buy off the usher- 
ess with whom the boy has been 
trapped; the gangster who skulks 
in the background, and then the 
man whose wife is in the Maternity 
Hospital, whose telephonic interrup- 
tions have been the favorite refrain 
since Grand Hotel. 

In spite of the meticulous ingenu- 
ity with which the concurrent stories 
are fitted together, Small Miracle 
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would be just another melodrama of 
average excitement, were it not for 
what Spurin-Calleia does in the part 
of the convict. His name is no less 
unusual than his birthplace, which 
is Malta, but such is his handling of 
the part that everybody in the house 
wants to keep him from the hang- 
man’s noose—not that justice is not 
on the side of the gallows! We were 
sentimental enough to regret that 
in the interests of the plot, revenge 
had to animate him till the end. 
The detective was a very human 
person too. Ilka Chase, who seems 
to have a monopoly on erring wives, 
this time finds out her mistake in 
time. 

Small Miracle is not recommend- 
ed for younger theater parties nor 
for delicate fare but we congratulate 
Malta. And by the way the entire 
play takes place in the lobby of a 
theater.—At the Golden. 


Divipep By THree.—Having built 
up a climax of some force by the 
close of Act II., Mrs. George Kauf- 
man and Mrs. Ralph Pulitzer spend 
all of Act III. in pulling it down 
again. By the final curtain every- 
one has begged everyone’s else par- 
don and life is just as it was. It 
may be guessed by this that the tri- 
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Topacco Roap.—This drab pic- 
ture of life among the “crackers” of 
Georgia still lays its spell upon the 
public from the sheer force of its 
realism and excellent acting. As a 
sociological study it is a painful les- 
son—one would prevaricate to term 
it entertainment.—At the Forrest. 
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angle that at one point was tottering, 
seems deeply rooted again. The 
wife decides that it is a better solu- 
tion than divorce as her husband 
needs her too much. The son, whose 
reaction to his mother’s unfaithful- 
ness, is the most poignant part of 
the play, has by this time given her 
permission to live her own life. He 
does, however, leave home. The 
dialogue is also good enough to give 
Judith Anderson scope for deeply 
tender emotion and she moves with 
a certain grandeur through the 
beautiful rooms given her by Don- 
ald Oenslager.—At the Ethel Barry- 
more. 


Spring Sonc.—When Mrs. Solo- 
mon finds that Florrie Solomon, not 
content with her own apple, has 
taken a bite out of her sister’s as 
well, she insists, after consultation 
with the Rabbi that Florrie must do 
penance for her sin by marrying the 
sister’s young man. But when Flor- 
rie dies in childbed it is so obvious- 
ly the happiest solution that the 
tragedy is lost. Francine Larrimore 
is a lively Florrie. Helen Zelinskaya, 
who has acted in six other languages 
but never before in English, makes 
Mrs. Solomon the center of inter- 
est.—At the Morosco. 






April 


Dops worTH.—Still easily the best 
play in town, Walter Huston and 
Fay Bainter give their masterly por- 
trayals of the motor magnate from 
the West and his wife in London and 
Paris and what Europe does to them. 
The public still flocks to The Shu- 
bert. 






























September 


THE D’OyLy Carte Opera Com- 
pANY.—No one has really heard Gil- 
bert and Sullivan who hasn’t had 
the treat of hearing and seeing the 
Savoyards from London who have 
devoted themselves to G. and S. since 
1875. For freshness and charm and 
visual beauty we advise you to see 
as many of their productions as pos- 
sible, and we are willing to wager 
that if you see one, you will see 
more!—At the Martin Beck. 


Lire Becins aT 8:40.—A very 
swift, very colorful, very tuneful 
and very funny revue which pre- 
sents Bert Lahr in a reformed state 
of refinement in some most amusing 
sketches and Luella Gear in some 
songs, and provides acrobats and 
ballets and the famous thesis on 
“Snores.” And then there’s Ray 
Bolger in the ““Window Dresser” at 
home. Unfortunately, we cannot 
give it a clean bill of health!—At the 
Winter Garden. 


THE DRAMA 
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JUDGMENT Day.—A melodrama 
of real life—i. e., a Nazi trial pre- 
sented quite truthfully by Elmer 
Rice with all his knowledge of dra- 
matic climaxes—and there are 
plenty of them. Not only does it 
keep you crouched in your seat with 
excitement but it is a page of his- 
tory read aloud for your benefit. 
The reactions of the five Judges to 
the leaders of the People’s Party, 
“framed” for the supposed attempt 
on the life of the Dictator provides 
more than enough drama. But there 
is also a triumphant finish which 
permits the anxious audience the 
respite of some cheers.—At the 
Belasco. 


Kitt THat Story.—The setting 
of an advertising men’s convention 
in a Middle Western hotel is not a 
very picturesque background and 
though the characters are fairly hu- 
man, the plot is stereotyped. The 
laughs are not quite loud enough to 
cover the other deficiencies.—At the 
Ambassador. 














The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





OLD CELTIC FUNERAL CUSTOMS 


EATH, the great adventure that 
comes soon or late to every 
man, is associated, particularly in 
Britain and Brittany, with old folk- 
beliefs and customs, many of which 


have survived even to the present 
day. These traditions and customs 
are many and varied. Some are in- 
tended to help the departing soul; 
others are connected with the actual 
funeral ceremonies; others, espe- 
cially among the Celtic peoples, are 
concerned with the status and occu- 
pation of the soul who has just 
quitted his worn-out body. Natural- 
ly the actual origin of many of these 
customs is obscure, for the majority 
are evidently extremely ancient. 
Some would seem to be derived from 
pagan rites, which in latter ages, 
have been brought more or less in 
conformity with Christian teaching, 
but others may have arisen directly 
from medieval Catholic practices. 
The “passing,” “soul,” or “forth- 
fare,” bell, as it was called variously 
in England, was rung when a sick 
person was in his last agony. It was 
an urgent appeal to listeners to pray 
for the soul passing from this world 


to the next. In early times there 
was an additional reason for ringing 
the soul-bell. Its sound was thought 
to frighten away evil spirits that 
were lying in wait to seize the soul 
at the moment it left its body. For 
in medieval days, the ringing of 
church-bells was thought to be most 
effectual in scaring away demons, 
witches, and evil powers. The bell 
is still rung in English country par- 
ishes immediately after the death 
has occurred. Its function now is 
to notify parishioners of the death, 
and usually, the groups and number 
of the separate peals signify the age 
and sex of the deceased person. 
The same belief that demons are 
watching for the departing soul pre- 
vails in the West of Ireland and the 
Scottish Highlands, where, on no 
account must the “keening” or wail- 
ing for the dead begin until at least 
three hours have elapsed. If keen- 
ing should start immediately after 
the death takes place, the demons 
are warned and are ready, so that 
the risk to the soul is great. Many 
Scottish country people shut up the 
dogs and cats in the house, as soon 
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as the sick person dies. They must 
on no account enter the death room 
and jump over the corpse. If such 
a thing does happen, the unfortu- 
nate animal must be killed at once, 
as it is thought that blindness befalls 
the person who first meets the ani- 
mal after it has left the dead body. 

And from Northern Scotland to 
Southern Brittany, as well as in 
every English countryside, it is es- 
sential to “tell the bees,” those saga- 
cious uncanny insects, when a death 
—also a birth or marriage — has 
taken place in the family. If this 
duty is forgotten, the offended bees 
will “dwine away” and die. Bits of 
black rags are sometimes tied on 
each hive, and in those days when 
the funeral breakfast was an impor- 
tant social event in rural England, a 
bit of the funeral biscuit was left at 
the door of each hive. 

Until comparatively recently in 
Northern England, when the corpse 
was laid out, a saucer of salt, or a 
saucer containing two little heaps, 
one of salt and one of sand, were 
placed on the body. Salt symbolized 
the prevention of corruption, the 
heap of earth was emblematic of the 
corruptible body. And the practice 
was legitimate as Our Lord used 
salt as a symbol in His teaching! 
Another explanation is that salt is 
the symbol of immortality. 

In the Southwest of Ireland, and 
probably also in the Gaelic High- 
lands, relatives still put a coin in a 
little box in the coffin with the 
corpse. Probably no one could give 
the origin for the custom, but it is 
obviously a relic of the “journey- 
money” for the dead. And not so 
long ago in Ireland and Scotland, in 
addition to the money, a candle and 
a few drops of spirits were buried 
with the body, so that it should have 
light and refreshment on the long 
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journey. Again, just before the cof- 
fin was screwed down in rural Scot- 
land, all the neighbors came in; each 
laid his hand on the dead man’s head 
or chest as a token of farewell; a 
custom that probably originated in 
the desire to show that there was no 
quarrel or blood-feud with the dead. 
English villagers also, if the squire 
or some well-known resident is 
dead, come to the house to “pay 
their last respects.” They look on 
the still face of him whom they have 
seen so often in life, doubtless think 
gently of him, yet being Protestants, 
never think of saying a prayer for 
his soul. 

The Gaelic custom of “waking the 
dead” is well known by repute. 
Usually in Ireland the wake takes 
place the first night in the deceased’s 
home, the second night the body in 
its coffin rests in the church, the 
third day it is buried. Now at a 
country wake, the corpse is placed 
sometimes on the table in the living- 
room; more often, on the bed in an 
upper room. Four large blessed 
candles stand on a small table near 
the head of the bed; holy water con- 
veniently near by. Neighbors, both 
men and women come in during the 
evening. Often they are accompa- 
nied by strangers or visitors in the 
district. All say a few prayers, 
eulogize the dead, mourn his going. 
In a few out-of-the-way places, pro- 
fessional mourners or “keeners” 
punctuate the quiet prayers and talk 
of the others with their shrill lamen- 
tations. The majority of the neigh- 
bors stay all night. Tea is given to 
the women, tobacco and whisky to 
the men. As the hours go by, ordi- 
nary village talk takes the place of 
prayers, men, over their pipes, talk- 
ing with men, women sitting apart, 
whisper to other women. 

Formerly, games and even danc- 
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ing, took place at Irish and Scottish 
wakes; curious dramatic games 
which appear to be descended from 
very remote and probably pagan 
rites. But these died out fifty to 
eighty years ago. Probably there 
are few if any wakes in Scotland, 
and they may possibly disappear 
soon from country Ireland. In the 
diocese of Dublin, wakes have been 
suppressed for several years, for the 
priesthood, as a whole, dislikes 
“waking,” probably owing to the 
large and unedifying amount of 
whisky that is usually consumed. 

A chapelle ardente is sometimes 
made for the dead person at the 
Breton “‘veille’’; the body is usually 
placed on a bed now-a-days, former- 
ly it was laid on the kitchen table 
near a window. A large white sheet 
covers the table, two other sheets 
are suspended from the ceiling to 
make the sides of the chapelle ar- 
dente. Branches of laurel and mis- 
tletoe are fastened here and there 
on the curtains. Blessed candles are 
lit, and a bowl of holy water with a 
sprig of box blessed on Palm Sun- 
day, are put ready at the head of the 
bed. Then as neighbors come in to 
pray and mourn the departed, they 
sprinkle the face of the corpse with 
holy water, both before they kneel 
down and when they rise from their 
knees. In some Breton villages a 
midnight meal is given to the friends 
watching and praying all night. The 
traditional food in one district is 
bread and honey, because, though 
the living eat the honey, the depart- 
ed sgul is supposed to be fond of it 
and approves of its being put ready. 
In other districts, an ordinary sup- 
per meal is provided to be eaten at 
midnight, at which an extra cover is 
laid for the dead. 

“Sin-eating” was once prevalent 
in Shropshire, Hereford, and some 
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Welsh countries. It was an impor- 
tant practice as it relieved the minds 
of the living relatives anent their 
dead kinsman, but so despised was 
it, that only the poorest or most de- 
graded man in the parish would un- 
dertake the office. 

The procedure was simple 
enough. When the coffin was 
brought out of the house and placed 
on the bier, a loaf of bread, a bowl 
of milk, in some districts, ale, and 
sixpence in money, were placed 
either on the coffin or handed to the 
“sin-eater” over the coffin. He 
would consume the food and drink 
then and there, and in so doing was 
thought to take on himself all the 
sins of the deceased; and thus pre- 
vented the ghost of the dead return- 
ing to haunt his old home, or per- 
haps to make the soul’s journey to 
the other world easier. “Sin-eating” 
proper has been obsolete many 
years, but relics of the custom have 
survived until very recently in Here- 
fordshire on the Welsh border. 
There on the farms, when a person 
died, the bearers and visitors to the 
house were expected to drink a cere- 
monial glass of wine in the room 
where the corpse lay. 

Among the Celtic races is a super- 
stitious belief that the soul of a dead 
person returns immediately after 
death to its home, or else to the 
cemetery in which its body is buried. 
The superstition varies—the soul 
may return a few minutes after 
death, remain on earth until the 
body is buried, when it is free to go 
to Purgatory or its final destination. 

Sometimes the soul in the space of 
a few hours retraces its journeyings 
during the whole course of its life 
and in doing so is visible to other 
people in the form it had on earth. 

Perhaps the most widespread 
form of this belief is that the soul of 
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the person last buried must guard 
the churchyard, keep it free from 
suicides and unbaptized children, 
and moisten the lips of souls in 
Purgatory with water drawn from 
the holy well. And not until another 
person has been buried is the “guard- 
ian of the churchyard” free to join 
the other poor souls, his office being 
taken by the more recently deceased. 
It is probably this superstition that 
explains the old Irish custom of put- 
ting a pipe and twist of tobacco on 
the grave of a man recently buried, 
it is to solace the soul during the 
period of guardianship. 

Bretons have much the same 
ideas of the duties of the soul of a 
recently buried corpse. But they 
have amplified the belief. The soul 
becomes the ankou, a personification 
of death, who has usually the form 
of a skeleton, carries a scythe and 
goes about the parish in a creaking 
farm cart. The ankou is neither 
friendly nor unfriendly, though he 
resents irreverent or callous be- 
havior. He is often the messenger 
from God and warns those about to 
die of their impending fate. As in 
Ireland, the soul of the last buried 
must guard the entrance to the 
churchyard. In some districts there 
are actually two of these guardians, 
standing one on each side of the 
principal entrance to the cemetery. 
A female soul to look after the wom- 
en, a male for the men. 

Curiously enough the same belief 
survived in many parts of Protestant 
Scotland, especially in Aberdeen- 
shire. Indeed formerly if two fu- 
nerals took place at the same hour 
in the same churchyard, there was 
a great rush by the two parties to 
see which set of mourners should 
be the first to get their kinsman 
safely buried and spared the un- 
pleasant duty of guarding the grave- 
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yard! This solicitude not only gave 
rise to unseemly haste, but to ac- 
tual quarrels and blows between the 
rival funeral parties. 

When the coffin is brought out of 
the house, it is still customary in 
many parts of Ireland to set it down 
for five minutes, to let the soul take 
leave of its old home, and to give 
time for the bearers and friends to 
Say a prayer. In nearly every old- 
fashioned countryside, winding 
routes and small lanes rather than 
new or direct roads are preferred 
for the burial procession. Particu- 
larly in Brittany, must the corpse be 
carried along the byways and nearly 
obliterated tracks leading from the 
farm to the cemetery, for these are 
the roads that the ancestors traveled 
along to their last rest. Naturally 
these byways, these “roads of the 
dead” are sacrosanct. Woe betide 
the youth who whistles or shouts on 
such a road, or the children who 
play heedlessly on these quiet 
tracks. The ankou will not forget 
their conduct. Not only should the 
route be indirect; if it crosses over 
a river, so much the better, think 
the country people in Cornwall, 
Devon, Wales, and Brittany—pos- 
sibly because of the very ancient su- 
perstition that bad spirits (who may 
be trying to capture the departing 
soul) cannot cross water. And in 
many parishes in these same coun- 
ties, as well as in Scotland and Ire- 
land, the funeral processicn goes 
three times sunwise rqund an an- 
cient cross, “standing stone,” a spe- 
cial oak, well, or even an old church. 
Presumably this circling movement 
three times repeated was to baffle 
the evil spirits, or else to puzzle the 
ghost of the body just buried, and 
prevent its finding its way home 
again. Unfortunately this custom 
has resulted in the destruction of 
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many old crosses, by well-meaning 
church officials who wished to stamp 
out what was certainly in later gen- 
erations a meaningless and harm- 
less superstition. 

In contrast with the Celts, who 
interest themselves so greatly in 
the fate, the appearance, and occu- 
pation of the soul immediately after 
death, the Saxon race, which makes 
up the larger part of the English na- 
tion, takes but little notice of this 
aspect of a death. Therefore, tradi- 
tional customs and superstitions 
among them concerning the warn- 
ing-off, the appeasing, or the solac- 
ing, of “ghosts” are few and far be- 
tween. But they buried their dead 
with reverence and solemnity, and 
afterwards cared for their relatives’ 
resting-places in the churchyard. 
They made great use of symbolic 
herbs and flowers—a use which is in 
keeping with one of the minor char- 
acteristics of English folk, and one 
which William Langland in his 
fourteenth century “Vision of Piers 
Plowman,” commented on in the 
words, 


“An Englishman hath ever felt the 
lure of green things growing.” 


At one time it was usual in coun- 
try England—it probably is still in 
the North—for each mourner in the 
funeral cortége to carry a sprig of 
rosemary in his hand, which was 
thrown into the grave on the coffin 
before the earth was filled in. In 
Glamorgan when a young unmarried 
person is buried, sweet-scented 
flowers and aromatic herbs are 
strewn from the church to the new- 
ly-opened grave, thus making a 
flowery pathway for the coffin to be 
carried over. Indeed throughout 
South Wales, sweet-scented flowers 
were the only ones thought fit to 
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strew upon or plant on the graves: 
a red rose-tree was often put on the 
grave of persons of singularly beney- 
olent disposition, a white rose-tree 
on young unmarried women’s 
graves. 

In a few Welsh parishes, Palm 
Sunday is called “Flowering Sun- 
day,” as the graves are freshly 
strewn with flowers; the same gra- 
cious custom takes place in Glouces- 
tershire on the patronal feast of 
the parish. In East Anglican coun- 
try parishes, yew or cypress, em- 
blematic of immortality, is strewn 
on newly made graves. And in a 
Surrey parish, rose-trees were 
planted all around the churchyard 
and over the graves; a custom that 
was said to have been derived from 
the days of the Roman occupation. 

One particularly graceful custom 
still survives in the parish of Ab- 
bots Ann, Hampshire, and in a few 
Derbyshire villages. This is the 
carrying of the maiden’s “crant,” 
crown, or garland, at the funeral of 
a young unmarried woman, occa- 
sionally of a youth, who is a native 
of the parish, and has led a blame- 
less life. The garland is shaped like 
a miter and is ornamented with pa- 
per roses and has five white paper 
gloves or gauntlets fastened to it. 
These gauntlets signify that a chal- 
lenge has been issued to anyone who 
can asperse the character of the de- 
ceased, and, as no one has been 
found able to do so, the gauntlets 
have been “taken up” and attached 
to the virginal crown as proof that 
the dead girl’s or boy’s character is 
unassailable. The crown with the 
gloves attached is carried by the girl 
who was the deceased’s best friend. 
She is dressed in white and walks 
immediately before the coffin. Dur- 
ing the service the crown is placed 
on the coffin, then after the inter- 
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ment, the crown is carried back into 
the church and put over the principal 
door, so that on the following Sun- 
day, everyone coming into church 
must pass beneath it. After this, 
the “virginal crown” with a small 
scutcheon, giving name and age of 
the deceased, is hung up on the 
churchwall, where are already be- 
tween forty and fifty such garlands, 
some of them dating from the early 
eighteenth century. 

This custom, now obsolete except 
for this one Hampshire parish, and 
a few in the Peak district, was once 
usual in many country churches. It 
is said to have been based on the 
practice of the early Christians, 
mentioned by St. Jerome,—that of 
placing garlands of flowers on the 
heads of dead virgins. 


The “month’s mind” was the 


name given in Catholic England to 
the thirtieth day after a burial, when 


Mass was said again for the departed 
soul. Usually the deceased person 
had specified in his will that some 
particular acts of mercy, generally 
the giving of food or money to poor 
people, were to be carried out on the 
day of his “month’s mind.” Of 
course, when the offering of Mass 
was forbidden in England in the late 
sixteenth century, the almsgiving of 
the “month’s mind” was suppressed 
too, but the memory of the day sur- 
vives still. There is the North of 
England expression, “to have a 
month’s mind,” which means “to 
long for greatly,” but there is a still 
more remarkable reminiscence to 
be found in many agricultural dis- 
tricts. On the Sunday immediately 
following a burial, all the members 
of the bereaved family, even though 
they are dissenters or freethinkers, 
go in a body to “morning service” in 
the Anglican parish church, which 
takes the place of the Catholic 
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Church in an unsophisticated coun- 
try parish, and is a place of worship 
that a Methodist would never enter 
on any other occasion. But there it 
is, this ceremonial attending of 
“morning service” by the family of 
the deceased is directly derived 
from the eminently Catholic practice 
of hearing the memorial Mass on 
the month’s mind. 

One more funeral custom, one 
that is perhaps the most touching 
of all these old practices, and which 
illustrates the Breton fisherwoman’s 
desire, that when, as often happens 
on those dangerous coasts, the body 
of the drowned fisherman is not 
brought back for burial in conse- 
crated ground, some ceremony as 
like as possible to the funeral rite, 
shall take its place. Therefore there 
is the Proélla, a make-believe fu- 
neral ceremony, that no doubt com- 
forts and heartens the many widows 
of the rock-girt islands of Ouissant 
and Sein. When the report that a 
sailor has been drowned or has died 
in some other way abroad, reaches 
the civil authorities of these islands, 
they at once inform the oldest male 
relative of the newly made widow, 
whose duty it is to tell her. This 
old man goes at once to her cottage, 
raps three times at the kitchen win- 
dow saying, “Poor child, to-night at 
your house, we celebrate the Proélla 
(a word apparently derived from the 
opening phrase of a Latin hymn, pro 
illa anima). Almost immediately, 
women neighbors come in to mourn 
and to prepare the room. A white 
cloth is spread on the table, on it are 
two napkins folded crosswise; in 
their center, made with the ends of 
two candles blessed at Candlemas, 
is a wax cross—which is the Proélla. 
Close by is a bowl of holy water 
with a sprig of box blessed as 
“palm” on the previous Palm Sun- 
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day. This waxen “cross of Proélla” 
represents the dead body of the 
sailor; every visitor who comes in 
will sprinkle it with holy water just 
as though the corpse itself were ly- 
ing there. The De Profundis and 
the lengthy Breton prayers for the 
dead are recited during the night. 
Next morning, a procession of 
bareheaded men and blackhooded 
women escort the “cross of Proélla’”’ 
to the church. There it is placed on 
the catafalque, which, covered with 
its black pall, stands ready in the 
middle of the aisle. The priest says 
the requiem, gives absolution, then 
incloses the cross in a receptable 
that is fastened permanently on the 
sanctuary wall. There it remains 
until Halloween, when it is removed 
with any other crosses of Proélla 
that have been received during the 
year, to a special monument in the 
cemetery, which is also called “The 
Proélla.” 
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In many coast parishes of Finis- 
terre there is a special corner of the 
graveyard, known as the “Fisher- 
men’s Corner.” It is full of empty 
graves. But these untenanted 
graves are tended as though the 
corpse of a sailor lay within. For 
the same kindly superstition pre- 
vails on the coast as in the coun- 
try; —that at Hallowtide when 
poor souls have their brief respite 
from penance, the souls of men 
drowned in all the seas of the world, 
come back to their Breton parish to 
find their own grave in their own 
old churchyard. They creep hap- 
pily into their graves, for the Hal- 
loween candles are lit on them and 
kinsmen pray by them. After the 
short interval the ghosts return con- 
tentedly to Purgatory, knowing that 
though their bones are at the bottom 
of the ocean, they are still remem- 
bered on consecrated ground. 

F. M. VERRALL. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 


So long as American educators 
hold to the utterly impossible ideal 
that all children, since they are born 
free and equal, can profit by a sec- 
ondary education, no matter what 
their background, their capabilities, 
their interests, so long will Amer- 
ican education remain in a state of 
chaos. 

It is difficult to say whether the 
high school or the college has been 
more affected by the false concept 
of freedom and this sentimental, un- 
real attitude toward the student. To 
make provision for the student who 
has no interest in the one thing for 
which schools exist, intellectual de- 
velopment, American colleges and 
high schools have instituted in- 
numerable extra-curricular activ- 
ities and social functions to such an 
extent that there is little margin left 
for the one and only activity that 
should count, which is study. Or 
else, to meet the average or below- 
average mind, only such attenuated 
intellectual effort is expected as dis- 
gusts the boy or girl of ability. There 
are class meetings, assemblies, pep 
meetings, organized athletics for the 
school gladiators, artificially stimu- 
lated cheer meetings, dances, class 
banquets, fraternities, sororities, a 
mad rush about for items of no con- 
ceivable interest for a banal news- 
paper or magazine, thinking rub- 
bish, talking rubbish, printing rub- 
bish—and consequently no leisure 
left for the one activity of the college 
which should be paramount, intel- 
lectual work. 


The great tragedy of American 
education is not that so many come 
to college for A.B. degrees who 
would be much happier as plumbers, 
filling-station proprietors, and the 
like. The real disaster is that the 
American colleges have wandered 
so far from their original purpose in 
their orgy of sentimentalism as to 
allow and even encourage these 
youths—and their sisters—to come 
to the halls of Academe and enroll 
in courses of vitalized agriculture, 
glorified plumbing, esthetics of 
swimming and the like. With a 
certain specified number of mechan- 
ical credits snatched up from the 
academic lunch-counter they are for- 
mally sent out and presented to the 
world under false pretenses, as 
Bachelors of Art, educated men and 
women... . 

Another god in the American edu- 
cational pantheon is Science, science 
with a capital S. True, it was given 
only a side chapel, so to speak, in 
Spencer’s day, but its votaries and 
high priests have increased in num- 
bers and a whole new cult with 
magic formularies has been devised. 
The scientific movement of the mid- 
nineteenth century when, as some 
cynic put it, men lost their fear of 
God and acquired a fear of microbes, 
when the dogmatism of the labora- 
tory replaced the dogmatism of the 
Church, had its reverberations in all 
spheres of human life, but particu- 
larly in the educational world here 
in the United States. Science en- 
tered the classroom, crowding out 
the liberal arts. But that was not 
enough. Science was not only the 
material of instruction; a new sci- 
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ence, the science of education, was 
invented. The pseudo-science of ex- 
perimental psychology is the watch- 
word of the day. Psychology, like 
Mesopotamia, is a blessed word. 
And modern education in America 
has cradled a whole brood of psy- 
chologies. The pedagogue may not 
know very well the subject he is 
teaching, but he must know how to 
teach it, must run the gamut of 
courses in child psychology, psy- 
chology of education, psychology of 
abnormal children, psychology of 
learning, psychology of teaching 
Latin, and psychology of heaven 
knows what! ... 

Psychology, these people think, 
may be able to tell us how Tommy 
learns, but fails to indicate whether 
what he is learning is of any value. 
Psychology may tell us where we 
are and what we are doing, but it 
cannot tell us where we are going. 
Here again the root difficulty is that 
America has cast out a sound phi- 
losophy of education. The neces- 
sary discipline and training of mind 
and will and heart and soul have 
been thrown out. The new science 
of education merely measures, in- 
adequately and erroneously often 
enough, what is going on inside the 
child’s mind; it makes but slight 
effort to direct his mental activities 


in the right direction. 

—From The Catholic Way in Education. By 
Wu.asM J. McGucxen, S.J., Pa.D. (Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Co.). 
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THE TipeR OVERFLOWS 


In the midst of these days of jubi- 
lation, there occurred a terrible dis- 
aster, owing to which the most for- 
tunate year of the Aldobrandini 
Pope ended in sorrow. The Eternal 
City was afflicted by an inundation, 
which far surpassed all previous 
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ones. On December 21st torrential 
rains had fallen, owing to which the 
yellow and muddy waters of the 
Tiber were swollen in the most 
alarming way. On December 23rd 
the river began to overflow at cer- 
tain points. At first no great fears 
were entertained, but the waters 
rose from hour to hour with alarm- 
ing persistence; they passed the 
floodmarks of 1557, and at last even 
those of 1530 by two palms. It was 
estimated that the level of the water 
had risen by ten metres. Almost 
the whole city suffered in a terrible 
degree from the stench, which in the 
poetry of Horace was attributed to 
the vengeance of the Tiber god. 
Only the hills and some of the high- 
er parts of the city were spared. 
With bewildering force the waters 
destroyed many houses, especially 
in the Borgo, on the island of S. Bar- 
tolomeo, and in the Ripetta. In 
many other cases the foundations 
were so undermined that later on 
they had to be supported by girders 
and beams, and new sub-structures; 
older buildings, such as the pro- 
fessed house of the Jesuits, had to 
be rebuilt owing to the damage they 
had sustained. The two outer arches 
of the Ponte Palatino, restored by 
Gregory XIIL., fell before the raging 
waters, so that the medieval name 
of Ponte S. Maria was changed to 
that of Ponte Rotto. The Ponte S. 
Angelo and the Ponte Molle were 
also damaged, and all the little shops 
of objects of devotion near the Ponte 
S. Angelo were destroyed; three salt 
stores belonging to the Apostolic 
Camera, and nine out of the twenty 
corn mills on the Tiber—according 
to other accounts as many as twelve 
—were carried away with all their 
inhabitants. Two broke into pieces 
at the Ponte Sisto. 

In a state of indescribable confu- 
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sion there floated through the streets 
of Rome bales of merchandize, 
bundles of hay, doors, books, furni- 
ture and domestic utensils. The wa- 
ters, which flowed with bewildering 
speed, frequently changed their 
course, and a terrible state of panic 
prevailed. At the terrified cry of 
“the floods” the people rushed out 
of their houses, and in the lack of 
sufficient boats, sought safety, amid 
terrible scenes, in the higher ground, 
at the Castle of St. Angelo, and in 
the larger houses. Others took ref- 
uge on the roofs. If the city had 
been carried by assault by an enemy, 
the terror and confusion could not 
have been greater. The terrible 


height to which the water reached 
may be seen with alarming clearness 
by the marks which are still to be 
seen today on the facade of the 
Minerva and in other places. 


The 
inundation broke with such light- 
ning speed that the greater number 
of the inhabitants were unable to 
provide themselves with food or the 
barest necessaries, and the Imperial 
ambassador reported that even Car- 
dinals Madruzzo and Sforza nearly 
died of starvation. 

The damage done in the churches 
was terrible. “After the fatal floods” 
—thus the procurator of the Anima 
describes the state of the German 
national chureh—‘“had beaten 
strongly and for a long time against 
the walls of our church, throwing 
against them roofs, timbers from 
mills and ships and all manner of 
things that they had carried away 
with them from all parts, but in 
vain, because the architectural 
strength had defied their efforts, 
they began to rage in the interior of 
the church; they overthrew all the 
tombs, scattered bodies, ashes, filth, 
mingling them with the water in the 
wells, the drinking water, earth and 
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air, as they would; they ruined the 
stalls in the choir, and in the sac- 
risty, as well as the images of Our 
Lady which were near the altars; as 
the doors could not be torn from 
their hinges, they were broken, 
crushed and to a great extent demol- 
ished; the hangings which had been 
attached to the pillars and other 
places as decoration for the feast of 
the Nativity (for the water began to 
rise on the vigil of the nativity) were 
discoloured and spoiled to half their 
height by filthy water; almost all 
the marble monuments and inscrip- 
tions were damaged, among them 
those of the Duke of Cleves and of 
Pope Adrian VI. of holy memory.” 
The Romans passed a terrible 
vigil of the Nativity; no one slept, 
lights were burning in all the win- 
dows, and the rising of the water 
was anxiously watched. At last a 
slight subsidence of the flood could 
be detected. In spite of this on the 
following day the churches were 
still so immersed in water that Mass 
could hardly be said anywhere. 
Even the solemn Papal Mass had to 
be omitted. During the night before 
St. Stephen’s day the waters began 
to disappear, leaving everywhere a 
deep layer of mire, which could only 
be removed with great difficulty. 
For a long time the basements re- 
mained filled with water, and the 
lower floors were uninhabitable on 
account of the water which had 
penetrated into them. It is diffi- 
cult to estimate exactly the number 
of persons in the city and the en- 
virons who were taken by surprise 
and drowned by the floods. The 
estimates vary from 4,000 to 1,400. 
Immense loss was caused by the de- 
struction of cattle, grain, wine, oil, 
hay, merchandize and objects of 
every kind, which were stored for 
the most part in the basements. It 
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was estimated that there was a loss 
of two million gold ducats. 


—From The History of the Popes. By Luwp- 
wie Fretmenr von Pastor. Edited by Ratru 
Francis Kerr (St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder Book 
Co.), Vol. XXIV. 
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Tue AGE or PIERS THE PLOWMAN 


Ir would be strange to write of 
medieval religion without some 
mention of one who is not only one 
of the greatest of English religious 
poets, but also the most remarkable 
and the most authentic representa- 
tive of the religious sentiment of the 
common people of medizval Eng- 
land. 

And yet for some reason William 
Langland has never received the 
attention that he deserves. He is lit- 
tle read, and those who read him sel- 
dom realize his true greatness. It 
is a reproach to modern England 
that when every minor poet has been 
edited and re-edited to satiety, and 
when the classics of foreign litera- 
ture are to be found on every book- 
stall, this great classic, which is one 
of the landmarks of English litera- 
ture and English religion, should be 
inaccessible to the ordinary man ex- 
cept in abridged or incomplete forms 
and that the only standard work on 
the subject should have been writ- 
ten by a foreigner. And this re- 
proach ought to be felt by Catholics 
before all others, since for them 
Langland’s poem is a part of their 
special heritage. Here is the Cath- 
olic Englishman par excellence, at 
once the most English of Catholic 
poets and the most Catholic of Eng- 
lish poets: a man in whom Catholic 
faith and national feeling are fused 
in a single flame. He saw Christ 
walking in English fields in the 
dress of an English labourer, and to 
understand his work is to know 
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English religion in its most autoch- 
thonous and yet most Catholic form. 
It is true that there is much in 
Langland that is likely to prove 
shocking to Catholics who know 
their Middle Ages only in a modern 
bowdlerized form. His England is 
not the idealized Catholic England 
of the apologist, nor the Merry Eng- 
land of medizvalist myth. It is a 
grim enough land where oppression 
and misgovernment are rife, and 
famine and pestilence are never far 
away. For Langland, with all his 
Christian idealism, is also a realist 
who does not shrink from describ- 
ing in pitiless detail the corruption 
of the Church, the wrongs of the 
poor and the vices of the rich. He 
belongs to his age—the fourteenth 
century—which, in spite of Boccac- 
cio and Chaucer, was not a cheerful 
one, but which, none the less, was a 
time of immense spiritual vitality 
and of momentous consequences for 
the future of Western civilisation. 
The fourteenth century was an 
age of profound social and spiritual 
change: an age of ruin and rebirth, 
of apocalyptic fears and mystical 
hopes. It was the age of the Great 
Schism and the Black Death and the 
Hundred Years’ War, but it was 
also the age of Dante and Petrarch, 
of St. Catherine and St. Bridget, of 
Tauler and Suso and Ruysbroeck, 
an age of poets and mystics and 
saints. It saw the breakdown of the 
universal theocratic order of medi- 
zeval Christendom and the rise of po- 
litical nationalism and religious di- 
vision, and at the same time it wit- 
nessed the passing of the old agra- 
rian feudal society and the rise of 
capitalism and urban industrialism. 
Western Europe was stirred from 
end to end by a wave of social unrest 
which showed itself in revolution- 
ary movements and bitter class war- 
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fare. At no other time in European 
history has the common people as- 
serted itself more vigorously or 
found more remarkable leaders. It 
was the age of the Jacquerie and the 
Peasants’ Revolt, of the wars of the 
Swiss peasants and the German 
towns against the princes, and the 
still more heroic struggle of the 
Flemish proletariat against their 
own ruling classes and the power of 
the French monarchy. 

It was in the middle of this tur- 
moil of change that the English peo- 
ple first attained maturity and self- 
consciousness. Three centuries 
earlier it had been submerged by a 
wave of foreign invasion, and the 
Norman conquest had made Eng- 
land for a time a province of conti- 
nental culture. Its churchmen be- 


longed to the international unity of 
Latin Christendom and its nobles to 
the hardly less international society 


of French chivalry. Latin was the 
language of learning, and French 
the language of society. English 
became the speech of peasants, the 
mark of the simple and the unedu- 
cated. As the first English chron- 
icler, Robert of Gloucester, writes as 
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late as the beginning of the four- 
teenth century: “If a man does not 
know French he is little esteemed, 
but low-born people hold still to 
English and their own tongue.” 
The fourteenth century changed all 
that, and before its close English was 
not only the language of the people 
but was making its way into Court 
and Parliament, until in the last 
year of the century the first English- 
speaking king opened his first Par- 
liament in English words. Trevisa 
dates the change, at least in educa- 
tion, from the time of the Black 
Death, and no doubt the great pesti- 
lence and the great war with France 
mark a dividing line in the history 
of English culture. But the vital 
factor in the new development was 
not so much the decay of the arti- 
ficial Norman-French culture as the 
spiritual rebirth of the national con- 
sciousness. The English genius 
found simultaneous expression in 
the work of Chaucer and Langland, 
the poet of the Canterbury Tales 
and the poet of Piers Plowman. 


—From Medieval Religion and Other Essays. 
By CuatstopHer Dawson (New York: Sheed & 
Ward, Inc.). 








Foreign Periodicals 


FRANZ VON PAPEN 


Herr voN Papen is a Catholic 
without being associated with the 
energetic section of the German 
Catholics; he is a Prussian aristo- 
crat without being a “Junker”; he 
is a diplomat who was largely re- 
sponsible for America’s siding with 
the enemies of Germany during the 
War; he is a Minister in the Nazi 
Cabinet whose speeches have been 
censured and suppressed by his col- 
league in the Ministry of Propa- 
ganda, and who has been made the 
target of open attacks in the Nazi 
Press. All these discrepancies are 
certainly enough to render him an 


object of guesses and conjectures 
at the moment of his entering on his 
new duties in Vienna... . 

There is no doubt that Herr von 
Papen was thoroughly unpopular 
with his colleagues in the Cabinet, 
and the first opportunity was seized 


to get rid of him. When Dr. Dol- 
fuss was murdered by Nazi fanatics 
and the Austrian refugees did every- 
thing to prove their complicity with 
the murderers, the Reich authori- 
ties saw themselves obliged to with- 
draw the Ambassador in Vienna on 
account of the compromising atti- 
tude he assumed towards the insur- 
gents, Herr von Papen was promptly 
chosen as his successor and Herr 
Hitler in a letter outlined his tasks 
as a peace envoy to Austria. This 
was a move which pleased everyone: 
the Nazi Government got rid of a 
man who they had found was with 
them but not of them, without giv- 
ing him the chance to appear a mar- 


tyr; Herr von Papen will probably 
feel safer in Vienna than in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of General 
Géring and Dr. Goebbels; the Ger- 
man Catholics realize that one of 
their men had to be called upon to 
solve a difficult problem; the Nazi 
rank and file rubbed their hands that 
a man was sent to Vienna whom the 
Austrian Press had reported as one 
of the victims of the “clean-up”; and 
the Austrians have at any rate no 
grounds to doubt his sincerity. 
There are no doubt much more capa- 
ble men, especially among the for- 
mer Centre leaders, but none could 
have met the requirements of this 
task as well as Herr von Papen, 
whose peculiar position and con- 
nexions replace the qualities of real 
statesmanship. 

For a short time it was suggested 
that Herr von Papen was merely an 
insignificant figure disposed of at 
an opportune moment, but such a 
suggestion is contradicted by the 
fact that he did not accept his mis- 
sion unconditionally. He made 
specific demands to the Reich Gov- 
ernment before he assumed his post 
in Vienna . .. All these conditions 
were complied with within a week 
after the murder of the Federal 
Chancellor; actually Herr von Papen 
had achieved—though, it is true, as- 
sisted by the weight of circum- 
stances—what international public 
opinion and protests from the Aus- 
trian Government could not bring 
about during a whole year... . 

The appointment of von Papen as 
German Minister to Vienna was one 
of the last documents signed by 
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President von Hindenburg. It is 
more than doubtful whether Herr 
yon Papen now, after the President’s 
death, would still be able to weather 
as many storms as he did in the 
President’s lifetime. If he succeeds 
in re-establishing friendly relations 
between Germany and Austria, a 
task which his personal charm is 
likely to help him in carrying out, 
he may be able to save himself and 
do the country—and at the same 
time all Europe—a service which 
better and more intelligent men 
might be unable to do. 

Though a member of the dis- 
solved Centre Party, Herr von Pa- 
pen’s position as a German Catholic 
has been a most peculiar one. It is 
understood that he is a convinced 
and practising Catholic; and one of 
the links between him and the aged 
President was his sincere religious 
persuasion, which Hindenburg, 


though a Protestant himself, re- 
garded as a guarantee of personal 
integrity sadly missing in most 


Nazi leaders. Up to last year he 
went to Rome as a Papal Chamber- 
lain, but when he was in Italy in 
June, 1933, he was not received at 
the Vatican. Herr von Papen is the 
only prominent member of the for- 
mer Centre Party who not only re- 
fused his support to Catholic Ac- 
tion when it was organized in Ger- 
many last summer, but founded a 
rival organization himself, the Union 
of Catholic Germans. He expressed 
himself on the aims and tasks of his 
organization after its foundation at 
the beginning of October last year. 
Referring to the definition of the re- 
lations between the new German 
State and the Catholic Church in the 
Concordat, the Vice-Chancellor 
claimed that his organization had 
the purpose of watching the fulfil- 
ment of the conditions established 
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by the treaty between the Reich and 
the Vatican. He stated that it has 
the task of supplying information 
to all departments of the Church, 
the State, and the Nazi Party, and of 
helping with suggestions in cases of 
conflict. The Union further is to 
supply a field for the activities of 
those Catholic members of the Nazi 
Party who wish to serve the State 
as Catholics. 

Unless it is a challenge to the 
Catholic Action which was organ- 
ized in Germany with the approval 
of the Holy Father, it is thus at least 
in very superfluous competition with 
the greater international organiza- 
tion, one of whose objects is de- 
scribed as “explaining to the Cath- 
olic community the Reich Concordat 
as a work of peace between the State 
and the Church in order to perme- 
ate the widest circle with its spirit 
and prepare the way for peaceful co- 
operation.” In the face of it, the 
main tasks of the two organizations 
are identical, unless their difference 
is based on variations of the inter- 
pretation of the Concordat, a possi- 
bility which no one should, of 
course, have anticipated more clear- 
ly than Herr von Papen himself. If 
therefore the Vice-Chancellor felt 
called upon to propagate an inter- 
pretation of the Concordat which 
differed from that of Catholic Ac- 
tion, it would appear that Herr von 
Papen (who had a decisive hand in 
drafting the document originally) 
meant the vague articles, especially 
Article 31, to be interpreted accord- 
ing to the construction put on it by 
the Nazi Party zealots. In this case 
it is not quite clear why he, as a 
Catholic, took a hand in bringing 
about the treaty, as it would then 
only amount to a permission for the 
Catholic community to fulfill their 
religious obligations—a concession 
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which is no concession in a country 
like Germany, and might be a very 
slight one in Russia. Still, it would 
be doing an injustice to the man if 
one were to jump to the conclusion 
that his endeavours on behalf of the 
relations between the Church and 
the Nazi State were not sincere; his 
subsequent conduct has shown that 
he thoroughly identified himself 
with the cause of the Catholic Youth 
Movement and of Catholic Action. 
When Herr Probst, the leader of the 
“Deutsche Jugendkraft,” the largest 
Catholic sports organization, and Dr. 
Klausner, the head of the Catholic 
Action in Berlin, were murdered at 
the time of the “clean-up,” von Pa- 
pen was the only one who persist- 
ently demanded the prosecution of 
the guilty parties, when in official 
quarters these incidents were passed 
over without comment as regrettable 
but unavoidable. The stand he 
made then is certainly not compati- 
ble with the conduct of a mere 
charlatan, such as the Vice-Chan- 
cellor has been regarded in Germany 
at least by a good many thoughtful 
people. One rather gets the impres- 
sion that he is a well-meaning but 
somewhat careless man who re- 
quires to be shaken up to realize the 
full seriousness of a situation, but 
then shows courage and determina- 
tion. 

As a member of the Centre Party 
Herr von Papen was in some ways 
an outsider; he never took an active 
interest in the social side of the Cath- 
olic programme, such as the Jour- 
neymen and Apprentices Associa- 
tion, whose object was to keep the 
young men of lower middle-classes 
out of the Socialist Party, nor did he 
support the numerous branches of 
Catholic youth welfare work. 

Herr von Papen has become, 
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through a curious combination of 
circumstances, more than through 
his personal qualities or merits, an 
outstanding figure in German polit- 
ical life. For the interpretation of 
the tendencies in the new Germany 
it is essential to answer the question 
whether he is an isolated phenome- 
non who enjoyed the personal fa- 
vour of the late President, or a rep- 
resentative of a group or movement. 
It is quite certain that the latter is 
the case. The German intellectuals, 
who a year ago had little sympathy 
with the man, now regard him as 
their spokesman—faute de mieuz, 
one may say—but that is precisely 
the point where circumstances have 
favoured him. President von Hin- 
denburg’s friendship, too, cannot be 
explained merely by his manners 
and his charm, which put him on a 
different plane from the new men, 
but by the fact that he represented 
in the President’s eyes the construc- 
tive conservative tendencies in Ger- 
many. The murder by the Nazis of 
several younger men of his entour- 
age also shows that they regard him 
as a dangerous centre of possible 
opposition. The group of his im- 
mediate adherents were precisely the 
class of people who supplied the no- 
voters in the plebiscite, because they 
refuse to take the Nazi achieve- 
ments at their face-value and—un- 
like the out-and-out National-Social- 
ists—insist on counting the cost of 
individual freedom at which the ac- 
tual achievements of the régime 
were bought. When the Nazis call 
Herr von Papen a reactionary they 
really mean an individualist, and as 
an individualist he has won sympa- 
thy and will be able to serve his 
country. 


—Lee J. Srantey, in The Dublin Review 
(London), October. 





Recent Events 


INTERNATIONAL EUCHARISTIC 
CONGRESS 


Tue thirty-second International 
Eucharistic Congress opened in 
Buenos Aires, Capital of the Argen- 
tine Republic, October 10th. Buenos 
Aires, founded in 1535 by the Span- 
iard, Don Pedro de Mendoza, is to- 
day the largest city in South Amer- 
ica. It is beautifully situated on the 
broad La Plata River about 150 
miles from the Atlantic Ocean, and 
has a population of over two mil- 
lion. The principal exercises of the 
Congress were held in Palermo 
Park, where it was estimated 500,- 
000 gathered for the formal open- 
ing by Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, 
Papal Secretary of State, who was 
the Papal Legate to the Congress, 
the first time a Secretary of State 
for the Pope has acted in this ca- 
pacity. He addressed the large mul- 
titude in Spanish, exhorting Cath- 
olics everywhere to pray for univer- 
sal peace. 

For many days before the formal 
beginning of the Congress prelimi- 
nary exercises had been held. At 
the end of September some three 
thousand pilgrims journeyed to the 
town of Lomas de Zamora, where 
there is a famous Shrine of Our 
Lady, to pray for the end of the 
Chaco war between Bolivia and 
Paraguay. On the first day of Oc- 
tober an exhibition of religious art 
was blessed by the Archbishop of 
Buenos Aires, the Most Rev. Santi- 
ago Copello. A notable collection 
of masterpieces had been assembled 
for the occasion. By way of imme- 
diate preparation a triduum for 


women began in all the churches of 
the Republic on October 4th, ending 
with a general Communion on the 
seventh, and in the evening of that 
day a similar triduum began for 
men, which carried over the open- 
ing of the Congress itself and closed 
with a procession on the night of the 
10th followed by Midnight Mass at 
which the men received Holy Com- 
munion. 

In the center of the vast Palermo 
Park, at the juncture of four great 
avenues, a huge cross had been 
erected, brilliantly illuminated every 
night; and around this four altars 
had been built. Here was the center 
for most of the activities of the Con- 
gress, a veritable “outdoor cathe- 
dral” with thousands of seats ar- 
ranged down the four avenues. As 
usual there was a children’s day, 
and, according to the description of 
eyewitnesses, it was a magnificent 
display of piety, order and disci- 
pline. Sixty thousand children 
were conveyed in every style of ve- 
hicle and twenty-five thousand 
more walked to the Park. After 
Masses, four of them by four Princes 
of the Church, simultaneously on 
the altars round the Cross, and Holy 
Communion, the children all in 
white, a light breakfast, as if by 
magic, was served to them there in 
the Park of which the Cardinals 
partook in the midst of the chil- 
dren, now gloriously and excitedly 
happy. 

The following day was Columbus 
Day, celebrated as a great holiday 
throughout Spanish America. Ex- 
cept for the closing exercises on Sun- 
day, the Pontifical Mass this day 
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celebrated by a visiting bishop from 
Spain, had the largest attendance. 
United States Ambassador, Alex- 
ander W. Weddell and his wife, 
were present in the diplomatic box. 
Sectional meetings for the various 
nationalities were held that after- 
noon in churches throughout the 
city. In the crypt of one, Dr. James 
J. Walsh of New York, one of our 
valued contributors, addressed the 
Americans on “Social and Public 
Devotion to the Blessed Sacrament.” 

On Sunday the final day, the Car- 
dinal Legate celebrated Mass and it 
was estimated a million people were 
present in the great Park. After the 
“Ite, missa est,” there was a pause, 
and presently the voice of the Vicar 
of Christ was heard from Rome, 
speaking a brief message and be- 
stowing his blessing, and by means 
of radio systems of Europe, and of 
North and South America, his words 
were heard over immense areas of 
the world. The translation of the 
Pope’s message published the next 
day was as follows: 

“Christ, the Eucharistic King, 
conquers. Christ, the Eucharistic 
King, reigns. Christ, the Eucha- 
ristic King, commands. 

“We thought over these words 
with joy and gladness, all most be- 
loved children in Christ, while we 
followed your worship, and by 
means of the radio were all but pres- 
ent every day and, we were about to 
say, every hour in our work. 

“And now, when your glorious 
Congress at Buenos Aires is termi- 
nating solemnly and happily, it 
pleases us to add with exultation: 
Christ, the Eucharistic King, tri- 
umphs. 

“May the Lord will that together 
with the victory of the kingdom and 
empire of our very gentle and be- 
loved King, a triumph of peace may 
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finally penetrate to all parts of the 
orb and to all minds and wills. 

“Only so, in fact, will this poor 
world, which we see afflicted with 
fraternal and regal bloodshed, be 
able to find true and stable peace, 
free from so many evils. Only 
where the peace of Christ in the 
kingdom of Christ rules are there 
offers of promises. 

“With these desires and these 
prayers which we raise to God, we, 
in the person of Christ, extend to 
you one and all our paternal hand, 
and with great love and with these 
words impart to you the apostolic 
benediction. 

“By the intercession of the Blessed 
Mary, ever Virgin, of Lujan, special 
patron of the Argentine Republic, of 
the Blessed Archangel Michael, of 
the Blessed John the Baptist, of the 
Blessed Apostles Peter and Paul, of 
the Blessed Martyrs Rocco Gonzalez, 
Alfonso Rodriguez and Juan de 
Castillo, as also of all saints, the 
benediction of Omnipotent God, Fa- 
ther, Son and Holy Ghost, descends 
upon you now and always.” 


tin 
> 





ASSASSINATION OF JUGO-SLAV KING 


REMEMBERING Sarajevo, the world 
was startled and perturbed as well 
as saddened by the news of the as- 
sassination of King Alexander I. of 
Jugo-Slavia and the French Foreign 
Minister, Louis Barthou, at Mar- 
seilles on the afternoon of October 
9th. The King was paying an offi- 
cial visit to France planned months 
before in the interests of closer al- 
liance between the two countries. 
Overtures by Nazi Germany to Jugo- 
Slavia were reported to have given 
concern to M. Barthou, and the lat- 
ter was scheduled to go to Italy to 
sign an accord announced as immi- 
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nent by Premier Mussolini in his ad- 
dress at Milan on October 6th. As 
relations between Jugo-Slavia and 
Italy have been strained, these meet- 
ings meant much for the peace of 
Europe. 

Alexander was born in 1888 and 
at an early age was sent to the Court 
of Czar Nicholas II. of Russia. His 
father, Prince Peter, was recalled 
from exile after the brutal murder 
of King Alexander and Queen Draga 
of Serbia in 1902, and placed upon 
the throne. Young Alexander was 
the second son, but his older brother 
George having been adjudged men- 
tally incompetent, he became the 
Crown Prince, and in this capacity 
led the Serbian armies in the first 
and second Balkan Wars. He was 
practically the ruler of the country 
when the Archduke Ferdinand and 
his wife were assassinated on June 
28, 1914, at Sarajevo in his coun- 
try, and he defied the ultimatum of 
Austria, and again led his armies in 
the World War which followed. 
His father, King Peter, relinquished 
his power in 1918 and died in 1921. 
The following year King Alexander 
married Princess Marie, daughter of 
King Ferdinand and Queen Marie 
of Roumania. They had three sons, 
the eldest of whom, a boy of eleven, 
has now been acknowledged as King 
Peter II. 

The Royal family belong to the 
Greek Orthodox Church, and the 
people are divided principally into 
three religious groups, Orthodox, 
Catholics and Mohammedans. Ra- 
cially there are also three main 
groups, Serbians, Croatians and 
Slovenes, with other nationalities 
represented by smaller groups. 
These national and religious differ- 
ences have kept the country seri- 
ously disturbed. In January, 1929, 
King Alexander dissolved the Parlia- 
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ment and assumed the dictatorship. 
Thereafter he ruled with despotic 
power. 

The King had disembarked from 
a cruiser at Marseilles on October 
9th, and was riding through the 
streets of the city in a procession of 
cars. Seated beside him was M. 
Barthou. They had gone but a 
short distance when a man sprang 
from among the spectators lining the 
street, and using a pistol with the 
action of a machine-gun, was able 
to pour several shots into the occu- 
pants of the car before he was cut 
down by the saber of a guard. 

M. Jean Louis Barthou, Foreign 
Minister in the French Cabinet, died 
trying to shield the King. He was 
a keen diplomat at seventy-two. The 
son of a poor tinsmith he rose to be 
Premier and to hold many other 
posts in the Cabinet, and he was a 
member of the French Academy. 
On the Saturday following the as- 
sassination, Barthou’s body was 
carried to the Chapel of St. Louis in 
the Invalides, where the Auxiliary 
Bishop of Paris celebrated a Re- 
quiem Mass. 

The tragic events caused a seri- 
ous upset in the French Cabinet. 
The Premier appointed Pierre Laval 
in the place of Barthou. The Min- 
isters of the Interior and of Justice 
both resigned because of clamorous 
criticism of the inadequate police 
protection given France’s royal 
visitor at Marseilles. A few days 
later Raymond Poincaré died. He 
was the wartime President of France 
and four times her Premier. While 
he had been living in retirement for 
several years he was an important 
figure in the life of the nation. He 
was seventy-four years of age. He 
was accorded a state funeral on 
Saturday, October 20th, with the 
Requiem Mass at Notre Dame Ca- 
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thedral. The New York Times com- 
menting editorially, wrote of Poin- 
caré, that “in his long public career, 
he was subject to many exacting 
tests. From them he did not always 
emerge unscathed. But no one ever 
questioned his sincere patriotism or 
his unimpeached honesty.” 


-— 
> 





REVOLUTION IN SPAIN 


VIoLENcE has filled much of Spain 
during the last month. On the first 
day of the month Premier Samper 
and his Cabinet resigned. President 
Zamora was faced with a serious 
crisis. Open revolt was flaring in 
Catalonia, and the Catholic Popular 
Action leader, Jose Maria Gil Robles, 
had denounced the Government’s 
weak and disgraceful concessions to 
this rebellious section of the coun- 
try. The Catholic Party had been 
very successful in the last election 
for the Cortes, but they had no rep- 
resentation in the Cabinet. Robles, 
a devout Catholic, was striving for 
a new Government and participa- 
tion in it in order to check the So- 
cialist revolution which they could 
see threatening. 

Alejandro Lerroux became Pre- 
mier and formed a Government 
based on the Center and the Right, 
and gave three portfolios to Robles’ 
adherents, Justice, Agriculture and 
Labor. The Left, led by former 
Premier Azana, broke with the Gov- 
ernment and declared they would 
not collaborate with the President, 
the Premier, or the Cortes, because 
all these had “betrayed the Repub- 
lic.” 

Catalonia declared its complete 
independence on October 7th. The 
Premier took prompt action; there 
was severe fighting in Barcelona 
and throughout the Province, and 
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in three days President Luis Com- 
panys surrendered with over thirty 
other officials of the Catalan Gener- 
alidad, but only after 500 had been 
reported killed and many more hun- 
dreds wounded. Sefior Azana dis- 
appeared. 

Hardly had the Catalan revolt 
been quelled when a general strike 
broke out right in Madrid, as well 
as in many other parts of the coun- 
try, especially in the Asturias Provy- 
ince. The Government maintained 
the upper hand though the fighting 
continued for several days. Azana, 
who had meanwhile been appre- 
hended, was ordered with the 
others arrested in Catalonia, to 
come to Madrid to stand trial before 
the Tribunal of Constitutional 
Guarantees for conspiracy to over- 
throw the Government. The rebel- 
lion and general strike was esti- 
mated by the middle of the month 
to have cost the lives of between 500 
and 1,000 persons, and was really 
the most serious upheaval in Spain 
in the last twenty years, much more 
sanguinary than the _ revolution 
which dethroned King Alfonso in 
1931. 


ip, 
—_ 





A PREMONSTRATENSIAN 
CELEBRATION 


Tue eighth centenary of the death 
of St. Norbert, Archbishop of Mag- 
deburg and Founder of the Pre- 


monstratensian Canons Regular, 
has been celebrated throughout the 
world with special ceremonies in 
those places in which the sons of 
the great saint are now engaged in 
educational and apostolic labors. 
The formal celebration of the cen- 
tenary in the United States took 
place at St. Norbert Abbey, West 
De Pere, Wisconsin, on the anni- 
versary of the saint’s death, June 
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6th. Canada, Brazil, Africa and 
British India likewise commemo- 
rated that day with special celebra- 
tions. In Holland, the Catholic His- 
torical Society devoted this year’s 
session of three days convention to 
“St. Norbert, His Order and His 
Ideals.” 

One of the most interesting cele- 
brations was at the Abbey of Aver- 
bode, Belgium, which was founded 
in the year of St. Norbert’s death, 
and which this year commemorated 
not only the double memorial of its 
own foundation and the Holy Foun- 
der’s death, but the one hundredth 
anniversary of its restoration after 
the dissolution and destruction of 
the Abbey following the French 
Revolution. 

A general Chapter of the whole 
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Order met in Rome at the Norber- 
tine House of Studies there during 
the last two weeks of September, 
the members of which were re- 
ceived in special audience by the 
Holy Father. Pope Pius also took 
advantage of the centenary to ad- 
dress a letter to the Most Rev. Gum- 
marus Crets, Abbot General of the 
Order, recalling the greatness of 
St. Norbert as a missionary, a 
Founder and as the great medieval 
champion of the Blessed Sacrament. 

A Liber Memorialis has been pub- 
lished, a copy of which was pre- 
sented to the Holy Father, contain- 
ing articles on the life of St. Nor- 
bert and on his work written by car- 
dinals, bishops, abbots, and tributes 
from the generals and superiors of 
various religious orders. 








Our Contributors 


WE introduce to our readers in 
this number that eccentric pseudo- 
nobleman, and withal ardent Cath- 
olic, “Baron Corvo,” the subject of 
a book by A. J. A. Symons, The 
Quest of Corvo, just published 
by Macmillan. His bizarre career is 
ably sketched for us in “Corvo—the 
Enigma” by Susan DEVINE, a new 
contributor. Born in Ireland and 
a former journalist in Dublin, she is 
now engaged in research work in 
Washington, where, in 1930, she 
translated the DeGrasse-Washing- 
ton Correspondence in the Library 
of Congress for the Yorktown Ses- 
quicentennial Commission. 


For the second time this year, 
BEATRICE BRADSHAW Brown tells us 
a story, and we are sure that those 
who enjoyed “Debt of Honor” will 
welcome the chance to read “One 
Shall Be Taken.” Miss Brown likes 
her United States with variations, 
having been born in New York, 
studied at the University of Chicago, 
and chosen Provincetown, Mass., 
for her present home. She has two 
successful juveniles to her credit 
and is a contributor to numerous 
periodicals. 


From the scholarly pen of the 
editor of The Ransomer, Rev. H. E. 
G. Rope of St. Mary’s, Mawley, Cleo- 
bury-Mortimer, England, comes a 
convincing though brief paper: “A 
Word for the Middle Ages.” Our 
readers will remember him from 
other issues. He is a convert, the 
author of many books, and a former 
editor of The Catholic Review. 


A very timely article in this ener- 
getic age when Earth has begun to 
pall and man seeks other worlds to 
conquer, is “The Space Ship Ho- 
kum,” which Ropcer L. Simons 
sends us from St. Paul, Minn. Mr. 
Simons’ feet appear to “be on the 
ground” in more senses than one, 
and his viewpoint cannot fail to in- 
terest. He has been newspaper 


correspondent in London and Stock- 
holm, he contributes to general and 
technical magazines here and 
abroad, and is a lay specialist in 
astronomy and physics. 


THE contributor represented by 
the initials M. B. is an English- 
woman, a cloistered religious, at 
present stationed at Oxford. “From 
the Evil that Stalketh in the Dark” 
is an unusual and entirely factual 
study of child psychology. 


LieuT.-Cou. Francis J. BOWEN, an 
Englishman, is already known to our 
readers, but this time, the subject 
of his article, “Chinese Christian 
Art,” is a very new and arresting 
one,—the definite establishment in 
China of a school of Christian art 
following Chinese and not European 
traditions and its constantly grow- 
ing success during the last ten years. 
Colonel Bowen knows it all at first 
hand. He was one of the founders 
of The Rock, Catholic paper of Hong- 
kong, was decorated by the Holy Fa- 
ther in 1927 with the Cross Pro Ec- 
clesia et Pontifice, and is a member 
of the National Council of the Brit- 
ish Branch of the Association for the 
Propagation of the Faith. 
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WaLTeR V. GAVIGAN has written 
for us another of his entertaining 
papers (“Nuns in Novels’’) on liter- 
ary topics past and present. It will 
strike a sympathetic chord in the 
hearts of most of us, who have pa- 
tiently, or, more often, enragedly, 
listened to just the sort of balder- 
dash he describes. Mr. Gavigan has 


been a Professor of English for 
many years, and is at present a 
member of the teaching staff at St. 
John’s College, Brooklyn. 


Prose and poetry seem to flow 
with equal ease from the pen of the 
Rev. JoHN W. Lyncu of St. Pat- 
rick’s, Binghamton. In this, his 
third contribution to our pages 
(“The Day of the Chains”), he has 
given us a story taken from his ex- 
periences as a priestly ministrant. 


New data concerning that rare 
and gentle poetess Alice Meynell are 
always eagerly looked for, and the 
facts of CeL1a ToBIn CLARK’s present 
contribution (“47, Palace Court’) 
are culled from a long and affection- 
ate friendship with her subject. 
Mrs. Clark lives in San Mateo, Cal. 
Her husband, whom she married in 
1904, is the son of the late Senator 
Clark, of Montana, her sister Agnes 
is a poet of distinction, and her 
brother, Richard Montgomery Clark, 
was Minister to the Netherlands 
from 1923 to 1929. 
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With his article “The Higher 
Criticism,” J. G. E. Hopkins makes 
his first appearance in our magazine. 
He is not, as might be supposed, an 
exegete, but a lover of books in gen- 
eral and a collector of first edi- 
tions. 


THE “waters of wisdom and de- 
light,” as Shelley so charmingly 
calls poetry, are poured out for us 
this month by five poets: W. P. 
Morrissey, who is blind and lives in 
Goggon, Iowa, gives beautiful ex- 
pression in “An Apostrophe to Mu- 
sic’ to the many and conflicting 
feelings aroused by that sacred art; 
DANIEL WHITEHEAD Hicky (“Flan- 
ders—1934”), a young poet of At- 
lanta, author of Bright Harbor and 
a direct descendant of William 
Whitehead, one-time Poet Laureate 
of England, and already known to 
and valued by our readers; GARRETT 
O’DrISCcOoLL, who sends us “He That 
Hath Eyes” from Portroe in County 
Tipperary, and whose delightful 
story, “Lavender in God’s Garden” 
we still remember; the gifted N. M. 
BENNETT (“Honeycomb”), of Brook- 
lyn, who has won fame by her suc- 
cess in many National Poetry Con- 
tests and by her contributions to in- 
numerable periodicals, and Caro- 
LINE GILTINAN (Mrs. Leo P. Har- 
Low), author of The Divine Image, 
who sends us “Relinquishing” from 
Journey’s End, Alexandria, Va. 








Mew Books 


Philosophy of Science. By Fulton J. Sheen.—I, Claudius. By Robert Graves.— 
A Common Faith. By John Dewey.—It’s Up to Us. By James P. Warburg.—The 
Collected Poems of W. B. Yeats.—English Journey. By J. B. Priestley —A Primer 
of Prayer. By Joseph McSorley, C.S.P.—The Anteroom. By Kate O’Brien.—The 


Voice, Its Production and Reproduction. By Douglas Stanley and J. P. Maxfield.— 
Cultural Anthropology. By Albert Muntsch, S.J.—Diseases Peculiar to Civilized Man. 
By George Crile, M.D.—Notes on the Covenant. By William L. Newton.—The Cath- 
olic Way in Education. By William J. McGucken, S.J.—France and the Establish- 
ment of the American Catholic Hierarchy. By Jules A. Baisnée.—How to Build a 


Church. By Benedict Williamson.—Shorter Notices. 


Philosophy of Science. By Fulton J. 
Sheen. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co. $2.75. 

This, we believe, is the book for 
which Msgr. Sheen’s friends have 
been awaiting. It is timely; it is 
masterful. It lets the learned world 
know just what attitude Scholastic 
philosophers take toward the most 
recent scientific pronouncements. 
This does not mean that the book 
before us is a critique of scientific 
methods; nor that it elaborates the 
points of agreement between mod- 
ern science and Scholastic doctrine. 
It is a treatise on the philosophy of 
science; and it corrects the opinion 
that a sound philosophical theory 
may be based upon scientific con- 
clusions alone. As Dr. Leon Noél 
puts it in the preface: “This book 
aims at rescuing the reader from the 
child-like simplicity which takes the 
results of science for what they as- 
suredly are not, namely, the meta- 
physical view of the universe.” At 
the same time, we gladly observe 
that the author’s main purpose is 
not to refute, but rather to prepare 
the way for a proper codperation be- 
tween science and philosophy. 


The author begins with an inquiry 
into the historical relation of sci- 
ence and philosophy and, after 
pointing out that science has great- 
ly changed during recent years, both 
in method and in content, goes on to 
show that these changes do not ne- 
cessitate the construction of a total- 
ly new philosophy. He argues 
against the tendency to elevate sci- 
entific methods into philosophical 
theories. The physical theory, for 
example, holds that no other knowl- 
edge is possible except the knowl- 
edge of phenomena; and the mathe- 
matical theory holds that no higher 
knowledge is possible than the 
knowledge of mathematics. The 
Scholastics more wisely support the 
metaphysical theory, which holds 
that a higher knowledge is reached 
by the application of the First Prin- 
ciples of thought to scientific facts. 
The Principles of Identity, Contra- 
diction and Causality,—transcend- 
ent and universal, as they are,—do 
not supplant any purely scientific 
method; but they supplement it. In 
other words, scientific method gives 
us a knowledge of reality in terms 
of secondary causes, and metaphys- 
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ical theory gives us knowledge in 
terms of primary causes. 

Perhaps the most significant part 
of the book is made up of those few 
pages of Chapter VIII. in which the 
author discusses the First Principles 
of Metaphysics, and shows that sci- 
entific progress has not really re- 
futed any of the fundamental teach- 
ings of the great Scholastic tradi- 
tion. “What has been refuted is 
the belief that causality is an a priori 
subjective form, or that it is based 
solely on experiences of succession 
and consequence, or that it is a dog- 
ma of thinking, or an assumption, 
or that finally it was arrived at, in 
the language of Einstein, in the days 
of ‘Aristotle and the Scholastics, be- 
fore the idea of objective experiment 
in the scientific sense had arisen.’ ” 

The author shows great reluctance 
to commit Scholastic philosophy to 
an enthusiastic endorsement of re- 
cent scientific theories, even when 
these seem to be so many admis- 
sions of the antecedent probability 
of Catholic faith. Smilingly, he re- 
minds us that philosophies built 
upon scientific theory, pass away 
with the age in which they were 
born, “To marry the spirit of any 
age means to be a widow in the 
next.” And he finds good reasons 
to believe that “within twenty years 
Professor Alexander’s space-time 
philosophy will be just as much be- 
hind the times as the mechanistic 
philosophy of Spencer is to-day be- 
hind the times.” J. Mcs. 


I, Claudius. By Robert Graves. New 
York: Harrison Smith and Robert 


Haas. $3.00. 

I, Claudius is a readable book. 
Whatever may be thought of its his- 
torical worth, none can deny that 
it offers a powerful and appealing 
portrayal of conditions in the Im- 
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perial household during the early 
decades of the first century. By ju- 
dicious use of a fertile imagination 
on a rich accumulation of Roman 
lore, the author has breathed new 
life into the dull biographical ac- 
counts of dictionaries, encyclopedias 
and most textbooks of Roman his- 
tory. He makes Augustus, Livia, 
Tiberius, Caligula and especially 
Claudius members of the reader’s 
circle of literary acquaintances. 

The style is conversational. This 
is suited to the author’s plan, for he 
writes through the medium of 
Claudius in person. He uses mod- 
ern terms to express ancient thought 
without, however, losing the atmos- 
phere of the Augustan era. That he 
contrives by the utter simplicity and 
directness of his diction to preserve 
the archaic flavor, forms the chief 
literary merit of the book. 

The perspective is true, in the 
main. Much of the material is based 
on historical sources of first impor- 
tance, such as Livy, Tacitus, Sue- 
tonius, etc., and it is clear that the 
author has mastered his subject. 
Augustus is dominated by Livia; Ti- 
berius is cruel and intriguing, but ef- 
ficient; Caligula is demented, but 
precocious; Claudius is a student, 
unskilled in statecraft, and some- 
what nobler in character than his 
contemporaries. Interwoven with 
this material is a store of Court gos- 
sip and Roman legend so deftly ad- 
mixed that the reader must pause 
before regarding these incidents in 
their entirety as historical fact. The 
story, for example, of the wounded 
man begging his aides not to brush 
away the flies from his wounds, as 
found in Josephus, relates to Ti- 
berius and not to the Spanish gover- 
nors. 

The dénouement is striking. 
Claudius, the center of the plot 
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throughout, in amazing ways rises 
above his social and physical handi- 
caps during the reigns of his three 
predecessors and finally wins the 
crown of the Empire. 

No mention of Christianity is 
made. Readers might expect to 
learn something of the relations be- 
tween the nascent Church and the 
Roman Empire, but they will find 
only the background of the persecu- 
tions. From the tyranny of the 
Emperors, the subservience of the 
Senate, the rewards to informers, 
the superstition of the people and 
the lustful cruelty of the games, it 
is easy to visualize the martyrdoms 
under Nero. We may thank the au- 
thor for treating the coarser inci- 
dents with more restraint than other 
writers would show. 

The book will provide profitable 
reading for mature persons, particu- 
larly if they have any knowledge of 
Roman times. It will temper both 
exaggerations: the one which decries 
our present civilization as degraded 
beyond that of the pagans, and the 
other which exalts the culture of 
Greece and Rome above Christianity. 
It will serve a purpose in these mod- 
ern times when the tendency to- 
wards absolute rule is growing and 
when the populace too readily bar- 
ters its birthright of liberty for a 
mess of pottage. It prepares us to 
appreciate the victory of Christian- 
ity over decadent paganism. May 
we expect a sequel? F. L. K. 


A Common Faith. By John Dewey. 
New Haven: Yale University 
Press. $1.50. 

Dr. Dewey’s latest book, based on 
the Dwight Harrington Terry Foun- 
dation Lectures which he recently 
delivered at Yale University, con- 
tains little that he has not already 
said in earlier writings. His theme 
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is: that each of us has the responsi- 
bility of conserving, transmitting, 
rectifying the heritage of values we 
have received, for the benefit of those 
who come after us, and that this is 
the common faith of mankind. 
All very well so far as it goes; but 
Dr. Dewey’s telling of it involves an 
amazing amount of what is false, 
and even absurd. He gratuitously 
asserts that shocking differences of 
ideas about the supernatural make 
the common element, the existence 
of unseen powers, meaningless. So 
he proposes that we should be “reli- 
gious,” but discard religion; for re- 
ligion bound up with the idea of the 
supernatural, has always been a 
hindrance to man’s progress and can 
no longer be accepted by cultured 
men and women. Dr. Dewey really 
caricatures Christian belief, while 
professing to describe it fairly. He 
refers to God as “omnipotent, and 
limited by a corresponding evil 
power”; he says the most influen- 
tial forms of Christianity have 
taught that “the heart of man is 
totally corrupt”; and he declares 
that faith has been made a substi- 
tute for knowledge. Obviously the 
scientific method, which Dr. Dewey 
so much admires, has not been ap- 
plied in his study of the Christian 
religion. G. A. T. 


It’s Up to Us. By James P. War- 
burg. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 


Inc. $2.00. 

On his title page, Mr. Warburg 
quotes Abraham Lincoln: “If we 
could first know where we are and 
whither we are tending, we could 
better judge what to do, and how to 
do it.” And in this entertaining lit- 
tle book of 200 pages, Mr. Warburg 
not only attempts to tell us where 
we are in the New Deal but where 
the Rooseveltian policies are leading 
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us; and also what he thinks we 
should do about it. Mr. Warburg is 
one of what might be called the new 
school of Wall Street men, and any- 
thing he has to say is well worth lis- 
tening to. 

In It’s Up to Us we have a very 
fair and tolerant criticism of the N. 
R. A. and of what is called “planned 
economy” in general; and most of 
the criticisms—all very objective— 
are to be well taken. Very strongly 
does the author emphasize the dan- 
gers of uncontrolled inflation, un- 
balanced budgets, mounting govern- 
mental expenditures, the growing 
tax burden, and the appalling in- 
efficiency of any sort of government 
planned economy. And he is un- 
doubtedly quite sound in the major- 
ity of his criticisms. When he 
comes, however, to tell us “what to 
do about it,” it does not seem to the 
writer that his answers are very 
helpful. 

While Mr. Warburg reminds us 
that we of 1934 are living in a new 
age, that the radicalism in politics 
of 1912 has become the conservatism 
of to-day, and that the old ideals of 
laissez-faire have been largely dis- 
credited, yet the one great funda- 
mental problem before this nation 
to-day, while touched upon, is by no 
means adequately discussed. That 
problem is, what shall we do with 
the unemployed? President Roose- 
velt has recognized this as the major 
problem ever since he took office. It 
is being temporarily solved by plac- 
ing 17,000,000 people on the govern- 
ment payroll. But this is not a 
permanent solution. This unem- 
ployment problem is not exclusively 
a problem of the depression; it was 
growing apace in 1928 and 1929; 
and even if we could to-day restore 
the business and commercial activ- 
ity of six years ago, unemployment 
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would still be acute. Labor saving 
inventions are still the order of the 
day, and the machine age has long 
been busily at work cutting its own 
throat. Consequently, when Mr. 
Warburg says that the remedy for 
unemployment in industry is to en- 
able manufacturing industries to 
obtain sufficient capital to make in- 
vestments in new plants and ma- 
chinery; and that new capital can 
only be obtained when confidence 
in the future is sufficient to induce 
people to invest their savings in new 
tools, new plants and new mechan- 
ical equipment, he really is not 
touching the basic problem at all. 

Wall Street nowadays is waking 
up to realities, no doubt, and the 
“New Deal” in the Street is being ac- 
cepted with more and more toler- 
ance and intelligence, but it has long 
seemed to the writer that general 
financial opinion in America has 
been extraordinarily obtuse in miss- 
ing the whole point of the New Deal. 
Perhaps the present Administration 
policies are fraught with dangers, 
and no doubt it is true that experi- 
mental blunders, waste and graft are 
mixed in with the efforts to “save 
the country”; but at least they are 
sincere attempts to cope with the 
deep-seated problem of trying to 
provide bread and butter for an 
ever growing percentage of our pop- 
ulation. What every outstanding 
critic of the New Deal has thus far 
failed to do, is to supply a worth- 
while answer to this problem. 

J. M. 


The Collected Poems of W. B. Yeats. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$3.50. 

When Mr. Masefield spoke of Mr. 
Yeats as “the greatest poetic influ- 
ence of our time,” he was, of course, 
not voicing a literal or critical truth 
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—since our time has quite conspicu- 
ously produced and profited by what 
is known as the New Poetry Move- 
ment. But, as British laureate, he 
was making a gesture of gracious 
and sincere tribute to probably the 
greatest poetic genius still writing 
in English. It is not too much to say 
that this collection of William But- 
ler Yeats’ poems, added to a col- 
lected edition of his plays, would be 
in the nature of a poetic education. 
Beginning with the very early poems 
—the lovely, half-forgotten song, 
“Down by the Salley Gardens,” or 
the “Wanderings of Oisin” which 
marked his initiation as Irish bard 
in his twenty-first year—the volume 
includes the sheer enchantment of 
The Rose (1893), The Wind among 
the Reeds (1899) and In the Seven 
Woods (1904). Then come the 
later ironies of The Green Helmet 
and Res ponsibilities—the days when 
“the fascination of what's difficult” 
was luring the poet from his earlier 
ecstasy on to the weariness of The 
Wild Swans of Coole and the philo- 
sophic complexities of The Tower 
and The Winding Stair. 

Not since Swinburne has any poet 
used the English language with such 
hypnotic verbal beauty as Yeats; 
while his twilight magic of word and 
imagery and his Celtic note of sur- 
prise save this music from Swin- 
burne’s occasional lushness. “The 
Rose Upon the Road of Time” is in 
the perfection of this manner: so are 
that marvelous dramatic poem “The 
Shadowy Waters,” and the unforget- 
table lyric beginning “When You 
Are Old and Grey and Full of Sleep”; 
so are the “Ballad of Father Gilli- 
gan” and the miracle play of “The 
Hour Glass,” in which the poet turns 
back to the Catholic heritage of his 
race. But apparently, as years wore 
on, the dreamer grew a little weary 
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of dreams, and would experiment 
with controversy and even with a 
blatant and perverse earthiness. 
The full circle of his variety is cov- 
ered in the present book. But we 
shall be surprised if the Yeats who 
lightens the pages of our literary 
history is not the Celtic dreamer and 
seer of those early and middle years 
—the voice from that immemorial 
“choir of love,” singing upon the 
four winds which blow from Time 
into Eternity. K. B. 


English Journey. By J. B. Priestley. 

New York: Harper & Bros. $3.00. 

It is customary for reviewers to 
point out certain similarities that 
exist between Mr. Priestley and Dick- 
ens. These are somewhat superfi- 
cial, and hardly extend further than 
the liking the two writers have for 
the cosy, the kindly, and the ram- 
bling variety of novel. In English 
Journey, while the so-called Dick- 
ensian qualities are still in evidence, 
the book’s closest counterpart is to 
be found in Cobbett’s Rural Rides. 
Despite strong differences of tone, 
both are sociological records of 
travel; and though Mr. Priestley 
never once mentions Cobbett, whose 
tone he probably does not relish, 
the point of the two writers is prac- 
tically the same. Cobbett wrote with 
an eye upon rural England, which 
he saw being ruined by the begin- 
nings of industrialism; Mr. Priest- 
ley writes of an England ruined by 
the completed process. 

English Journey opens with a bus- 
ride to Southampton, and another 
to Bristol. In the South and West 
he sees a comparatively unspoiled 
countryside, the England of downs 
and daffodils and charming villages. 
But as he strikes into the Midlands, 
to Birmingham and the ugly “Pot- 
teries,” his distress increases on 
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every page. Yet here he comes 
across highly skilled artisans who, 
though they live in dismal surround- 
ings, are at least doing work which 
they obviously enjoy. He notes, 
however, that in the North Stafford- 
shire Year Book, where “not a single 
town councillor or Territorial offi- 
cer or secretary of an angling asso- 
ciation” is left unmentioned, Arnold 
Bennett, the novelist of the Five 
Towns, is completely ignored. 

In these districts, however, Mr. 
Priestley observes that the employ- 
ers are often enlightened, and the 
employed prosperous in a dull fash- 
ion. When he gets to Lancashire he 
is appalled by the complete collapse 
of the cotton trade, and the squalor 
and despair which deepen as he ap- 
proaches the mining districts of the 
North. The picture is all the more 
effective because Mr. Priestley is 
well known as a writer who has 
hitherto concerned himself with life 
in its smiling aspects, and who even 
in this book smiles whenever the 
chance occurs. He is no stark real- 
ist reveling in horrors, and often 
enough he turns away shuddering 
when unpleasantness piles too high. 
Perhaps even the fact that he has no 
definite economic proposals to of- 
fer will obtain him a hearing where 
an outright propagandist might 
arouse suspicion. 

The chief defect I can discover in 
him is that, however hurt and an- 
noyed he may be, his most intense 
emotion is one of disgust. I should 
like him to be angry, very angry. The 
harshest judgment he passes is that 
he would like to rub the noses of the 
“sturdy Victorian individualists” in 
the nasty mess they have made. He 
has no definite point of view, noth- 
ing except decent instincts. Never- 
theless when he saw Beverley Min- 
ster “suddenly hanging in the sky,” 
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he perceived for an instant “the dif- 
ference between working for the 
glory of God and working for the 
benefit of debenture-holders.” The 
things he saw on his journey have 
come nearer, he confesses, to con- 
verting him to Catholicism and the 
idea of medievalism and “Merry 
England” than all the books he has 
read. Though his book is hardly a 
great one, lacking as it does indig- 
nation, it is unquestionably a valu- 
able one. For it gives us a vivid pic- 


ture of an England that no American 
tourist ever sees, and which is also 
unknown to most Englishmen, ex- 
cept those who are unfortunate 
enough to be part of it. 


T. M. 


A Primer of Prayer. By Joseph Mc- 
Sorley, C.S.P. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.25. 

It would be strange if there were 
no book in the English language 
which could take the place of Father 
Joseph McSorley’s A Primer of 
Prayer; but the present reviewer 
knows of none, although our lan- 
guage does contain many advanced 
and complete treatises on prayer. 
Father McSorley’s little work, there- 
fore, was very much needed. He 
never merely repeats what others 
have said, and, though his doctrine 
is the common doctrine, he gives it 
with a freshness, a point of view, 
that is his own. 

A Primer of Prayer is intended 
for those who need to learn the ele- 
ments of the art of prayer; and most 
of us, we fear, remain mere begin- 
ners all our lives. Father McSorley 
writes, he says, “in the hope that he 
may help readers to realize how easy 
it is to pray when one has good will.” 
He keeps this saying steadily in view 
throughout his book and his expla- 
nations are so simple and clear and 
so well illustrated by ’’samples” of 
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prayer, that most readers will be 
convinced that prayer is, after all a 
very easy and simple thing — the 
childlike, free, confiding intercourse 
of the soul with God. The reader 
will feel that all his own difficulties 
in praying are well known to the 
author, who knows also how to give 
clear directions for overcoming 
them. 

The 115 small pages of this little 
book could be read through in about 
an hour and a half; but it would be 
a mistake to yield to the temptation 
to read it rapidly. Some pages the 
reader will run through eagerly, but 
others should be read slowly, prayer- 
fully and meditatively. The little 
volume treats first of three ways of 
praying; namely, Vocal Prayer, 
Meditation, and what the author 
calls Beyond Meditation, or the 
Prayer of Union. Next, he tells us 


what we are to say to God, how we 


should make acts of Petition, 
Thanksgiving, Contrition, Adora- 
tion, Abandonment and Consecra- 
tion. Finally, in the third part, he 
speaks familiarly of the helps and 
hindrances which we may find in 
prayer. 

A primer necessarily treads famil- 
iar ground. But Father McSorley’s 
treatment is novel. For instance, 
his “Home-made Prayers” and his 
chapter on “A Private Prayer-Book” 
are very much his own. His own, 
but any reader will be led to feel 
that he himself can make up prayers 
which express his own thoughts, 
aspirations and needs more accu- 
rately than any forms of prayer 
made up by others. We will see at 
once the usefulness of compiling 
our own prayer-book out of 
prayers composed by ourselves or 
picked up by us out of spiritual 
books because they suit us very spe- 
cially. 
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The chapter least like a primer, 
but perhaps the most helpful in the 
book, is that upon “Daily Conduct.” 
Father McSorley keeps always in 
view the need of making our life 
correspond with our prayer. He is 
always eminently practical, though 
he does not clip the wings of prayer 
nor remain merely ethical. We are 
tempted to illustrate the practical 
character of his instruction by a few 
quotations from this chapter. Let 
the reader judge by this description 
of the ordinary state of our mind: 

“Usually, our ‘stream of con- 
sciousness’ runs along, rapid, disor- 
derly, uncontrolled. The mind con- 
templates an unending succession 
of images originating no one knows 
where. The soul lies open to every 
errant sight, and sound, and fancy. 
It all makes up a jumbled incoherent 
mass of things, crowded together 
without plan, related to no purpose, 
and representing only an abdication 
of responsibility and wasted oppor- 
tunities,—and of course, it forms a 
poor preparation for prayer. 

“Can we do anything about it? 

“Yes, much. Persistent and 
methodical effort will reduce this 
chaos to something more nearly re- 
sembling order. Arranged—at least 
in the rough outline—according to 
a rule, the busiest of days will be 
less of a hindrance and perhaps be- 
come even a good preparation for 
the exercise of one’s power to pray. 
. . . We are not wholly helpless to 
withhold attention—at least in part 
—from advertisements and news- 
papers and shop windows and 
crowds and street scenes and inter- 
esting incidents and queer passers- 
by; from rowdy songs and vulgar 
music and silly chatter; from pro- 
fanity and scandal and irreverent 
speech. We are obviously able to 
exercise selective care in the matter 
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of books and amusements and com- 
panions and topics of conversation.” 
Finally, the reader may use this 
little book not only for instruction 
but in part, as a manual of prayer. 
It is a good sign when a book like 
this is produced in our country, 
never famous for spiritual books. It 
will, we hope, be only the forerun- 
ner of many books that will emulate 
its spirit, its clarity and its simplic- 
ity. J. F. F. 


The Anteroom. By Kate O’Brien. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. $2.50. 

Aside from its more obvious 
meanings, one hopes that Miss 


O’Brien implies in the title of her 
new novel the promise of another. 
For surely in this one she does not 
complete the dominant motif of her 
beautifully wrought pattern. 


She 
gives us three days of interweaving 
crises in the life of the Mulqueens of 
Mellick, an upper middle-class fam- 
ily in an Irish provincial city of 1880. 
But of all their several struggles— 
with death and the fear of it, with 
marital misery and hopeless love— 
that of Agnes Mulqueen, beautiful 
and passionate yet deeply Catholic 
by nature and discipline, against her 
love for Vincent O’Regan, the hus- 
band of her sister, is certainly the 
center of interest to both writer and 
reader. 

Vincent is a gifted and attractive 
dreamer but essentially selfish and, 
as Miss O’Brien makes clear, quite 
untouched by the Catholicism in 
which he has been bred but which 
he has practically ceased to profess. 
When at last he learns that he can 
never have the love he cannot live 
without, suicide is his only refuge. 
Only in an external sense is Agnes’ 
struggle resolved by Vincent’s death 
at the book’s close. Suicide, of 
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course, solves nothing. Logically as 
well as theologically it is indefensi- 
ble. If it seems to clear away some 
entanglements, it creates newer per- 
plexities. So, one feels justified in 
expecting some hint as to what 
inner adjustment Agnes—so strong- 
ly believing yet spiritually so im- 
mature —can make to its conse- 
quences. 

The Anteroom will probably be 
classified as a romantic novel. In 
certain aspects it is. Its events are 
compressed and coherent in a way 
that life never is, and most of its 
characters are endowed with powers 
of perceptiveness and sustained in- 
tensity that are rare even among the 
most finely tempered. The texture 
of the book is drenched with emotion 
and its style is rich and rhythmic. 
But it has solid virtues not at all 
common in romantic fiction: a firm 
sense of reality, and an understand- 
ing—at once sympathetic and de- 
tached—of the workings of human 
nature both when it is trying to find 
and when it is trying to evade that 
reality. One wonders why Miss 
O’Brien bothered to set her date as 
1880. In all essentials and all but a 
few accidents, and especially in its 
lucid, economical dialogue, The 
Anteroom has the unmistakable 
flavor of to-day. It would be a mis- 
take to call this latest product of the 
pen of the gifted Miss O’Brien a 
Catholic novel, even though it is 
written around and about Catholic 
people. A. J. 


The Voice, Its Production and Repro- 
duction. By Douglas Stanley and 
J. P. Maxfield. New York: Pit- 
man Publishing Co. $2.50. 

We have here an interesting effort 
“to bring together the principles of 
art and science, and in particular, 
to apply the results to the science of 
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vocal technic, to the training of the 
voice, and also to its reproduction.” 
The problems presented to acousti- 
cians by the radio have kept these 
students of the physics of sound 
very busy during the last few years. 
While the primary subject of their 
research has been the reproduction 
of sound, the processes by which va- 
rious sounds are actually produced 
could not escape attention. 

The researches of the acousticians 
have furnished new points of view, 
and to a certain extent, a new tech- 
nique to vocal teachers. Of course, 
many vocal teachers decline to be 
converted to new ways, in spite of 
the facts which the science of phys- 
ics lays before them, and they con- 
tinue to purvey the same smug mis- 
treatment to legions of pupils. But 
there are many who welcome the 
discoveries which broadcasting has 
brought about, and there is little 
doubt that a better vocalism will 
soon begin to reveal itself. 

Choral conductors and _ vocal 
teachers, at least since the latter 
half of the seventeenth century, 
have, in majority, taken little cogni- 
zance of the fundamentals of scien- 
tific intonation. Probably the great 
voices which have thrilled the world 
in each generation, were great by 
natural endowment owing but a 
minimum of their richness to the 
studio-pedagogues. 

This volume by two well-known 
specialists, will at least direct the 
thoughts of progressive vocal musi- 
cians towards the scientific factors 
involved in speaking and in singing. 
But in the part devoted to the study 
of vocal technique, the book is prac- 
tically valueless—except as a satire 
upon the vocabulary common to old- 
fashioned teachers—for some of the 
fads and fancies which it sponsors 
and lays down as essential dogmas 
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have been proved false long ago. 
The great choirs of the world have 
been trained on definite principles. 
These principles are ridiculed by 
Messrs. Stanley and Maxfield. The 
outstanding critique against modern 
choral singing among the connois- 
seurs of beautiful music is that 
quantity has taken the place of qual- 
ity. This book unquestionably fa- 
vors the quantitative elements of 
singing. It decries pianissimo prac- 
tice, and ensemble vocalization. 
These two, with a third, viz., down- 
ward vocalization, have been the 
chief devices invoked by the greatest 
choirmasters of a century and a 
half, in training their choruses to a 
high degree of artistry and spiritual 
impressiveness. However, it will be 
profitable for musicians to read the 
volume and others expounding the 
same point of view, even if there be 
much to quarrel about —and al- 
though it taxes one’s literary pa- 
tience to the extreme. 
W. J. F. 


Cultural Anthropology. By Rev. Al- 


belt Muntsch, S.J. Milwaukee: 

The Bruce Publishing Co. $3.75. 

In Cultural Anthropology, we have 
a good instance of recent progress in 
providing suitable manuals for 
Catholic students. By long experi- 
ence as a teacher, by personal con- 
tact with many Indian tribes of 
North and Central America and by 
keeping in touch with the latest in- 
vestigations, the author prepared 
himself for the writing of this excel- 
lent text. It is a book which will have 
lasting value, all the more because 
the traditional customs of the Amer- 
ican aborigines are rapidly disap- 
pearing. A very useful opening 
chapter sketches the development of 
anthropology during the last thirty 
years, stressing the new direction 
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taken by the science since the decline 
of the evolutionary view. With res- 
ervations, the author supports the 
much debated Kulturkreistheorie as 
a useful working hypothesis. He 
pays some attention to the begin- 
nings of human history and to the 
Old and New Stone Ages, but is con- 
cerned mainly with contemporary 
conditions. The picture he presents 
seems to argue a relatively higher 
ethical state than is assumed by 
other well-known writers, but, as 
he reminds us, facts are facts; and 
it seems safe to say that the rather 
common belief in primitive brutality 
has been to a large extent based on 
insufficient data. Father Muntsch 
finds, on the whole, the same good 
and evil qualities among Indians as 
among white people. He pays Dr. 


John M. Cooper, of the Catholic Uni- 
versity, the rare compliment of in- 
corporating his monograph on 


primitive religion as Chapter XIII. 
of the present book. Strictly scien- 
tific both in temper and in method, 
the author’s contribution to our 
knowledge of the so-called primi- 
tives will have to be considered 
by every future student of the 
subject. J. McS. 


Diseases Peculiar to Civilized Man. 
By George Crile, M.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $5.00. 

This book presents the thesis that 
certain diseases, including hyper- 
thyroidism, peptic ulcer, diabetes 
and epilepsy, result from the ten- 
sion of highly civilized life which 
causes a disturbance of the glandu- 
lar and nervous systems. Dr. Crile 
proposes the control of this disturb- 
ance by rationalization, and, when 
that is insufficient, by one or more of 
the following operations: removal 
of the thyroid, excision of certain 
sympathetic ganglia, or division of 
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the nerves leading from the adrenal 
glands. 

More than half of the book is made 
up of case histories of patients who 
underwent unilateral, or bilateral, 
denervation. In diabetic cases the 
results seem to be nil. The thyroid 
and ulcer cases did well; but as they 
received, in addition, all the other 
usual! treatment, it is difficult to de- 
termine the precise cause of im- 
provement. Other patients suffer- 
ing from neurocirculatory asthenia 
appear to have been helped consid- 
erably, but there is a possibility that 
their improvement was due, at least 
in part, to suggestion. As a thesis, 
therefore, the book remains rather 
inconclusive. T. E. W. 


Notes on the Covenant. By William 
L. Newton, M.A. Cleveland: Semi- 
nary Press. 

Dr. Newton merits our gratitude 
for his erudite discussion of the 
complex problem of prophetic teach- 
ing on the diversely interpreted Old 
Testament Covenant. His approach 
to his subject is in the form of thesis 
writing, and his book, therefore, re- 
quires close and painstaking read- 
ing. His statements are supported 
by abundant proof, offered in copi- 
ous references. The bibliography is 
extensive and invaluable. 

The title is misleading. The 
reader might be led to expect a dis- 
cussion of the Covenant as such, 
from its first revelation in the Penta- 
teuch to its realization in Christian- 
ity, but he will find that the author 
restricts his discussion to the The- 
ology of the Prophets on the Cove- 
nant. The title is correct, however, 
in describing the book as “Notes,” 
for the thesis does not develop along 
the lines of one definite theme, such 
as the relation of Judaism to an- 
cient religions, the refutation of 
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modern critics, or the falsity of mod- 
ern Jewish apology. This is regret- 
table. It seems probable that the 
circle of readers will be limited to 
those pursuing special studies on 
the subject. 

The book is rich in material. It 
traces the idea of the Covenant 
through the early historical books 
“in which it is the bond of unity” to 
the Prophets, or “is the cause of 
their appearance.” It defines the 
Covenant as the “new bilateral 
pact: Jahwe on the one side as 
Israel’s benefactor, Israel on the 
other returning these favors in a 
whole-hearted worship that recog- 
nized Him alone as the one true 
God.” It refutes the theories that 
the Covenant bears similarities to 
the relations of other nations with 
their deities, or that Israel received 
the Covenant through a development 
of religious experience from older 
civilizations. It discloses the Law 
as an element in the Covenant—a 
means to the end. It dismisses the 
explanation that the Prophets intro- 
duced the Covenant by proving that 
they, as well as their hearers and 
listeners, presupposed its existence. 
It insists that the Prophets consid- 
ered the Covenant as dissoluble and 
conditioned on Israel’s fidelity. It 
carries the development to climax 
in the New Covenant: the Old was 
made with the Nation, the New is 
made with the individual; the Old 
was conditioned, the New is ever- 
lasting. 

The refutation of modern Jewish 
apologists is timely. ““We must deny 
to the adherents of Judaism that 
there is any basis in Scripture for 
their view that the Torah, as they 
understand it, was the burden of 
their mission, or that it was in vir- 
tue of the Covenant of Sinai that 
this mission had any assurance of 
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- “When, 
therefore, Jewish Theology claims 
for the destiny of Israel the rdéle of 
divine agent, we must look for it 
more in the national ambitions of 
the rabbinical element during the 
Diaspora than in the predictions of 


perpetual existence” . . 


Israel’s Prophets. The voice of the 
Prophets is yet holding out hope to 
the whole of Israel, but they must 
accept it as God proposes and not as 
their temporal interest might dic- 
tate.” 

The treatment of the subject, if 
cold, is impartial and objective. It 
is a sober discussion of a problem 
that can arouse acrid controversy. 
We are justified in expressing dis- 
appointment in the form of the book, 
and in the bewildering subdivisions 
of the chapters. Considering that 
Dr. Newton is a pioneer among Cath- 
olics in English-speaking countries, 
he deserves commendation for his 
learned presentation of the Catholic 
interpretation. F. L. K. 


The Catholic Way in Education. By 
William J. McGucken, S.J., Ph.D. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publish- 
ing Co. $1.50. 

Father McGucken is well qualified 
for the task of adding this laudable 
volume to the Religion and Culture 
Series. His sense of humor prevents 
his scholarship from being obtru- 
sive; his address to the taxpayer, 
rather than the educational theorist, 
adds pertinency to the argument in 
favor of the sound philosophy be- 
hind modern Catholic educational 
methods. 

He excoriates Professor Dewey 
and his disciples for repudiating the 
doctrine of original sin and for fail- 
ing to insist upon that spiritual na- 
ture of man which it is necessary to 
postulate before formulating sound 
educational principles. He is trench- 
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ant in his arguments against those 
moderns who insist upon the innate 
depravity of human nature; and he 
belabors, with an equal force, the 
Rousseau extremists who assure us 
that we have only to follow nature 
to attain to the highest virtue. “The 
problem of American education to- 
day is a problem of synthesis,” as 
Father McGucken sees it: a problem 
in constructive planning which in 
itself justifies the Catholic system of 
indoctrination. The child belongs 
first of all to the family and there- 
fore “it belongs to the Church pre- 
eminently to educate her own chil- 
dren.” 

As an antidote against the many- 
headed monster of “modern” psy- 
chology, the author proposes a com- 
plete and workable scheme for 
American education: boarding 
schools on the Vittorino plan; and 
advanced work in model Newman 
colleges. Drastic as the proposal is, 
must we not come to it soon? 

C. McC. 


France and the Establishment of the 
American Catholic Hierarchy. By 
Jules A. Baisnée. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press. $2.50. 
The subtitle of this book “The 

Myth of French Interference” indi- 
cates the author’s purpose—to prove 
that French interference in the es- 
tablishment of the American Cath- 
olic Hierarchy is a myth. That pur- 
pose we think he has realized. 

The myth may be stated briefly: 
“... while the Catholic clergy of the 
United States were thus, in a legiti- 
mate way, applying to the Sovereign 
Pontiff for the appointment of a Su- 
perior . . . a scheme had been 
formed, apparently in the French 
embassy at Philadelphia to impose 
on American Catholics a French 
bishop residing in Europe” (J. G. 


Shea, Life and Times of Archbishop 
Carroll, 1888, p. 212). 

M. Baisnée, by following the 
course of the negotiations in all the 
available contemporary documents 
and chiefly in the correspondence 
of Cardinal Antonelli, Prefect of 
Propaganda, with Prince Doria 
Pamphili, Nuncio in Paris, has 
shown conclusively that the initia- 
tive in the negotiations was taken 
by the Holy See and that the part 
played by the French government 
was one of codperation, not inter- 
ference. That the Cardinal Prefect, 
acting for the Holy Father, should 
address himself to the French gov- 
ernment was natural under the cir- 
cumstances and in view of the ends 
to be obtained. These were: (1) “an 
article concerning the free exercise 
and maintenance of the Catholic Re- 
ligion in the solemn convention of 
peace” (such articles were included, 
through the influence of the French 
King, in the treaties of Ryswick, 
1697, and Paris, 1763) ; (2) “patron- 
age for concerting a plan of missions 
and missionaries”; (3) Financial 
Assistance. 

The Holy See had its own plan for 
the reorganization of the Church in 
America. That plan was for “a 
Vicar-Apostolic, with episcopal 
character, chosen from among the 
subjects of the new republic.” Only 
in the event of none being available 
should permission be given “to ap- 
point foreigners, always, however, 
from among the most impartial and 
acceptable to the government” (p. 
79); and, in the words of the Nun- 
cio’s note to Franklin from “among 
the subjects of a foreign nation, the 
most friendly to the United States.” 

The first mention of “a French 
bishop to regulate the affairs of 
American Catholics” is found in 
Franklin’s Observations on the Note 
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of M. the Apostolic Nuncio (p. 50). 
M. Baisnée, shows that far from his 
having suggested a French superior 
for American Catholics, “extreme 
caution . . . marked Vergennes’ re- 
action to Franklin’s proposal” and 
that, throughout the negotiations, 
Vergennes, Talleyrand and_ the 
Archbishop of Bordeaux confined 
their efforts to procuring financial 
aid and seminary training for Amer- 
ican Catholics. This attitude was 
reflected in the conduct of the 
French agents in the United States. 
La Luzerne, the French Minister, 
writes, “The Catholics would not be 
pleased with a foreign Bishop, but 
they could very well choose the 
worthiest of their priests. . . .” (p. 
179). Barbé-Marbois, supposed au- 
thor of the “intrigue,” advises his 
government strongly “not to think 
of making the choice fall upon a 
French priest,” and writes in favor 
of the choice of John Carroll. 

The author’s entire treatment of 
the subject is calm and objective; 
the force of his argument is height- 
ened by allowing events and docu- 
ments to speak for themselves. 
With him, we conclude that the 
weight of historical evidence is in 
favor of codperation and against 
interference. Recalling that the 
Holy See, Franklin as American 
Minister, and the American Cath- 
olics themselves asked assistance of 
France, we think that the Church 
in America owes a debt of gratitude 
to France, not only for the work of 
her missionaries but for her coéper- 
ation in the establishment of the 
American Catholic Hierarchy. 


How to Build a Church. By Benedict 


Williamson. St. Louis, Mo.: B. 

Herder Book Co. $3.25. 

This small volume of 150 pages 
has 16 plates and 38 illustrations 
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and plans to explain the author's 
argument. The work is largely 
based on St. Charles Borromeo’s in- 
structions to his clergy on church 
building, published some centuries 
ago, and contains many wise and 
profitable hints, but we wish there 
had been less of Cardinal Borromeo 
and more of Father Williamson, for 
he is at his best when he speaks in 
his own name and out of his own 
rich experience. We would wish 
also that he had not adverted chiefly 
to the needs of a church seating 
2,000 persons. Even with us in 
America, there are very few 
churches so large; the average 
American parish church does not 
seat one-half that many. 

Father Williamson’s exposition of 
the solid principles of church build- 
ing will be of great help, particularly 
to architects, who will find profit in 
every chapter of this very informing 
book. Priests are likely to get less 
from it, for—speaking out of our 
own considerable experience in the 
building of churches—we think 
there is only one way to do it: get an 
architect; get a Catholic one; get the 
best one obtainable, and then forget 
all about the details, materials, 
measurements, sculpture, decora- 
tion. That is the architect’s job; it 
is what you pay him for; and if he 
cannot be trusted with the entire 
church, inside and out, including all 
its liturgical requirements, you have 
picked the wrong architect. When 
you pick the right one, building a 
church is a sheer joy, a delight. 
You get a good church, and an inex- 
pensive one,—a sermon in stone, or 
in whatever material your architect 
has selected and your purse affords. 
It will preach Christ and Him Cruci- 
fied to an unbelieving generation 
long after you are dead and gone. 

T. F.C. 
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RELIGION: The House of the Spirit. 
By F. Pohl (London: Burns, Oates 
& Washbourne, Ltd. 3s.) Ina book 
intended for unmarried lay-people, 
Father Pohl gives encouragement to 
those who aspire to the practice of 
contemplative prayer. He elabo- 
rates the teaching of St. John of the 
Cross, that “in order to perfect the 
tranquillity of the House of the 
Spirit no more is required than the 
confirmation of all the powers of the 
soul, all its pleasures and desires, in 
pure faith.” 

Five Minute Sermons. Third 
Series. By Rev. J. Elliot Ross (St. 
Louis, Mo.: B. Herder Book Co. 
$1.50). Pithy, original, thought- 


provoking, these sermons give new 
proof that Father Ross can be de- 
pended upon consistently to find a 
new aspect of age-old statements. 
Always he emphasizes the social im- 


plications of the Gospel; always he 
drives home the grave obligation of 
the Catholic to help the poor, to op- 
pose political corruption, to labor 
systematically for the prevention, as 
well as for the relief, of distress. 
This is one of the all too rare type of 
sermon books which a priest may 
pick up on any given Sunday, con- 
fident of finding something perti- 
nent and suggestive to talk about to 
his congregation. 

The Mass of the Western Rites. 
By Abbot Cabrol, O.S.B. (St. Louis, 
Mo.: B. Herder Book Co. $1.50). 
In a book packed full of solid learn- 
ing, and yet not beyond the grasp 
of the average serious reader, Dom 
Cabrol puts us again greatly in his 
debt by illuminating for us the cen- 
tral act of Christian worship. Cen- 
tury by century, he traces the de- 
velopment of the Mass in the West- 
ern world, from the primitive period 
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of liturgical unity, through the 
growth of the various Latin groups 
or families, down to the Middle 
Ages. He outlines in detail the par- 
ticular liturgical changes which took 
place in Africa, Rome, Milan, Spain, 
Gaul and Britain; and the develop- 
ment of the Roman Liturgy—now in 
almost universal use—is described 
most carefully. The author has 
used in this volume, much of the 
material previously contributed by 
him to the Dictionnaire d’Arché- 
ologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie. He 
is generous in his references to the 
work done by other experts in the 
liturgical field. Among the many 
books on the Mass now available, 
this seems to us one of those most 
likely to give a large return on a 
moderate investment of labor. 

The Mass Explained to Children. 
By Dr. Maria Montessori (New 
York: Sheed & Ward. $1.00). Con- 
forming to her fundamental prin- 
ciple of respect for the individuality 
of the child, Dr. Montessori with 
characteristic courage attacks the 
problem of how best to teach the 
Mass to children. Bluntly she 
points out the unwisdom of inter- 
fering with the child’s own spiritual 
impulse; of multiplying instruc- 
tions, of distracting the child while 
hearing Mass. Leaving aside for the 
time being, the discussion of what a 
child’s Missal should be, the author 
gives in five luminous chapters, an 
outline of the practical way to offer 
children noble doctrine in a worthy 
form. 

The New Interpretation of the Mass. 
By Rev. Henry Borgmann, C.SS.R. 
(Baltimore, Md.: John Murphy Co. 
$2.00). Father Borgmann, the in- 
defatigable author of Libica, pub- 
lishes here further results of these 
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studies on the Mass which have oc- 
cupied him now for a quarter of a 
century. This volume is not meant 
for the casual reader but for those 
who, like the author, are willing to 
spend day after day in unraveling 
the mysteries of the liturgy, brows- 
ing among the things that are of 
God, while searching out the under- 
lying design of the Mass. 

Ireland’s Loyalty to the Mass. By 
Rev. Augustine, O.M.Cap. (London: 
Sands and Co. 3s.6d.). In these 
stirring pages Father Augustine 
writes of Irish loyalty to the Mass, 
despite centuries of persecution by 
apostate England. Young and old, 
men and women, priests and peas- 
ants faced torture, imprisonment, 
loss of property, banishment and 
death rather than desert the cause of 
Christ the King. Many interesting 
details unknown to the larger his- 
tories are here gathered together 
from the letters of Father Augus- 
tine’s brethren of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. This 
splendid history of persecution 
bravely borne for conscience’ sake 
explains the fidelity of the Irish to 
the Mass in their lands of exile. 

An Anthology of Prayers. Com- 
piled for use in School and Home 
by A. S. T. Fisher, M.A. (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.40). 
The author of this anthology shows 
the Catholicity of his taste by rang- 
ing from AZschylus to Zoroaster, 
from St. Basil to Browning. He in- 
cludes such widely scattered names 
as those of Isaias, Erasmus, R. L. 
Stevenson and Rabindranath Ta- 
gore; in fact, he is ready to use 
any well-written group of phrases 
addressed to God. He has put to- 
gether an interesting collection, but 
makes the mistake of attributing the 
Anima Christi to St. Ignatius, this 
prayer, of course, having been in use 
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for more than two hundred years 
before St. Ignatius was born. 

The Curé of Thildonck. 1785-1865. 
By Rev. F. Holemans. Translated 
by Mother Mary Clare (New York: 
Benziger Bros. $1.25). Jean Lam- 
bertz was born at Hoogstraeten in 
Belgium in 1785. While living with 
his brother in Rotterdam he became 
engaged to a young girl of that city, 
but his fiancée broke the engage- 
ment and entered a convent. This 
made a deep impression on the 
young chemist, and a year later, 
thanks to the generosity of a 
cousin, he entered the seminary 
of Malines. He was ordained in two 
years and later became pastor of 
Thildonck, a village of eight hun- 
dred souls. He remained pastor of 
this little flock for fifty years, dur- 
ing which he edified the people, by 
his piety, gave missions with his fel- 
low priests in many Belgian towns 
and founded fifty different religious 
communities of Ursulines in Ger- 
many, Holland and England. The 
many extracts of his sermons and 
letters in this volume prove him a 
saintly character. 

The Seven Last Words. By Rev. 
John F. Burns, O.S.A. (Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Co. 50 cents). 
The honesty of Father Burns in tell- 
ing us that the material of these 
splendid sermons has been compiled 
or adapted from many sources is 
rare indeed. He has the courage too 
to indicate these sources in each in- 
stance, a unique happening in the 
annals of sermon books. He claims 
originality for the general frame- 
work of his sermons and the devel- 
opment of each topic. We believe 
that his claim is a good one. 

Thoughts on the Holy Eucharist. 
By Rev. J. E. Moffatt, S.J. (Milwau- 
kee: The Bruce Publishing Co. Se- 
ries III. 50 cents). A child of ten 














can learn the art of meditation from 
this little booklet,—simple, prayer- 
ful, suggestive. The Eucharist, Fa- 
ther Moffatt tells us, means heaven 
on earth, a viaticum of life and 
death, peace, happiness; it preaches 
silently self-denial, generosity, hu- 
mility, gratitude, obedience, pa- 
tience in trial, courage to dare and 
to do, comfort in sorrow, and con- 
stancy in well-doing. 


LITERATURE AND FICTION: On Run- 
ning After One’s Hat and Other 
Whimsies. By G. K. Chesterton 
(New York: Robert McBride & Co. 
$1.00). E. V. Knox, the editor of 
Punch, having undertaken to sepa- 
rate the cream of Chesterton’s hu- 
mor, picked out the twenty brief 
sketches here published. Much of 
Mr. Chesterton’s philosophy and 
more than a little of his method may 
be discovered in these pages, where 
we are reminded that he scorns the 
American even more vigorously than 
the Englishman, that he will never 
cease to indict the modern world for 
its poor sense of proportion, that 
over a phrase like “Sunlight Soap” 
his fancy will flash and pirouette, 
and that to him “adventure is only 
an inconvenience rightly considered 
and inconvenience is only an adven- 
ture wrongly considered.” 

To Miranda. By Cecily Hallack 
(London: Washbourne and Bogan, 
Ltd. 3s8.6d.). Thirteen of Cecily 
Hallack’s little essays on eternal 
truths written in her shiny modern 
idiom are here gathered together 
and directed to her close friend, 
Miranda—unbeliever and racing-car 
enthusiast, who yet says Office as 
she tears through the countryside 
after a dance. For such among our 
bewildered contemporaries, appar- 
ently, Miss Hallack writes of God 
and Our Lady and of the fundamen- 
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tals of Catholic doctrine and mysti- 
cism. Her sources are vital and 
sound: Baron von Hiigel, Rudolph 
Allers, Chesterton, and Claudel—to 
mention only a few of those she 
quotes. Humor and imagination 
leaven her teaching, but one could 
wish that her robust rightness was 
not so often overlaid with a feminine 
coyness of manner—though some, 
no doubt, will call it charm. 

Amusement Park. By Roger Garis 
(New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Co. $2.00). This novel, as its title 
suggests, is a story of those who 
spend their lives in that world of 
glittering lights and pseudo-gran- 
deur—the popular amusement park. 
The author, however, is at times un- 
pleasantly realistic in his descrip- 
tions, his character delineations are 
not too skillfully drawn, and the 
plot has the unfortunate tendency 
to bore the reader by its monotony. 
In spite of the “religion” which Mr. 
Garis has forced into the story at 
intervals, Amusement Park ap- 
proaches dangerously that class of 
novel about which some wag has re- 
marked, “The only difference be- 
tween the old dime novel and one of 
them is $1.90.” 

The Bog. By Patrick J. Carroll, 
C.S.C. (Notre Dame, Ind.: Ave Maria 
Press. $1.50). The lover of adven- 
ture will welcome this latest novel 
from the deft pen of Father Carroll, 
for it is full of the stirring action 
and unfailing interest so character- 
istic of his work. The Irish upris- 
ing of 1916 provides an appropriate 
background for the struggle of 
Davey Byrne to assert himself 
against the stern domination of his 
father. Here, too, we find adventure 
with the Black and Tans, and actual- 
ly meet an English officer very un- 
like the typical deep-dyed Sasanach. 
It is a vivid narrative, marked by 
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swift moving action and witty dia- 
logue—an exciting story in which 
the Catholic viewpoint is never ob- 
truded, yet never concealed. 

The Foreground of American Fic- 
tion. By Harry Hartwick (New 
York: The American Book Co. 
$2.50). From a perusal of this book 
it is evident that Mr. Hartwick be- 
lieves in certain sound criteria: that 
he decries in his heart the determin- 
istic influences on modern fiction 
which he discusses in his opening 
chapter; that he recognizes the in- 
adequacies of our Dreiserian school 
of naturalists; that he admits the 
superficiality of the Cabellian cyni- 
cism; that he realizes the devastat- 
ing effects of the Faulkner and Dos 
Passos cult of cruelty. But he does 
not declare himself definitely enough 
in favor of any positive criteria: as 
surveys his chapters on Dreiser, 
Cabell, Lewis, the Humanists, and 


our proletarian novelists are com- 


prehensive. His treatment of many 
other writers is orthodox—especial- 
ly where orthodoxy is alone possi- 
ble. The whole study gropes in the 
general direction of a sound philos- 
ophy but it does so only by ineffec- 
tive implication. 


MISCELLANEOUS: The Passing 
Chapter. By Shane Leslie (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00). In his latest book, as al- 
ways, Shane Leslie appears bril- 
liant, widely informed, up to the 
minute, and possessed of a shrewd, 
and, on the whole, sympathetic 
outlook. He gives us 200 pages of 
what he himself might call “glori- 
fied gossip,” a gurgling stream of 
small talk about everything think- 
able, from ladies’ dresses to the 
Great War. It is rather more epi- 
grammatic than _ sincere, more 
sparkling than judicial. He includes 
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no table of contents and no chapter 
headings—perhaps by way of tanta- 
lizing evil-minded reviewers, or per- 
haps because he could not easily find 
anything appropriate. Even so, we 
must admit his pages are consistent- 
ly interesting. 

The Boiling Point. By H. R. 
Knickerbocker (New York: Farrar 
& Rinehart, Inc. $2.00). Mr. 
Knickerbocker made it his business 
to study the great European centers 
of political interest by personal ob- 
servation, and gives here the evi- 
dence he collected, for and against, 
the probability of a war in the near 
future, presenting the pertinent 
facts, and then analyzing them. He 
implies—if he does not plainly af- 
firm—that war is athand. The odds 
against real disarmament are forty 
to one, and, without limitation of 
armaments, “the cards are stacked 
against permanent peace.” Europe 
is in uniform; to get an equivalent 
condition of things in America, we 
should have to put eight million men 
in khaki. Mr. Knickerbocker finds 
all well-informed people sharing 
the conviction that the next war will 
end Europe as we know it. 

People at Work. By Frances Per- 
kins (New York: The John Day Co. 
$2.50). A balanced popular discus- 
sion of labor in this country from 
colonial times to recent develop- 
ments under the N. R. A. Those 
who still doubt the connection be- 
tween the Great War and the Great 
Depression; that the new problems 
affect not only the welfare of labor 
but of all society; that the general 
cause of industrial depressions is 
bad distribution of purchasing pow- 
er; that recovery and stabilization 
can be attained by controlled distri- 
bution, via higher wages, shorter 
hours and farm relief—should hon- 
estly weigh the evidence so convinc- 
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ingly massed in this book, before 
joining any political forces of oppo- 
sition to the New Deal. 

The Pilgrim’s Guide to Catholic 
London. By Captain Clifford E. 
Constable (London: Burns, Oates 
& Washbourne, Ltd. 1 s.6d.). This 
booklet is concerned with buildings 
and places in London which have 
particular interest for the Catholic 
visitor. Moreover it gives directions 
as to the easiest way of traveling 
from one part of the city to another. 
It is of a convenient pocket size but 
should, we think, contain a more 
practical map. One _ statement 


which might easily mislead the 
reader is that Christianity was in- 
troduced into England in 597 A. b., 
and another is that “after the Nor- 
man Conquest, the Church was in 
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complete submission to the Pa- 
pacy.” 

A Guide to the Franciscan Monas- 
tery, Washington, D. C. (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Commissariat of the Holy 
Land. 30 cents). This booklet of 
one hundred and fifty pages opens 
with a brief history of the Monas- 
tery, the coming of the Franciscans, 
the difficult erection of the building, 
and finally its consecration. The 
greater part of the book is devoted 
to a description, accurate, detailed 
and interesting, of more than thirty 
of the reproductions of important 
historical places of the Holy Shrines 
of Palestine. A visitor will hardly 
appreciate the many reproductions 
at the Monastery unless he has had 
a previous introduction. This book- 
let serves that purpose well. 
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